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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE ERA OF THE LIE 


. HIS is the era of the lie,” says 

The Nation. No doubt. Every 
era is the era of the lie. A lie 
prompted the first sin in Eden. 
Since that time all sins are com- 
menced or accomplished with a lie. 


We are always in the era of the lie. 

But the writer in The Nation 
meant, perhaps, that the “good big 
downright lie,” as Luther called it, 
or the “Colossal Lie” that Hitler 
recommends, has now come into 
vogue in place of “propaganda,” 


the camouflaged lie. If so, the 
change is not for the worse. A lie 
can be the lesser of two evils. In 
itself it is, as the theologians say, 
semper et pro semper malum, al- 
ways essentially evil. But the polite 
lie, the hypocritical lie, the lie dip- 
lomatic, the lie that 
sounds like the truth 
and looks like the 
truth, is worse than 
the lie that looks and sounds and 
smells like a lie. When for exam- 
ple, the Nazi Fuehrer says “there is 
no persecution of the Church in 
Germany,” everybody knows that 
he lies. His lie is, as such, an honest 
lie, an obvious lie, and hence less 


A Good 
Honest Lie 


dangerous than the plausible lie, 
the lie surreptitious, the cryptic lie. 

Dorothy Thompson in a piece 
written for the drive against infan- 
tile paralysis describes the anguish 
of a mother who fears that her child 
has been stricken by that frightful 
disease, and her exultation when 
she finds it is “only pneumonia”! 
One may likewise exult to find a lie 
that is only a lie and not a sancti- 
monious lie. So if the honest lie 
is taking the place of “propaganda” 
we can rejoice—moderately. 


HERE does seem to be of late a 

revival of the good old melo- 
dramatic “Varlet in thy foul throat 
thou liest!” President Roosevelt, 
teased by reporters to comment up- 
on his alleged statement, ‘‘Our 
frontier is in France,” asked, “Shall 
I be polite or shall I speak my 
mind?” This was meat for the boys 
of the press: they cried “Speak 
your mind!” “Well then,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt, “that allegation is a de- 
liberate lie.” Whereupon one sena- 
tor among those under suspicion 
asked to be relieved from his prom- 
ise of secrecy so that he might tell 
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what the President had really said. 
I infer that he would say, like the 
gravedigger to Hamlet, “’Tis a 
quick lie, sir, "twill away again 
from me to you.” Westbrook Peg- 
ler wrote, “Our President stepped 
on a rake and the handle hopped 
up and hit him in the eye.” 


HE lie colossal par excellence is 

that in Hitler’s speech of the 
first of February: “No one in Ger- 
many has been persecuted for his 
religious views only, nor will any- 
one be persecuted on that account.” 
After saying that, he 
should have pinned 
a swastika of brass 
on his own breast. 
It reminds me of the counsel given 
to a man unused to ceremonial who, 
suddenly called upon to officiate at 
an important function, was advised, 
“Whatever you do, do bravely.” 
“Whenever you lie, lie boldly,” 
seems Hitler’s method. But out of 
the Vatican there came a quiet state- 
ment of His Holiness to the College 
of Cardinals: “We must call things 
by their proper names. In Germany 
there is in fact a religious persecu- 
tion. For a long time they stated, 
and tried to make us believe, that 
there was no persecution. We 
know, however, that there is a 
grievous persecution. Further, that 
there has rarely been a persecution 
so serious, so fearful, so painful 
and so disastrous in its widespread 
effects. This is a persecution in 
which neither the exercise of force, 
nor the pressure of threats, nor the 
subterfuges of cunning and artifice 
have been spared.” 


The Lie 
Colossal 


HAT statement of our lately de- 
ceased Holy Father needs no 
justification. But the Forum of 
New York has assembled abundant 
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In its 


evidence that Hitler lied. 
February number S. K. Padover 
writes: “Persecution began as soon 
as Hitler was in the saddle to which 
he had been hoisted not without 
Catholic help. By 1935, it had pro- 
gressed to public trials, & la Mos- 
cow, of thousands of nuns and 
priests, fined from 1,000 to 150,000 
marks on charges of violating the 
weird currency laws. Brothers of 
various orders were mockingly ac- 
cused of sexual offenses. Catholic 
editors were disciplined for daring 
to urge a modicum of justice. 
Young Nazis publicly sang ribald 
songs about the Church. Posters 
blared: ‘Recognize them, the Ro- 
man Catholic vampires! German 
Youth, stay away from such-like. 
Unite against the international ban- 
dits.’ 

“The Catholic Youth organiza- 
tions were liquidated in 1936. Lud- 
wig Wolker and 100 other leaders 
were seized—on the charge of hav- 
ing had relations with Communists! 
Many were never heard from again. 
. .. A ‘cold pogrom’ has gone on 
ever since. Thousands of nuns 
have been ousted from schools, hos- 
pitals, kindergartens; good party 
members have taken their places. 
Diocesan seminaries have been 
closed, the Theological Faculty at 
Innsbruck abolished. Catholic 
moneys have been confiscated. All 
Catholic colleges have been refused 
recognition and the right to receive 
new students... . 

“When the Nazis have destroyed 
Catholic morale, Church property 
will be confiscated with thorough- 
ness and brutality.” 

Beside physical persecution and 
confiscation there is a campaign of 
scurrilous libel against the Christian 
religion in Germany. Rosenberg 
calls St. Matthew a “Jewish fa- 
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natic,” St. Paul “a materialistic 
Rabbi” and St. Augustine “a mon- 
grel half breed.” Ludendorff, who 
perhaps was insane, but was none 
the less permitted to rant in public, 
denounced Christianity as an 
“Asiatic superstition.” The maga- 
zine Nordland refers to the Sermon 
on the Mount as “the first Bolshe- 
vist manifesto,” and 
No a fervent Nazi said 
Persecution! at a mass meeting 
in Munich, “Adolf 
Hitler’s books and speeches are our 
Sermon on the Mount.” Beyond 
that are blasphemies unprintable. 
There can be therefore only one 
explanation of the bold declaration 
that there is no persecution in Ger- 
many. Goebbels has given it: 
“Propaganda knows neither right 
nor wrong, neither truth nor false- 
hood, but only what it wants.” 
Propaganda? Say rather the new 
form of attack, the lie direct, the 
lie stupendous, the lie colossal. In 
“propaganda” there is a suggestion 
of the subtle, an occasional nuance 
of truth. But the Hitlerian lie is 
all lie. There is a story of the 
German—a good old German of the 
past generation who, being accused 
of lacking a sense of humor, de- 
clared he could see a joke as well 
as the next man. So they told 
him a typical American “tall story.” 
He exclaimed “Dot aindt no choke. 
Dot’s choost a tamn lie!” When 
Hitler says, “No persecution in 
Germany,” it would suffice to say 
“Dot aindt no propaganda. Dot’s 
choost a tamn lie!” 


VERY one remembers that 
Touchstone in As You Like It, 
being asked by Jaques, “Can you 
nominate in order now the degrees 
of the lie?” made the classic reply: 
“I will name you the degrees. The 
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first, the Retort Courteous; the Sec- 
ond, the Quip Modest, the third, the 
Reply Churlish; the fourth, the Re- 
proof Valiant; the fifth, the Coun- 
tercheck Quarrelsome; the sixth, 
the Lie with Circumstance; the sev- 
enth, the Lie Direct.” With no lack 
of respect for Shakespeare’s genius 
as an observer and recorder of hu- 
man foibles and frailties, I venture 
the opinion that his catalogue has 
become obsolete. It is no longer 
comprehensive. How, for instance, 
would you classify the incessant 
repetition by the Spanish ambassa- 
dor De Los Rios that reports about 
Franco’s advance closer and closer 
to Barcelona were “entirely untrue,” 
or his denial, even after Barcelona 
had fallen, that the “Loyalists” had 
any thought of asking terms of sur- 
render? 

There must be a name for it. 
Perhaps psychologists would call it 
“wishful thinking.” The Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore took no pains 
to find a fancy psychological excuse 
for the ambassador. He just up 
and told him what he was. Per- 
haps that is better after all. 


OOKING on the other side of the 
political fence, how are we to 
designate the diplomatic utterances 
of Mr. Chamberlain in regard to the 
abandonment of Czechoslovakia and 
the surrender of the Sudetens? 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, in When 
There is No Peace, 
says that the speech Chamberlain’s 
of the Prime Minis- Yea and Nay 
ter in Parliament on 
March 24th “alternately blew hot 
and blew cold, appealing first to 
noble sentiment and then to less 
noble expediency.” But, he says, 
“one thing Chamberlain did not do 
was speak plainly.” Peace, he said, 
was the greatest interest of the Brit- 
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ish Empire. But there were things 
none the less for which England 
would fight. Britain had—perhaps 
— general obligations under the 
Covenant and specific obligations to 
certain countries, France, Belgium, 
Portugal, Iraq, Egypt. 

But what of Czechoslovakia, the 
country most in question and most 
in need? Mr. Chamberlain believed 
Britain was not bound to protect 
the Czechs, or to help France if 
France helped them. So! France 
was pledged to defend Czechoslo- 
vakia and England was pledged to 
defend France, but England would 
defend neither. 

So far so good. But what con- 
cerns us at the moment is not the 
course of action decided upon by 
Chamberlain but the reasons alleged 
for the course of action. In a pri- 
vate matter he would have said, be- 
ing, we must suppose, a typically 
blunt and honest John Bull: “The 
plain truth is that we are afraid at 
the moment of Adolf Hitler and his 
army. As for pledges and commit- 
ments, obligations, general and spe- 
cial, we now repudiate them. Ad 
impossibile nemo tenetur. We have 
bitten off more than we can chew. 
We have commenced what we can- 
not finish. If that be welching, then 
welching let it be.” 

But diplomats don’t talk the lan- 
guage of honest men. Chamberlain 
“backtracked,” says Mr. Armstrong. 
He warned Germany that what he 
said didn’t mean what it might seem 
to mean. He was not to be under- 
stood as admitting that Britain 
would not in any circumstances in- 
tervene. Then, feigning uncon- 
cern, he dismissed the whole ques- 
tion. “There is no need,” he said, 
“to assume the use of force or in- 
deed to talk about it; such talk is to 
be strongly deprecated.” 
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Now, what kind of lie would 
Touchstone—or Shakespeare—dub 
that? England has obligations to 
the Czechs: she hasn’t obligations 
to the Czechs. She will not inter- 
vene. But she may intervene. But 
why discuss the matter? It is un- 
thinkable that Germany would use 
force against Czechoslovakia! 


HE English tell us they “muddle 

through” this and that, a war or 
a crisis or what not. They seem 
proud of being “muddlers.” But do 
they really muddle? Or is there 
method in their muddling? Do 
they create the theory that they 
muddle because they would rather 
be called muddlers than welchers 
or double crossers? Jan Masaryk, 
former Czechoslovakian minister in 
London, here on a visit (by the way 
is it a visit?) urges us Americans 
“to fight lies with truth,” and in- 
forms us that “the spirit in Eng- 
land of fair play and friendship is 
very strong.” By “England” does 
he mean English diplomats? And 
are we to understand that they 
played fair with Czechoslovakia? Is 
that one of the truths with which 
we shall fight the lie? 


ENTION has been made more 
than once before in these col- 
umns of the humorist who quotes 
dubious headlines and other items 
from the newspapers appending 
only the laconic comment “Wanna 
bet?” Here is one for which I beg 
leave to borrow his technique. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain told 
the House of Commons that Italy 
has undertaken to withdraw her 
troops from Spain as soon as hos- 
tilities have ceased. 
“Wanna bet?” 
Arthur Henderson of the Labor 
Party had called the attention of 
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the Prime Minister to statements 
in the Italian press that Italy would 
not withdraw her troops until after 
a political as well as a military vic- 
tory had been achieved. Chamber- 
lain answered “airily,” “Statements 
in the press do not necessarily rep- 

resent the views of 
Sure! Sure! the country.” No? 
The Italians Not even in the to- 
Will Get Out! talitarian press? Not 

even in Virginio 
Gayda’s Giornale d’ltalia? 

When Mussolini’s editorial 
mouthpiece wrote that Italian 
troops would stay in Spain until a 
political triumph had been consoli- 
dated the British Ambassador in 
Rome was sent to ask Count 
Galeazzo Ciano the Foreign Minister 
whether Gayda spoke for the gov- 
ernment. Ciano assured the Ambas- 
sador that Gayda spoke only for 
himself. 

“Oh, Yeah?” “Wanna bet?” 


UT suppose we drop the diplo- 

mats and take a look at the 
Communists. Here is a news item 
from Washington, February 8th: 
“The Communist Party of the 
United States does not believe in, 
advise, teach or advocate the over- 
throw by force or violence of the 
government of the United States, 
said attorneys for the Party in a 
brief filed by the Supreme Court.” 
Then what can be the meaning of 
this sentence from “The End of 
Capitalism” by Thomas R. Amlie, 
President Roosevelt’s appointee for 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion? “The question arises whether 
a program of this kind could be 
carried out by constitutional politi- 
cal means. Frankly I do not believe 
that the change will be brought 
about by orderly constitutional 
means.” 


Not by force, not by violence, and 
yet not by orderly constitutional 
means. There’s a 
riddle for you. Per- Lying With 
haps Mr. Amlie, or Names and 
his sponsor Presi- Words 
dent Roosevelt will 
solve it for us. But perhaps it is 
not a riddle at all but one more 
“tamn lie” that the Communist 
Party told the Supreme Court. 

Another form of mendacity not 
in the Touchstone catalogue is the 
use of innocent or high sounding 
names to describe something vi- 
cious. We have grown accustomed 
to the title “League Against War 
and Fascism” which really means 
“League for War and Communism.” 
But I have stumbled upon a choicer 
example of ineptronymics in a 
little paragraph about what is go- 
ing on in Shanghai. It seems that 
there is a gang of terrorists in that 
stricken city who call themselves 
“The Society of Honorable and 
Righteous True Chinese.” Next 
thing we know, the “Gas House 
Gang” will call itself “The Fourth 
Ward Self-Advancement Associa- 
tion.” Why not? Doesn’t the Stal- 
in gang which rules by the thug’s 
method—tretail and wholesale mur- 
der, terrorism, “purge” and po- 
grom, call itself a Union of Repub- 
lics? Doesn’t Fascism which has 
again and again violently inter- 
fered with “Catholic Action” call 
itself the friend of the Church? 
Have not both Germany and Italy 
after suppressing free speech, free 
press, free assembly declared 
themselves “the only true Democ- 
racies”? Wasn’t the Anarchist- 
Communist group in Spain called 
“Spanish Democracy”? Were not 
the forces that united to save Spain 
from Russian domination called 
“Rebels”? 


ee ~ 
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ie Touchstone’s litany of the 
forms of the lie, there is no men- 
tion of the Evasive Answer. Per- 
haps that convenient device for 
side-stepping the truth is not tech- 
nically a lie. But it serves the pur- 
pose of a lie, and illustrates Talley- 
rand’s cynical statement that the 
purpose of speech is to conceal 
one’s thought. 

Take a recent sample from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Being asked to de- 
fine the foreign policy of the United 
States, he answered that it was per- 
fectly well defined but that no one 
could define it. Being pressed to 
say specifically whether he consid- 
ered the embargo on the shipment 
of arms to Spain consistent with 
the policy of the United States, he 
replied that it was impossible for a 
nation to have a hard and fast for- 
eign policy to meet every specific 
case next month or next year or 
throughout the years. But nobody 
had demanded an iron-clad formula 
to meet all possible problems pres- 
ent and future. The question was 
about a matter of great immediate 
importance, an embargo on ship- 
ment of arms to a country at war. 
If unwilling to commit himself on 
that matter the President could 
have said, “Excuse me; the subject 
is too highly controversial. I fear to 
touch it. It might explode like a 
grenade in my hand.” But a simple 
statement of the truth is the last 
thing that occurs to the nimble dip- 
lomatic mind. 

Do what they would the report- 
ers couldn’t pin the President down. 
They tried once more: did he think 
the situation in Spain changed to 
such an extent that a review of the 
embargo act was desirable? Again 
he side-stepped: “You know the 
facts as well as I do. Draw your 
own conclusions. But remember 
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that your conclusions and mine 
may differ.” The President’s foot 
work could hardly have been better 
if he were a champion lightweight 
in the ring. “Jack be 
nimble, Jack be 
quick” seems to be 
the motto of the 
politician who will not answer a 
question. Perhaps you couldn’t call 
such mental and lingual adroitness 
a lie. But it’s a darn good substi- 
tute for a lie. 


Roosevelt’s 
Foot Work 


HE foreign policy of the United 

States is really no matter for 
sparring or fencing, or word-jug- 
gling. It’s the most important mat- 
ter before the nation today. Mil- 
lions of us Americans honestly 
want to know where we stand in 
the matter of international relation- 
ships and of possible entrance into 
foreign wars. We are not trying to 
be captious. We have no sinister 
design of putting 
the President on the Information, 
spot. We ask plain Please 
questions and we 
think we have a right to plain an- 
swers. When we ask the President 
what he thinks, it doesn’t edify us 
to get the mocking reply, “Don’t you 
wish you knew?” Or, “See if you 
can trap me into telling.” 

No phrases are heard more fre- 
quently nowadays in these states 
than “Save Democracy!” and “Stop 
the Dictators!” But which are the 
Democracies? And is it our job to 
save them? Why? How? Didn’t 
we Make the World Safe for De- 
mocracy once? Or did we? If we 
did it then, must we do it again? 
And again and again? If we didn’t 
do it then—say rather, if we 
couldn’t do it then—can we do it 
now? And is it our business to 
“stop” the Dictators? Why? And 
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how? With an embargo? A dif- 
ferential embargo? Shall we sell 
arms and other munitions to Eng- 
land and France and Russia? but 
sell no arms or munitions to Ger- 
many or Italy? To China but not 
to Japan? Is it for us to judge the 
nations? To pick out the aggres- 
sor and the innocent victim? Must 
we succor the victim and strafe the 
aggressor? Is it our divinely ap- 
pointed task to see that justice is 
done in Europe, Asia, Africa? Ham- 
let said, 
“The time is out of joint, O cursed 
spite, 
That ever I was born to set it 
right!” 

Are we Americans more magnani- 
mous than Hamlet? Do we rejoice 
that it is our job to correct all evils 
in the world, and right all wrongs? 
If so, we have some job cut out for 
us! 


RANTED—to avoid argument— 
that we are a democracy, and 
that we have to defend our own de- 
mocracy, how are we to do so? 
“The best defense,” they say, “is 
offense.” Shall we therefore make 
a sortie beyond our borders and at- 
tack the attackers of democracy 
anywhere, everywhere? Should we 
have saved Austria from the Hitler 
Juggernaut? In The New York 
Times Anne O’Hare -McCormick 
writes from Budapest that Hungary 
now is in the position of Austria 
just before the Anschluss. Shall we 
warn Hitler to keep out of Hun- 
gary? And suppose he doesn’t? 

A book has just appeared ex- 
plaining that Germany has Den- 
mark hog-tied and ready for slaugh- 
ter. Is Denmark one of the democ- 
racies? And must we then save 
Denmark? How? Shall we send 
battleships? Or write notes? Is 
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there any use writing notes unless 
we are prepared to follow them up 
with battleships? If we stop send- 
ing notes, should we make speeches? 
And bellicose gestures? If that sort 
of protest only makes us ridicu- 
lous, how about putting on the eco- 
nomic pressure? Shall we enact a 
boycott? But Japan told China 
that the boycott is a declaration of 
war. If it is, shall we none the less 
go ahead and boycott the dictators? 


APAN tells us that we must not 
fortify our island of Guam. Is 
that so? Shall we “take lip” from 
the little yellow man and say, “Oh 
well, if you feel like that about it—” 
And what about the Philippines? 
Pending complete separation, are 
they still ours? After the ten-year 
period is up and they are independ- 
ent, must we still protect them? If 
when they are “on their own” 
Japan comes over and takes them 
shall we send ships and men to take 
them back? If we are so anxious to 
get them back, why do we give them 
up? Mr. Hearst calls them a gold 
mine, a treasure, an invaluable as- 
set, and shrieks denunciation of the 
asinine policy of cutting them loose. 
But what is our Government’s point 
of view in the matter? We are toid 
by military men that if Japan moves 
in, it will take ten years and mil- 
lions of men to put her out. Shall 
we send ships and money and men 
ten thousand miles away from 
home to do that little job? Dewey 
did it easily. It will not be so easy 
next time. Hard or easy, are we 
committed to it? 

Why did we take the Philippines 
in the first place? In a highly 
praised book The Far Eastern Pol- 
icy of the United States, Mr. A. W. 
Griswold says we came by our 
Asiatic insular possessions because 
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“a little group of fervent expan- 
sionists led by A. T. Mahan, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 
Lodge believed the hour had struck 
for America to follow Great Britain 
in becoming a great naval and 
colonial power.” Is that a mistaken 
opinion? Were the American peo- 
ple in 1898 bitten by the bug of im- 
perialism? If so, have we since got 
the virus out of our blood? No? 
We still want the Islands? We 
would fight for them? We would 
count no expenditure of blood and 
of gold too great to preserve the 
Igorots, Tagalogs and all our other 
Malayan brothers from the rapa- 
cious Japanese? Yes? No? 

In a word, where do we stand? 
What is our foreign policy? Have 
we a foreign policy? Don’t put us 
off, Mr. President, when we ask our 
childish questions. Don’t jest about 
the matter. Like little children we 
may be timid and frightened and 


puzzled. But like little children 
we are receptive. Be patient and 
explain. Condescend to our curi- 


osity. Foolish and ignorant as we 
are, we think our curiosity pardon- 
able. So, no riddles, please, no 
snappy retorts, no Yea-and-Nay ut- 
terances; no more double talk of 
“well-defined but indefinable.” 
True, you have quoted George 
Washington’s “no entangling alli- 
ances.” We know how he under- 
stood that phrase, but how do you 
understand it? Have you not in ef- 
fect entangled us in an alliance with 
France and England? That’s what 
all the shouting was about. Tell us 
where you stand and we will tell 
you where we stand. Remember 
Woodrow Wilson. Let Congress in 
on your plans and let the people in. 
Then if we all blunder and stumble 
into the next great war it will be 
our own fault. Heaven forbid! 
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Pius XI. 


HE character and career of Pius 

XI. are described eloquently 
and appraised with sympathy and 
justice by Father Parsons elsewhere 
in this number of THE CATHOLIC 
Worvp. But the Editor cannot on 
that account deny himself the right 
of paying his own little tribute to 
the memory of our deeply lamented 
Holy Father. It is my conviction, 
arrived at cautiously and deliberate- 
ly over a period of years, that the 
leader we have lost will find a place 
in history among the ten or twelve 
popes who because of a combina- 
tion of outstanding qualities and 
achievements are reckoned superla- 
tively great. 

For the moment, certain peoples 
in the civilized world may be un- 
able to see that Achille Ratti has 
done more for them and for all hu- 
mankind than their own highly 
touted heroes. This generation of 
Germans, for example, would prob- 
ably scoff at the statement that Hit- 
ler will one day be execrated by 
Germans for his crimes against civi- 
lization — terrorism, racism, exag- 
gerated nationalism, and that the 
Pope who preached right reason, 
charity and tolerance will be exalted 
by ex-Hitlerites. 

The Italians also in a generation 
or two will come to glory in the 
fame of the peace-loving Pius XI. 
rather than in that of the mili- 
taristic blusterer Mussolini, against 
whose principles and methods the 
Pope was compelled so often to 
protest. 

Even the Russians will learn, 
sooner or later, that the true deliv- 
erer of the peoples was not Marx 
or Lenin or Stalin, with their in- 
sistence upon class conflict and irre- 
ligion, but rather men like Leo 
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XIII. who wrote “Rerum Novarum” 
and Pius XI. author of “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno.” 

In our own country, statesmen 
will come to see that the more neg- 
lected papal encyclicals on the 
home, the family, marriage and 
the domestic virtues are more im- 
portant as a basis for the recon- 
struction of society and of the State 
than the Magna Charta or the Bill 
of Rights. 

In our day, states, parties, eco- 
nomic and political philosophies, 
“ideologies” (as they are pompous- 
ly named) have been played up with 
absurd overemphasis and the rights 
of man have been on the other 
hand denied and rejected. It has 
not been popular, in these two dec- 
ades since the World War, to repu- 
diate idolatry of the State and to 
contradict the gospel of blood and 
iron. But the Pope did that unpopu- 
lar thing with patience and quiet 
courage. Inevitably—the world be- 
ing what it is and entire peoples 
being for the moment blind and 
mad—it seemed that he had failed. 
Goebbels, loud speaker for the gos- 
pel of Nietszche, fired a farewell 
shot at the departed Holy Father: 
“The Pope of Unfulfilled Hopes.” 
But unless a man’s hopes are un- 
fulfilled, it proves that they were 
small and mean and cheap. Every 
great prophet hopes more than he 
achieves. Those who look for im- 
mediate visible tangible results, such 
as revenge upon enemies, reprisals, 
annexation of new provinces, vic- 
tories at arms or in diplomacy, may 
have their hopes fulfilled. But 
truly great men visualize results 
that cannot be seen, weighed, meas- 
ured, counted. For the time being 
all prophets are discountenanced. 
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They die, like Pope Pius XI. with 
the words upon their lips, “So many 
things still to do!” Enemies say of 
them that they failed. Friends la- 
ment, like those eulogists who said 
of the late Holy Father, “He slipped 
away from us just when we needed 
him most.” The disconsolate 
disciples on the way to Emmaus 
said sadly, “We had hoped it should 
have been He that was to redeem 
Israel.” To those disciples it seemed 
that even Jesus was “A Pope of 
Unfulfilled Hopes.” They hadn’t 
heard of the Resurrection. They 
had no vision of the future. But 
the mark of the true prophet is that 
his vision is too great to be realized 
immediately. He is, as men say, 
“ahead of his time.” 

So in the case of Pius XI. In his 
thirty encyclicals he outlined a plan 
for civilization, for the Home, the 
Family, Education, Social Justice, 
for “The Peace of Christ in the 
Reign of Christ.” Later, the world 
will awake to the value of his 
teaching. It will learn to venerate 
him as a prophet born out of due 
time, and will wonder why the sec- 
ond quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury didn’t properly appreciate him. 
Perhaps the explanation is that 
Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini, Cham- 
berlain and Daladier loom so large. 
But as time passes, those names will 
be but names, and Pope Pius XI. of 
“Quadragesimo Anno,” “Casti Con- 
nubii,’” “Non Abbiamo Bisogno,” 
“Divini Illius,” will be recognized 
as indeed Pontifex Maximus, archi- 
tect of the structure that bridged 
the chasm separating our barbaric 
generation from the enlightened 
future. 

If that be not a prophecy let it 
be a prayer. 








WHO WANTS A CHRISTIAN STATE? 


By Paut KINIERY 


HE nation in which we live is 

not a Christian state. It has not 
been one at any time in the past, 
nor is it likely to become one in the 
predictable future. As a matter of 
fact, if serious efforts were to be 
made to transform this nation into 
a Christian state, it is quite certain 
that such action would be blocked 
by the so-called “better” elements 
in our social structure. 

In order to develop an adequate 
conception of a Christian state, it is 
necessary that we outline some of 
the features that should character- 
ize a political organization of that 
type. The outline which we may 
sketch must of necessity be rather 
unsatisfactory, since we have no 
state of that nature to which we 
may point as an exemplar. We do 
know, however, that the features 
which such a state should possess 
have been sketched in various papal 
pronouncements. Sections of the 
address, “On Atheistic Commu- 
nism,” and also of the one on 
“The Christian Constitution of 
States,” deal with these _ topics. 
Since local differences make it im- 
possible for anyone to outline a 
political system which will work 
efficiently in all parts of the world, 
it is expected that such letters 
would do no more than outline the 
necessary features of Christian 


states, and suggest that the inci- 
dental features be added to suit the 
needs of the respective areas. 

Since a Christian state would be 
one which would have in operation 
a Christian social order, it is log- 
ical that activities such as those 





outlined by Pius XI. in his encycli- 
cal on the “Reconstruction of the 
Social Order” should function in 
such a state. A competent com- 
mentator on such papal pronounce- 
ments has associated with a state 
of that kind the following activ- 
ities: the strict enforcement of jus- 
tice; the decision as to the form 
of private ownership which would 
best bring about the general wel- 
fare; the protection of all elements 
in the community, with special re- 
gard for the weak and the poor; the 
making of laws on such matters as 
housing, working conditions, wages, 
etc.; the taking of such action as 
would make more likely the pay- 
ment of a living wage to workers; 
the placing of restrictions upon 
free competition when it would ap- 
pear that such competition would 
be of harm to the majority of the 
citizens; the preservation of a just 
freedom, which should not be 
tainted by any form of injustice; 
the owning and operating of such 
utilities and industries as could not 
be safely left in the hands of in- 
dividuals who might harm the 
community; and the promotion of 
economic co-operation upon an in- 
ternational scale. 

In such a plan it is evident that 
the part played by government is 
not that of a mere spectator. Gov- 
ernment, under such a plan, would 
act the part of an umpire, forcing, 
if necessary, both labor and capital 
to play the game in such a way that 
the termination of play would not 
witness widespread economic chaos. 
There seems to be a general as- 
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sumption that government, with 
all its faults, may be less subject 
to greed and unbecoming conduct 
than either capital or labor. It 
would appear that Pius XI. has a 
healthy respect for the part that 
government should play in the life 
of the twentieth century. It also 
appears that he believes the Cath- 
olic Church can carry on her work 
under any type of government, so 
long as that government allows the 
Church the necessary freedom to 
carry on her spiritual and social 
functions. 

Those are some of the character- 
istics, we may say, of a Christian 
state, having in operation a Chris- 
tian social order. Other Catholic 
commentators, in outlining the fea- 
tures of a Christian state, stress 
the necessity of a system in which 
the people would accept the obliga- 
tions imposed by social charity, 
and would then organize themselves 
by industries and _ professions. 
These organizations, functioning 
under the guidance of government, 
would then establish justice and 
work for the welfare of all classes. 
Catholic writers ordinarily make 
clear that such an arrangement 
cannot be reached by economic 
means alone. They make clear, 
as does Pius XI., that economic 
means and moral means must be 
used in order to bring about 
the establishment of a Christian 
state. Other Catholic authors have 
stressed the necessity of social jus- 
tice and social charity in the Chris- 
tian state under discussion. They 
demand that the welfare of all be 
considered at all times, in order 
that social justice may be achieved, 
and they also ask for the practice 
of social charity, that love which 
men should have for one another 
because they are all children of 


God, sharing in the fruits of the 
Redemption. 

The complete picture of a Chris- 
tian state has not been outlined by 
the above statements, but it is at 
least evident that such a _ state 
would differ from any now func- 
tioning, or that has functioned in 
the past. It may seem somewhat 
discouraging to realize that Chris- 
tianity has failed to bring about the 
erection of a truly Christian state 
in the past two thousand years, 
and we may ask as to the possibil- 
ity that Christianity may bring 
about the creation of such a state 
in the next two thousand years. 
However, it is to the credit of Chris- 
tianity, that although it has not 
brought about the foundation of 
truly Christian states, it has at least 
done much to prevent the secular 
states from becoming more pagan 
than they are at present. I sug- 
gest that we devote our attention 
to the problems of the next five 
years rather than to all those which 
will appear in the next two thou- 
sand years. In view of the factors 
that are working to bring about the 
disintegration of this nation, it is 
possible for almost anything to 
happen here. There is no individ- 
ual who can afford the sense of 
comparative security enjoyed by 
many people in preceding genera- 
tions. Disintegration from within, 
rather than attacks from without, 
will perhaps bring about the end 
of this nation, when that develop- 
ment takes place. 

As we examine the possibility of 
establishing a Christian state in 
this nation, which certainly stands 
today well in the foreground of 
that small group of nations still 
paying some respect to the rights 
of individuals, we may ask our- 
selves the question: “Who would 
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oppose the establishment in the 
United States of such a nation?” 
The answer to that is: “Virtually 
everybody.” That being the case, 
we can appreciate the remote pos- 
sibility of establishing such a state. 
Among the millions who would op- 
pose it, we may list the following 
groups, mentioning at the same 
time the outstanding reasons for 
the opposition: the atheistic Com- 
munists, because such a state would 
permit men to worship their Crea- 
tor; the Fascists, because such a 
state would oppose the doctrine 
that might makes right; the Nazis, 
because such a state would be faith- 
ful to its promises; the Conserva- 
tives, because such a state would 
be a definite break with the past; 
the Radicals, because such a state 
would not be committed to blind 
experimentation upon human be- 
ings; the Socialists, because the 
state would not be strong enough 
under such a plan; the Anarchists, 
because the state would be too 
strong under such a plan; the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats, be- 
cause under such a plan political 
activity would become as meaning- 
less as George Washington wanted 
it to be in this nation; and finally, 
the Christians, because in such a 
state Christianity would have to be 
practiced daily, rather than pro- 
fessed weekly, and then weakly. 
Naturally, there would be excep- 
tions among all groups mentioned, 
including the Christians, but in 
general the prospects for a Chris- 
tian state in the predictable future 
are doomed because the groups that 
I have mentioned, some of which 
pose as inveterate enemies, would 
be inclined to unite and oppose 
the introduction of anything as ri- 
diculous and irreligious as a gov- 
ernment based upon the clear teach- 
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ings of the New Testament. Such 
a state, we are told, must be main- 
tained only in the realm of the 
imagination, and not be seriously 
considered by “practical” people. 
Middle class or bourgeois civiliza- 
tion, which infects virtually all of 
us, is so dead to spiritual values, as 
Father Virgil Michel often pointed 
out, that no government could ap- 
peal to it which did not carry with 
it the assurance that present in- 
terest rates would be maintained 
and that bank statements would 
reach the depositors regularly at 
the opening of the month. Modern 
capitalism, which so many respect- 
able Christians assume was the 
principal teaching stressed by the 
Founder of Christianity, has within 
itself the power to kill in man the 
desire to create a world in which 
virtue, rather than material wealth, 
would be the measure of value and 
success. The average modern 
Christian has become so addicted 
to thinking in terms of modern 
capitalism, with its complete con- 
tempt for Christian ethics, that he 
is of necessity a believer in mod- 
ern capitalism, first, and a believer 
in Christianity, second. Many who 
profess to have a great degree of 
concern in the present capitalistic 
order because, as they maintain, 
such an order is necessary for the 
preservation of Christianity, are 
really much more interested in the 
preservation of modern capitalism 
than they are in the continuation of 
Christianity. If the majority of 
them were forced to make a choice 
between the continuance of one or 
the other, we may be quite certain 
that Christianity would go and mod- 
ern capitalism would remain. 

Some people apparently believe 
that modern capitalism was ush- 
ered in with the foundation of 
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Christianity. As a matter of fact, 
many of the “respectable” Chris- 
tians of today would not have asso- 
ciated with the poverty - stricken 
rabble that represented Christianity 
in many of the cities of the ancient 
world. The early Christians were 
inclined to share what they had in 
common, and to live the communis- 
tic lives still lived by our religious 
orders. The Christian Church does 
not stand indebted to modern cap- 
italism for its origin; it does not 
stand greatly indebted to it for its 
condition today, since the poor, 
rather than the rich, maintain our 
churches, schools, and other in- 
stitutions. The Christian Church 
will be functioning when the word 
“capitalism” will be a forgotten 
economic term. The Christian state 
must not be considered as de- 
pendent upon any particular eco- 
nomic system. Since it is believed 
by Christians that private property 
enables a man more easily and 
surely to work out his eternal sal- 
vation, it is certain that the right 
to private property would be recog- 
nized in a Christian state. Not 
only would it be recognized, as it 
is in this nation, but the likelihood 
is that greater opportunity would 
be given to the average man to ac- 
quire some property than is now 
the case. 

Not only do we have to realize 
that the chances are very remote 
that such a state will develop any- 
where within our generation, but 
we also have to keep in mind the 
fate that would perhaps befall a 
government of that kind. We may 
as well be realistic in this matter, 
and realize that even though we 
could develop such a state here, its 
chances for survival would be very 
slender. In the world of today 
we have very marked contempt 


shown for the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, not only on the part of 
individuals, which is bad enough, 
but also on the part of nations, 
which is perhaps much worse. One 
proof of the national contempt for 
Christianity is the effort being 
made by virtually every nation to 
pass other nations in the race 
toward greater armaments. Prep- 
aration for war usually means 
war; war means slaughter and the 
utter abnegation of Christianity. 
War demands that all the charit- 
able teachings of the Founder of 
Christianity be forgotten, and that 
all the forces that can increase 
hatred be called into play, so that 
brother will kill brother, if need 
be, in the interest of a “patriotic” 
cause. In the world of today, as 
never before in our generation, 
might makes right. Some of the 
nations are deliberately arming 
themselves for purposes of attack; 
others, perhaps, are thinking in 
terms of defense as they pour mil- 
lions and billions of dollars into the 
greedy maw of armament. The fact 
remains, however, that a nation 
which would lay aside its armament 
and practice the Christian charity 
of the New Testament, would be 
seized by some other less religious 
nation. It would take a hardy in- 
dividual, indeed, to recommend 
complete disregard of the possibil- 
ity of seizure of this nation by a 
foreign power, in a world defi- 
nitely dominated by Stalin, Hitler 
and Mussolini. The fate of Austria, 
which was attempting, after a fash- 
ion, to evolve into a Christian state, 
is still fresh in our minds, to say 
nothing about Czechoslovakia, and, 
in case anyone has already forgot- 
ten, the formerly sovereign nation 
of Ethiopia. It is simply not pos- 
sible for an unprotected state to 
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survive under the law of the jungle 
now serving as international law. 

Accordingly, I am very willing to 
admit that I would be among those 
who would oppose the rapid trans- 
formation of this nation into a 
Christian state, properly speaking. 
It seems strange that one who pro- 
fesses to be a Christian should be 
opposed to the further development 
of Christianity, but as a matter of 
fact, I would prefer to live in this 
nation under prevailing conditions, 
which, while not truly Christian, 
are not at any rate, rabidly anti- 
Christian, such as we generally find 
in the dictator-controlled nations. 
It seems to me that a Christian un- 
willingness upon the part of this 
nation to repay evil with evil, or 
attack for attack, would make it 
impossible for those of us who are 
Christians, to profess or practice 
Christianity at all within the pre- 
dictable future. Hence, it seems 
that just as it is virtually impos- 
sible for an individual to live a 
thoroughly Christian life in a na- 
tion not populated with Christians, 
so too is it impossible for a nation 
which would wish really to adopt 
Christianity as a mode of national 
expression, to survive in a world 
dominated by nations which look 
upon Christianity as a disintegrat- 
ing force, working against the best 
interests of the state. 

Since therefore it seems impos- 
sible for a given individual to live 
a consistently unselfish Christian 
life in this nation, and since it 
seems not only that the nation is 
unlikely to become Christian, but 
also that if it did so transform it- 
self, it would be absorbed by a dic- 
tator dominated nation, we may 
ask ourselves as to whether or not 
we may take any steps toward the 
creation of a Christian state. How 
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far can we go, we may ask, toward 
such an objective? Can anything 
be done, or must we reconcile our- 
selves to the materialism and the 
paganism that dominate every so- 
called “civilized” state of today? 
All answers to such an inquiry 
must be provisional. 

For example, how far may we go 
in the direction of a Christian state, 
in regard to the world of labor and 
industry? Certainly, the principles 
of the papal encyclicals have not 
been put into general practice in 
those fields. Although Leo XIII. 
and Pius XI. have put their stamp 
of approval on the formation of 
labor unions, we may be very sure 
that papal approval would not be 
given to all the activities of the 
labor unions. We may be very 
sure that the Christian charity 
which the pontiff would like to see 
in the labor union, and the ten- 
dency which he would like to see 
of the labor union’s merging into 
the more general occupational 
group, are not always in evidence. 
Labor unions have been guilty of 
actions which cannot be accorded 
a Christian defense. In a Christian 
state, there would not be open war- 
fare between the two leading 
spokesmen of the labor world. 
There is much more in common be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Labor and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, than there 
is between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. Some 
will say: “That is as it should be.” 
Ordinarily, one who would say 
that that would also say that labor 
unions are not necessary. Fortu- 
nately, there is a difference of opin- 
ion on that. Not everyone sees in 
the large employer of labor a twen- 
tieth-century angel, seeking whom 
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he may help, with higher wages and 
shorter hours. On the other hand, 
it is ridiculous to see in the large 
employer an individual whose great 
aim in life is the furtherance of mis- 
ery among the workers. Until 
labor and capital are much more 
unselfish and honest than either is 
at this time, there can be no Chris- 
tian state erected in this nation. 

In our political life, we expect 
and encounter misrepresentation 
and calumny presented as an in- 
tegral part of the picture. Political 
struggles, as we know them, would 
be impossible in a Christian state. 
Under such an arrangement no man 
could make it his life profession to 
go about misrepresenting, know- 
ingly and willingly and profitably, 
the motives and actions of other 
men. Politics would therefore be 
impossible. Party struggles at the 
expense of the nation would dis- 
appear in favor of unselfish, whole- 
hearted co-operation, exerted with 
an effort to improve the welfare of 
all sections of the nation. 

In foreign affairs, we would be 
under an obligation not merely to 
refrain from suspecting that other 
nations were about to attack us, 
but we would also have to make 
efforts to aid other nations. It is 
quite possible that Christian char- 
ity would then prompt us to make 
available to less favored people, 
many of the rich natural resources 
of this nation. It is quite likely that 
we would then better realize that 
world peace is always threatened 
when a given nation is convinced 
that it has been deprived of its legi- 
timate share of the world’s wealth. 
We would have to revise to some 
extent our idea of rights in prop- 
erty, with reference not only to the 
individual, but also with reference 
to the nation as such. Tariff bar- 


riers as we have them, and immi- 
gration restrictions as are now in 
operation, might undergo extensive 
modifications. The pre-eminence 
of the United States might be 
threatened, but the need for pre- 
eminence of any nation in a world 
of Christian states is not readily 
apparent. Equality of nations 
would tend to develop, and people 
who do not like to think in terms 
of equality would protest. 

Education would also undergo 
extensive changes in a Christian 
state. In such a state, the bitter 
competition of the present indus- 
trial era would to some extent dis- 
appear, and that which would re- 
main would to a great extent be 
controlled. We now think in terms 
of conflicts when we educate our 
children, and we also think in terms 
of money values. We can only 
dimly vision the profound changes 
that would take place in the field 
of education under a Christian 
state. Education would then be 
concerned with instilling ideas on 
co-operation rather than thoughts 
of competition, and would also 
stress the eternal values, rather 
than those which fluctuate with the 
stock market. 

Finally, the greatest changes of 
all would perhaps come in the field 
of religion, since religion in a truly 
Christian state would become the 
great and beneficent influence in 
the lives of virtually all citizens that 
it now is in the lives of a few of our 
people. In a Christian state, each 
man would think of his obligations 
to his fellow man, rather than of 
his own needs at all times. Charity 
would bind all men together in that 
love which brought about the Cruci- 
fixion. When that charity per- 
meates mankind, the Christian state 
will be developed. 








THE ROSE OF TRALEE 


By JoHN O’CoNNOR 


OMMERCIAL reports are my 
line, so don’t be angry if I 
muff a great story... . 


The first time I met Terry was 
in Adlon’s Bar in Berlin. Ed 
Greene of the Herald introduced us 
—and we were soon into another 
round. Tongues loosened and 
opinions flowed freely. Finally, 
following politics and the interna- 
tional scene, the talk got around to 
religion and then—women. 

Ed Greene had no place there! 
He’s married and he and Helen have 
three grand kids. For her sake he 
had been hoping the paper would 
call him home and out of Europe. 

I said Helen was right. When 
a foreign correspondent has a fam- 
ily it is time for him to quit being 
a foreign correspondent. A suit- 
case is no place to raise children. 
“And if I ever marry, I quit this 
kicking about,” I said. “How about 
you, Terry?” 

The slender fellow toyed with his 
Martini glass for awhile. Without 
looking up, he answered: 

“I guess I'll just keep moving 
from conference to war to riot to 
revolution until my number comes 
up.” 

“The right girl would keep you 
home,” I said. 

He looked at me slowly, intently. 
I was aware of the red creeping 
over my face. His eyes and his 
mouth seemed hard lines, etched in 
steel. Then his face relaxed. His 
voice remained soft, although ever 
since I’ve thought it could be aw- 
fully chilling. 


He finally broke the long silence. 

“Yes, one could,” he said. He 
paused—and snapped the Martini 
glass in his hand. “... and only 
one!” 

Ed Greene seemed sympathetic 
towards his fellow rover. “I remem- 
ber now, Terry. You mean you’re 
still exiled from—” 

“__from the ‘Rose of Tralee. 

“*The Rose of Tralee,’” I said. 
“Excuse me, Terry—but I always 
think of John McCormack when I 
hear of that number.” 

“So dol... after a fashion.” 

We paid the check and departed. 
The next day Ed told me that Terry 
had left for Rome. He was to have 
an interview with Jl Duce and an 
audience with Pius XI. 


As Major Towning guided me 
across the portals of Firpo’s in Cal- 
cutta, he beckoned to a figure in 
the lounge. The face seemed 
familiar to me— and my memory 
was correct. The Major was intro- 
ducing Terry and me—nor did we 
reveal our previous introduction 
until the formal Army man was 
finished. 

Towning dwelt on incredible In- 
dia during our dinner—but it was 
Terry who had the most news. It 
was news he couldn’t print, even 
though he was the itinerant corre- 
spondent for the World Syndicate. 
My prosaic commercial reports and 
articles seemed inconsequential as 
he dominated the dinner talk. 

He spoke of the hidden war for 
oil, of the trouble in Palestine, the 
gun runners and ivory traders 
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along the Gold Coast. Gandhi, 
Lyons of Australia, Hirota, Jl Duce, 
Kai-shek, Pius XI.—all of them 
seemed to be right at his finger- 
tips. He was ready for any com- 
bination of circumstances—which, 
I suppose, is why he was such a 
good man. 

When dinner was over, he said 
to me: 

“I’m tired. Been on the run for 
months. There’s a plane for Cey- 
lon at dawn—and a fine golf course 
when we get there.” 

As I hadn’t taken a vacation in 
four years, I agreed. Two weeks 
would do no harm—and Terry 
might give me some information J 
could use. Free lancing around the 
world is all right—but very pre- 
carious at times. 





Two days later we were playing 
golf up in the beautiful high- 
lands of Ceylon. At the fifteenth 
hole we decided that the sun was 
too much and we retreated to the 
shade. Terry was juggling three 
balls as we sat on a bench and 
tried to cool off. I watched him for 
awhile and then the beautiful 
bougainvilleas caught my eye. For 
no particular reason I suddenly 
said: 

“Say, Terry—how’s “The Rose of 
Tralee’?” 

The three balls fell to the grass. 
His hand remained motionless. 
Then he looked at me quickly. 

“Say — you know only what I 
mentioned in Adlon’s?” 

“Yes. I just thought of her with- 
out cause...” 

“. . . Perfectly all right. You 
might as well know the story. I 
raised myself for her and because 
of her with a terrific struggle. All 
through the battle I hoped—I knew 
—that I'd win her when I had 


proved myself. And now — she’s 
far away—and I’m far away from 
her thoughts.” 


It was past noon when Terry 
neared the end of his story. He 
told of his fight up from the cor- 
ner poolroom into one of the better 
reporters and writers of the day. 
He spoke of his early fears and dis- 
appointments, his rejection slips 
and small checks; his dark hours 
when the gang and the girls beck- 
oned. 

“... and she’s been in my mind 
since ever I saw her. The easy life 
lost me for night college. 

“When I finished, I thought it 
was merely a question of time for 
the two of us. There was hope for 
awhile, but one of the boyhood 
beaux appeared and things changed. 
Whether I underestimated him or 
not, he was soon head man.” 

Terry was doing a variety of 
tricks with the balls again. He 
grinned as he continued his story. 

“Well, I was one of those up and 
coming journalists! I pulled an 
exposé of political conditions in our 
town—not knowing that it would 
strike so close to her family until 
I was in too deep to back out. 

“She thought it cheap—and un- 
necessary on my part. So, in a 
high mood, I took this roving job 
and have had it for three years.” 


That night we drove under a full 
moon through the mountain roads 
five thousand feet above the sea. 
When we reached a promontory 
with naught but the expanse of 
starlit sea before us and the black 
jungle behind us, Terry returned to 
his unfinished story without being 
asked. He had avoided it during 
dinner—and I wondered if he 
thought he had said enough. 
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“That ‘Rose of Tralee’ part. . .? 
Well, when I first met her that song 
was being played. It fits her any- 
way, she’s so lovely and fair. Like 
the girl in the song, it is not her 
beauty alone that wins you. She’s 
frail, is my rose—and my best 
memories of her are of those in the 
moonlight.” 

“Terry,” I asked, “did she ever 
marry?” 

He laughed lightly. “No! Mr. 
Boyhood Friend started to drink— 
and the way he drank let him out 
—very neat.” 

“And you’re still in exile!” 

His fingers drummed on the steer- 
ing wheel. He looked out to sea 
for a few minutes, the rippling ex- 
panse mirrored in his dark eyes. 
After a few minutes he spoke: 

“Me? ... Say, do you think I 
should go back?” 

“You’ve told me you made your- 
self for her—and I'll wager you’re 
all she has left.” 

“The other lad was given his 
leave only three months ago, my 
sister told me. I’ve always been 
regular with my letters. Say—!” 
In the midst of his exuberance his 
face fell. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Tll have to get more money. 
She’s not well ... in a nursing 
home in London. But there’s noth- 
ing she’ll ever lack—if I have to 
steal it.” 

He started the car. “By golly, 
you’ve given me an idea. I have 
enough money for a few minutes 
we call months. By that time I 
might be able to peddle one good 
screen story.” 

The next day I was leaving for 
the golf course with an Australian 
merchant when Terry rushed across 
the lobby. Two servants preceded 
him, carrying his bags and type- 
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writer. He was dressed in immacu- 
late linens—and his eyes shone with 
eagerness. 

“So soon?” I asked. 

“It’s the Imperial Airways to 
Hongkong and then the Honolulu 
Clipper to Alameda. I’m gambling 
on Hollywood or New York to buy 
some of my stuff. Regardless, I'll 
spend my last cent to reach her.” 

“Good luck, Terry! And give my 
best to the . . . ‘Rose of Tralee.’ ” 

He grinned and nodded eagerly. 
Without another word, he turned 
and ran down the steps into the 
waiting car. 


Two years after the Ceylon inci- 
dent and Terry’s sudden departure, 
I had worked my way around to 
New York again. As soon as I ar- 
rived in the city, I called on Ed 
Greene. He was now foreign editor 
of the Herald and his headquarters 
was in New York. He insisted I 
dine with the Greene family and 
their newest “edition” that night. 

During the conversation at din- 
ner, Terry came to mind. 

“Have you ever seen or heard 
anything about Terry?” I asked Ed. 
“He left me in a hurry in the high- 
lands of Ceylon over two years ago. 
He was going back to that girl he 
adored.” 

Ed’s face fell. “He dropped in 
on me when he was in New York. 
He had sold two screen stories on 
the coast and several magazine ar- 
ticles in New York .. .” 

“He must have been happy.” 

“Too happy. Before sailing for 
London, he went out on a party 
that ended up slumming. Terry 
lost the crowd and—was shang- 
haied! Imagine, in this day and 
age!” 

“But the wireless... 

“That captain didn’t give him a 
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chance. At least, that was all we 
heard for several months. It was 
a slow freighter, bound for Cape- 
town. It was wrecked off Boma 
and all but three perished. Terry 
was one of the three.” 

“Where did you hear this, Ed?” 
I asked. 

“From Cliff Gillette. He was in 
Alexandria and an American sea- 
man stopped him and asked him for 
aid. Cliff asked him how he came 
to be on the beach. He told Cliff 
of the wreck and how the shang- 
haied fellow and he came on a 
Greek freighter from Boma to Alex- 
andria. 

“Cliff asked him where his com- 
panion was—and he said he was 
tending bar in a waterfront café. 
Cliff went there—and from his de- 
scription of the man, it was Terry.” 

Ed shook his head vigorously. 
“Terry must have been hit on the 
head. Why didn’t he let us know 
where he was? Why did a fellow 
with his intellect and will ‘hit the 
beach’? Why did he fail that 
girl?” 


A few months ago I was in Cairo 
—and when someone mentioned a 
trip to Alexandria, I was only too 
glad to go along. There was some- 
thing I wanted to find out for my- 
self and for Ed Greene. 

Every café and bar in that tough 
seaport knew my face. But no one 
knew Terry. One place, near the 
P and O docks, had had a bartend- 
er that answered the description— 
but he had left a long time ago. As 
a matter of fact, he had worked 
there a week and had left a few 
days after another effendi had been 
asking for him. The effendi had 
been Cliff Gillette. 

There must have been a weak 
streak in Terry. Why after being 


shanghaied, didn’t he report to the 
nearest consul? Many of them 
knew him. Why had he failed that 
very center of his life, the frail 
“Rose of Tralee’? 

Talented, athletic, strong - willed 

. . why did a man like that dis- 
appear into the murky depths of 
an Alexandria slum? 

It was beyond me. 


Last April I cracked. Too many 
reports, the doctors said, and no 
recreation. So I went to Sussex for 
a rest. It was quiet there and |! 
caught up with all my reading and 
a bit of golf. 

The days passed slowly and when 
my nerves began to respond to 
sleep and rest, the old map came 
out again—this time with pleasure 
as my goal. 

Only on a map of Ireland will 
you find “Tralee.” I would go 
there, I decided, for Terry’s face 
and laugh and hopes came back in- 
to my mind. And that anonymous 
girl of his, named after a song! I 
wrote to Ed Greene that afternoon 
and told him of my plans. 

Not many days later, I was stand- 
ing in the market place of the small 
town, waiting for the bus that 
would meet the London train. Sev- 
eral brown-garbed monks alighted 
from a battered wagon, and with 
sallies of laughter, entered the book- 
store. 

I was dimly aware of the driver, 
who had been left behind, watching 
me from his seat. Suddenly he tied 


the reins to a post. . . and before I 
knew it, the iron grip of Terry held 
my arm! 


“By all that’s holy!” 

“and with all that’s holy,” was 
the quick retort. “How are you?” 
Terry, leaner and harder, seemed 
better than I had ever seen him. 
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The frost of years had just touched 
his temples, although he had yet to 
see twenty-nine. 

“All right. Say—why the sud- 
GMBscee’ 

“Vanishing act?” 

“Yes. Terry—” 

“Brother Robert, now. Proceed.” 

“Yes—Brother Robert. Why the 
sudden disappearance from the 
world in general?” 

He looked at me seriously. “Tell 
Ed Greene and my old boss .. . and 
that’s all?” 

“As you will.” 

“Fine. Meet me this afternoon 
on the high cliff?” 

“Capital. I was just going... 
to London.” There was no sense 
in telling him now. 


I must have been rather anxious, 
because I was two hours early. It 
was after three when the former 
Terry strode up the path. We 
silently shook hands and sat on the 
stone bench near the ledge. There 
was a light breeze blowing in from 
the channel and the breakers 
against the rocks below were small. 

Terry began to speak: 

“You heard about the New York 
party and the ill-fated trip to Cape- 
town?” 

“Yes, Ed Greene told me.” 

so ee 

“Well, I searched Alexandria for 
you after Cliff Gillette had told Ed 
you answered the description. But 
—I had no luck.” 

He looked at me directly, his eyes 
searching into mine. They were 
friendly, even grateful; and they 
were very keen. “Thanks,” he said 
abruptly, “it’s not everyone who 
would do a thing like that. 

“I tell you this because you’ve 
been sympathetic to me... and en- 
couraged me once—in Ceylon. You 
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may tell Ed Greene, and Howe, my 
old boss, ... and no one else where 
I am or why.” 

“I'll carry that out Ter—Brother 
Robert.” 

He grinned as he lit his pipe. 
After drawing on it awhile, he 
turned to me and resumed the grin. 

“I disappeared nicely in Alex- 
andria. Even the Consul was look- 
ing for me for days.” 

“I'd given you up,” I said. “But 
start the story from New York.” 

“Well, I was all set to meet her 
in England right after I sold that 
screen story to the Lion Films. But 
I went out on a party that ended 
up at the waterfront the following 
dawn. Someone slugged me—and 
I awoke in the stinking hold of a 
freighter that was bound for the 
Gold Coast and Capetown. Twice 
I tried to send her a message—and 
I was beaten for my pains. 

“A spell of bad weather gave the 
old tub a leak—and then, off the 
African coast, she went down. Two 
others and myself were the only 
ones to reach shore.” 

He looked out to sea for several 
minutes — and then continued his 
story. 

“T struck up with this capitan of 
a Greek freighter—and he brought 
the three of us to Alexandria. The 
other two went to the seaman’s 
home. They didn’t know who I 
was ...and the entire episode gave 
me a splendid ‘out.’” 

“Out?” 

“Yes, ‘out.’ I was tired of chas- 
ing and making headlines all over 
the world. The movies sickened 
me—and I couldn’t stop thinking 
of her. I would have been with her 
two months before if I hadn’t been 
hit on the head in New York. 

“My Hollywood money was with 
my London agent. As soon as tend- 
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ing bar in Alexandria enabled me 
to cable him specific instructions, 
I left.” 

The sun was beginning to go 
down in the west. There was a 
sharp breeze blowing in from the 
channel and the whitecaps began 
to show. We watched the scene 
for awhile, smoking in silence. 

Then he picked up the threads 
again. 

“I reached London unnoticed and 
proceeded to her old home. She 
had gone—and the new tenants 
did not know where. Well, to 
dwarf a long story—I found 
Mace 

“Where?” 

“In a nursing home, down to 
her last shilling. I made arrange- 
ments to have her brought to 
France, without her knowing that 
it took half of what I had earned to 
do so.” 

“Terry — Brother Robert— 
youre... 

“Let me finish. You’re the only 
one other than the Provincial here 
who has heard the story.” He 
closed his eyes for a moment and 
his knuckles whitened with the 
closing of his fists. 

“Never mind what was wrong 
with her. Her mother had died the 
day I was shanghaied — and when 
she cabled and received no answer 
from me (and I was soon due!) it 
hurt. 

“Her health had never been too 
good—and with her mother’s death 
and my silence and the ’flu—she 
very nearly died. However, a few 
months of the country around 
Chamonix and she became a sound, 
though still a bit frail, young lady. 

“She was grand in those glorious 
Spring days in the Alps. I didn’t 
care much whether I made big sums 
or ever chased headlines again. I 





did sell a few stories to British 
magazines under a nom de plume. 
Her recovery was what counted. 

“The week before we were to be 
married I taught her how to drive 
acar. It was a present—but I was 
not going to tell her until she quali- 
fied as a driver. 

“She was like a child with a toy. 
She learned fast—and in two days 
she had self-confidence and all the 
motions down well. I can still see 
the glow of achievement that made 
her cheeks match the knitted pink 
hat she wore. How proud she was 
when she zigzagged through a line 
of empty bottles on the road with- 
out touching a single one! 

“Two days before the wedding 
she took the car out alone. She was 
making a right turn at about forty 
when the right front tire blew out. 
The car nearly crushed her.” His 
hand ran lightly over the crucifix in 
his knotted girdle. 

“She lived for awhile. In those 
last gray hours, she told me how 
she loved me and how she wanted 
me always to be good, to help oth- 
ers, to pray for her. 

“It was then, in that crucible, 
that I realized that love was not 
only based on feeling and attrac- 
tion. Before anyone else—that girl 
loved God. She had told me that 
and she said that God loved her 
because He died for her. 

“Before she died she told me that 
all the pain she was suffering she 
was gladly offering up for me. 
Imagine, for me! It was then that 
I realized what real love meant to 
her kind. Above the flesh, above 
the senses—from the highest fac- 
ulty in man. Hers was the finest, 
for she offered her pain and death 
that I might live. It was just like 
everything else that was part of 
her.” 
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It was a long time before I was 
able to break the silence. The bells 
in the tower sounded and I said: 

“It’s getting late, Terry. The sun 
is going down.” 

“Yes. But now you know. That 
finishes the story of the ‘Rose of 
Tralee’ . . . too good for any of us. 
I saw the futility of my writing. 
I had no perspective on life and its 
meaning, on love. So if ever I 
write again—and I shall—I’ll try 
to say something worth-while. 

“Those few months in the Alps 
with her, with Spring in the air... 
gave me peace, which St. Thomas 


What miracles He wrought! 
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says is the tranquillity of order. 
It’s not the dull business the out- 
side world thinks it to be either. 
After I buried her—I came here... 
and it’s here I stay.” 

He rose and tapped the ashes 
from his pipe on the sole of his 
sandal. As we turned down the 
path to the monastery, he grasped 
my arm. 

“I take care of the east half of 
the garden,” he said. And in the 
shadows of the declining day, I 
could see that the entire east wall 
was covered with flowers. 

They were all roses. 


SECOND STATION: JESUS IS MADE TO BEAR HIS CROSS 


By CATHERINE BRADSHAW 


HAT’S right: make Him raise high upon His back 
The sign of ignominy and of disgrace; 

Make Him pull over rocks and stones the Cross 

On which in agony die those who lie 

And rob and plot against the throne of law: 

The law of Caesar must be made supreme. 

Yes, Caesar’s law, and with that law one power 

Among the people moving restlessly 

From us to follow this strange Man Who claims 

He is the Son of God. And by those lies 


He called forth once 


A man dead several days, and in response 
To His command, the man walked slowly forth 
As one who wakens from a slumber deep, 
Untroubled by phantastic dreams and thoughts. 
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Would that my sleep might once again be calm 
And that these visions which I see at night 

Might vanish into dark oblivion. 

Of late I have been troubled by strange signs 

And omens, nor can any tell the cause; 

The soothsayers are silent when I ask, 

And all the prophets look at me amazed 

While giving those same answers which they give 
To all requests. Why do I dream of storms 

Or crashing city walls or ghosts of dead 

Long changed to ash? Why do I waken cold, 

My breath in some strange way caught in my throat? 
At council yesterday why was my voice 

So strident, my demands insistent, harsh, 

As if I doubted what the end might be? 

Why did I shudder when his hand reached out 

To grasp with avid claws those silver coins 

Which rang as lead among the cruel mouths 

And flaming eyes of hate? Why did his hand 
Gleam dully red beneath that yellow light, 

The rays of which but barely raised the gloom 
And shadows in the room—nor struck a gleam 
From shining hair and gems in golden rings? 
Come—strike Him—make Him walk more quickly on— 
It must be done; the sun with grimness moves 
Inevitably toward the west . . . My wife! 

How strange that she should leave our child and stand 
In silence at this sight. She only sighed 

When I reported in high glee the death 

That we so justly voted for this Man. 

But, look! She did not leave the child alone! 

He clings with both hands to her robe and sobs— 
Why does he cry? She bites her trembling lips, 
The Prophet pauses . . . why,—He put His Hand 
Upon my child! Away with Him! To death!... 
But why did we condemn the Man? What crime 


Did He? I cannot now recall... . Kill Him! 











THE DECLINE OF FRENCH ANTI-CLERICALISM 


By ALFRED F. ScHNEppP, S.M. 


OW he ever got that fat was a 

mystery to me. True, at table 
he worked industriously, both his 
blue-black chin and his stubby 
hands wagging without pause. But 
that was just the point. They 
weren’t engaged in what should 
have been their owner’s main pur- 
pose in coming to the dining-hall. 
All they seemed to be doing was 
manufacturing conversation — or 
rather monologue. At least, judg- 
ing by the amount of this they 
were turning cut, you couldn’t see 
how they could possibly have been 
doing anything else at the same 
time. 

This French priest had come over 
from France a week or so before. 
On his way to Canada, he was stop- 
ping off in Chicago for a few days. 
Our thought was that we would 
amaze him with the wonders of the 
big city. Calmly, with that con- 
summate genius which is uncon- 
scious of itself, he had reversed the 
roles. He made the big city amazed 
at him. Ina city where it’s hard to 
attract attention, he had the entire 
ear of an “El” as his concentrated 
audience. His oral French may not 
have been very intelligible to them, 
but, joined to his manual French, 
it seemed to exert an irresistible 
fascination. 

Among the people amazed were 
we. Not, certainly, at what we 
considered his  characteristically 
French mannerisms, for with those 
we were familiar. But at his views 
on the religious situation in France. 
He seemed so enthusiastic about it 
in the present and so hopeful about 





it in the future. This view of the 
matter clashed so harshly with the 
impressions we had picked up in 
our reading that we listened gladly 
to the corroboration that he offered. 

On reflecting later on what he 
had said, it struck me that many 
other Catholics in this country 
would have been amazed if they 
had heard him. Since they were 
denied this privilege, I thought they 
ought to be offered the best avail- 
able substitute, a repetition of the 
essence of his message. Though in 
a sense what he had to say may be 
considered just one man’s view of 
the matter, in another it is entitled 
to considerable weight, for it is at 
least first-hand information, and 
relayed by one who was obviously 
an earnest student and a careful 
observer. 

Anti-clericalism is sharply on the 
decline, was one startling statement 
that he made. And this was true, 
he asserted, whether you considered 
anti-clericalism in its political or in 
its popular aspects. 

The leftist politicians are more 
than willing to give up the struggle 
against religion. Perhaps they are 
discouraged over the failure of their 
program, which started as far back 
as 1880, or perhaps even earlier, if 
you want to trace it to its real 
origin. At any rate, in 1903 the 
famous or infamous laws were 
passed exiling all religious orders 
from the country. Except for the 
tragedy of wholesale confiscation of 
property and its consequences, the 
expulsion was a farce from the very 
beginning. Houses were closed and 
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a few religious departed but most 
of them remained. Some attempts 
at concealment were made. Many 
of the religious assumed secular 
dress. In Paris, nine years ago, 
when I wanted to go to Mass early 
in the morning, somebody offered 
to show me where to go. Halfway 
down the block we turned in at the 
door of a residence, an ordinary 
enough building except that it was 
rather large. But what appeared 
to be a house was merely a wall, 
a facade. Behind it there was a 
large courtyard, and within the 
courtyard a church. We entered, 
and there was a community of Do- 
minican monks, reciting their office 
in choir! 

These things were known to all, 
government officials as well as 
everybody else. Nothing was done 
about it because nothing could be 
done about it. Besides, this gov- 
ernment, which officially expelled 
all members of religious orders 
from France, did a couple of curi- 
ous things. When the War broke 
out, it obliged all these religious to 
return to France, to fight for the 
country which had expelled them! 
And— it gave the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor to French re- 
ligious working in missionary lands 
to reward them for spreading 
French culture and influence! 

Perhaps the persecution was 
never very sincere, except on the 
part of a few fanatics. Perhaps the 
motive throughout was confiscation 
rather than elimination. Still, there 
were a few inspired by a Voltairean 
hatred. There was Herriot. He 
had been at the bottom of many of 
the laws passed against the Church. 
Finally, I think it was in 1924, he 
came to power as premier. Here 
was his chance. But soon he found 
that most people, even among his 


own colleagues, were more inter- 
ested in good government than in 
crushing religion. In a short time 
he found himself out of office. Now, 
as the French say, he is mixing 
water with his wine, or, in the 
American phrase, he has learned to 
straddle the fence. His ambition is 
to be President of the Republic. 
With this in view, he bows to, 
smiles at, and shakes hands with 
all and sundry. 

Be it discouragement, be it a loss 
of ideals (such as they were), 
present-day French politicians 
would just as soon fight on the side 
with the Church as against her. 
Rather, they want the Church to 
fight on their side. They conceive 
of their struggle as being primarily 
economic rather than religious. 
Each has his own remedy for the 
ills of the country and of the world, 
and each wants to get in power and 
stay there in order to try out that 
remedy. They quote the encycli- 
cals to prove that Leo XIII. and 
Pius XI. share their ideas, and that 
therefore good Catholics should 
vote for them. 

Politics is still a struggle of Right 
versus Left in France, but these 
designations have changed their 
meanings somewhat. They no longer 
stand for religion and anti-religion. 
They stand for Fascism and anti- 
Fascism. In France, somewhat as 
in the United States, Fascist is the 
name anybody hurls at a political 
opponent who cannot be accused of 
Communism. 

So much for the decline of politi- 
cal anti-clericalism. The popular 
variety is also rapidly disappearing. 
Father Jacq (that’s his name, if I 
didn’t tell you before) had occasion 
to go occasionally into the “ban- 
lieue” of Paris, what we would call 
the slum or tenement districts. 
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Formerly, the appearance of a cas- 
sock there was the signal for a 
chorus of foul epithets. (And be 
it said in passing that in this field, 
as well as in those of painting and 
the novel, the French gift of vivid 
naturalism is probably unsur- 
passed.) At the present time, the 
children all run to grasp the hand 
of the abbé and ask for an image. 

What has wrought this transfor- 
mation? Cardinal Verdier, the 
Archbishop of Paris, has been large- 
ly responsible. One of his first 
cares after his consecration was to 
see to the building of churches in 
these poor districts, and to have 
these churches manned by true and 
devoted priests. The people see 
that their priests are as poor as 
themselves. Experience teaches 
them that the priest is their only 
disinterested friend. He alone gives 
and expects nothing in return. Af- 
fection and respect inevitably fol- 
low. 

The War was another factor. 
Priests by the hundreds were in the 
trenches, not as chaplains, but as 
ordinary “poilus.” They lived in 
filth and ate crusts and went over 
the top and were mangled and 
killed. They gave the example of 
cheerfulness and courage. These 
things brought respect which cas- 
sock and clergyman’s hat could not 
command. 

An incident that happened in a 
Paris subway during the War, 
though a trifle spectacular, was 
typical of the sort of thing which 
made the ordinary citoyen revise 
his opinion of the curé. A little 
abbé was seated there quietly, even 
timidly. Two gay young Parisi- 
ennes, with nothing better to do, 
thought they would have a little 
fun. They began to ogle him. Nat- 
urally, he blushed. When this 
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palled, they tried other tactics. 
They pretended that they consid- 
ered him bad luck, and therefore it 
was necessary to “knock on wood.” 
Only the French, instead of knock- 
ing on wood, knock on iron. So 
these girls began knocking on any- 
thing metallic within reach. Final- 
ly, the little abbé arose and came 
over to where they were sitting. 
His face was red and his eyes blaz- 
ing with indignation. “If you want 
to knock on iron,” said he, “knock 
on this.” He rolled up his sleeve 
and there the open-mouthed spec- 
tators of this little drama saw the 
glistening metal of a brace, set 
around a shattered arm. There was 
a pause and then a chorus of 
“Bravo! Bravo!” and a clapping of 
hands. The girls themselves made 
the round of the car, gathered flow- 
ers from the corsages of the women 
passengers, and formed them into 
a bouquet which they bound on the 
sleeve over the “iron.” 

That’s the way hearts are won. 
We admire the man who has fought 
bravely, and we love the man who 
has fought for us. Cardinal Liénart, 
Bishop of Lille, the Pittsburgh of 
France, won grateful recognition in 
the same way. He fought for the 
workingmen at every turn. His 
vehemence antagonized the employ- 
ers, many of whom were excellent 
Catholics, and therefore not entire 
strangers to the principles of social 
justice. They thought the prelate 
saw only one side of the question, 
and was perhaps a trifle short- 
sighted in the way he championed 
every demand the workers made. 
Gradually he came to see that they 
were right, at least in part. He 
realized that some of the demands 
were made in consequence of a 
clever bit of Communist strategy. 
Communists know that their strong- 
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est weapon is the discontent of the 
worker. Consequently, as soon as 
one demand is met, they egg him 
on to make another. They are not 
trying to improve the workingman’s 
lot. They want to keep him dissat- 
isfied so that he looks upon the em- 
ployer as his inevitable enemy and 
Communism as his only salvation. 
It took some time for Cardinal 
Liénart to see through these tactics, 
but, once he did, he became more 
discriminating in the movements to 
which he gave his support. He is 
still the outstanding champion of 
social justice in France and in this 
way he has created a strong bond 
of sympathy between the workers 
and the Church. But, by “mixing 
a little water with his wine,” he has 
kept or regained the friendship of 
sincere Christian employers. 

Father Jacq had come about this 
far in his exposition, and had al- 
most come to the end of the soup 
in his meal (while the others were 
toying with their ice-cream spoons) 
when somebody interrupted him by 
asking: 

“If things are as you say, how is 
it that so many of the French still 
vote for the Red candidates, so that 
these latter always win the elec- 
tions?” 

That was simple. The Red can- 
didates make the best promises. 
They are willing to promise heaven 
on earth. Since most of the voters 
would just as soon have their 
heaven on earth, they vote for the 
Red candidates. He didn’t make 
any comparison, on that score, be- 
tween France and the United States, 
but almost simultaneously most of 
the Americans present supplied that 
deficiency. 

A comparison that he did make, 
though, was between the social re- 


forms urged by the various liberal 
parties in France and those accom- 
plished or advocated by President 
Roosevelt. He found them sub- 
stantially the same. Further, he 
found them both to be very largely 
in accord with “Rerum Novarum” 
and “Quadragesimo Anno.” 

This last point, of course, is one 
on which a Frenchman is no more 
competent to pass than an Ameri- 
can. In fact, in French ecclesiasti- 
cal circles there seems to be repre- 
sented almost every shade of opin- 
ion on social and economic ques- 
tions. A certain number of priests 
have the reputation of being 
“rouge.” Here again, we Ameri- 
cans could readily think of paral- 
lels. 

Still another parallel between the 
two countries is to be found in the 
fact that in each case the Church 
allowed the “ists” to take the initia- 
tive in pointing out the evils of the 
capitalistic system. The warnings 
and advice of Leo XIII. were not 
heeded until the Church began to 
suffer from mounting antagonism 
and defection. Fortunately, in 
France at least, the reaction has not 
come too late. 

This, it seems to me, is the point 
of interest for us American Catho- 
lics. As loyal members of a Church 
which crosses all boundaries, we 
are glad to know that our co- 
religionists are on the upgrade in 
their struggle against the evils of 
our times. But, what is more im- 
portant, it is of advantage to us to 
know the means by which the vic- 
tory has been won, so that we may 
profit from others’ experience. 

And while we Americans were 
discussing the world’s series, Father 
Jacq caught up on the rest of the 
courses. 

















LITTLE WILD WONDER 


By Liam P. CLANCY 


WEET was your smile, 

And you walking your lone, 
My Little Wild Wonder, 
By Cree’s Fairy Mound; 
Bright was the gold 
In your tresses wind-blown; 
There was joy in the sound 
Of the laughter that tripped 
From your mouth cherry-lipped; 
And was it for fright 
Of not peering you quite? 
Or was it for shame, 
That the sun hid his flame 
In the dawn, misted-white? 
His beauty eclipsed, 
And his glory o’erthrown, 
My Little Wild Wonder, 
By the spell of your smile, 
And you walking your lone. 


Glad was your heart, 
And you tripping it there, 

My Little Wild Wonder, 

By Cree’s Fairy Dhoon; 

Gay was your song 

In the day dawning fair; 

Never throstle in June 

Had the rapturous note 

Of your lily-white throat; 

And was it that same, 

Or your smile was to blame, 
For the spark of unrest 

That has lit in my breast 

An unquenchable flame, 

For which Time hath no healing, 
And nought can atone, 

My Little Wild Wonder, 

But your smile and your song, 
And we walking our lone? 




















IRELAND: OFF THE RECORD 


By Bryan M. O’REILLY 


EFORE the flashlights of the 

photographers stand Professor 
Douglas Hyde and Mr. Eamon de 
Valera, President and Prime Minis- 
ter of Eire. They head the modern 
Irish state and the fact that they 
belong to different faiths is widely 
heralded as the sitting down of the 
wolf with the lamb. As a matter 
of fact despite the world publicity 
value of the Hyde-De Valera, Prot- 
estant - Catholic combination, Ire- 
land is the one remaining country 
in Europe where the religious wars 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and the bitterness engen- 
dered by them has not been 
liquidated. 

Do Londonderry, Strabane, Pet- 
tigoe and Newbliss mean anything 
to you beyond names on a map? 
Probably not—but they represent 
Irish realities. They are the bor- 
der towns between the “Six Coun- 
ties” of the so-called Northern Ire- 
land and the twenty-six counties of 
what is inaccurately referred to as 
“Southern Ireland.” They are, in 
fact, the last religious frontier of 
Europe and on either side lie cen- 
turies of bitterness. 

The much talked of agreement 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
de Valera, representing the official 
termination of ill will between Eng- 
land and Ireland, is as helpful a 
phenomenon as the appointment of 
Dr. Hyde to the presidency. But 
neither touch the central problem— 
in fact they both pointedly avoid 
it and draw their skirts clear. 
Whether it be the Chamberlain-De 





Valera or the De Valera-Hyde pic- 
ture that we look at the key figure 
is off the canvas. Both pictures are 
far more significant for what is not 
there than for what is. The figure 
which would complete things and 
give the canvases concrete reality is 
that of Lord Craigavon. And it is 
conspicuously absent. 

The physical border was put 
where it is by the arbitrary edict of 
David Lloyd George and his col- 
leagues in 1922. He has been se- 
verely criticized for thus partition- 
ing Ireland. There are many valid 
criticisms against the existing bor- 
der but, circumstances being what 
they are, there is little to be said 
against a border. Yet that dividing 
line must go before Eire can be a 
reality and in the interests of all 
concerned it should go. 


That snaky line which runs 
through Ulster from Lough Swilly 
to Carlingford with police guarded 
“Customs” every so many miles was 
a creation of yesterday. But the 
seeds from which it sprang go back 
many hundred years. They lie hid- 
den in the Irish Chronicles and the 
Elizabethan State Papers.  Let’s 
flip them over and sift the wheat 
from the chaff. Nomadic Gaelic 
Ireland absorbed successive waves 
of Danish and Norman invaders, 
and up until the reign of Henry 
VIII., 1509, she assimilated English 
invaders. But the late Tudor Eng- 
land of good Queen Bess, having 
but recently stabilized a civilization 
which rested on law, order and 
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parchment rather than on the give 
and take of tribal war or feudal 
league, determined to introduce 
such law and order into Ireland. 
That caused trouble. 

It was not a racial or national 
trouble; there was not at this time 
an Irish national consciousness. 
The trouble came from different 
concepts of life, different levels of 
civilization. Ireland, even to a great 
extent Norman-Ireland, thought in 
terms of clans and tanist law. The 
English Tudor lawyers thought in 
terms of counties and primogeni- 
ture. The misunderstanding was 
complete and the bloodshed was 
enormous. The cash resources and 
unity of purpose of the more ad- 
vanced society won—at the cost of 
much bitterness. 

Although the Queen and the 
Tudor English officials were all ad- 
herents of the “new religion” the 
religious issue did not—to any ex- 
tent—enter into Elizabethan Ire- 
land’s problems. That country was 
solidly committed to the “old re- 
ligion.” So much so that the 
Queen’s agents in Dublin wrote to 
her Council that “the Crown’s ser- 
vants within the Pale and the com- 
manders who fought her wars 
amongst the ‘wild Irish’ were all 
avowed or secret supporters of the 
‘old religion’ ” and that the issue of 
religious reform had better not be 
pressed. It was not. 

It remained for the next reign, 
that of James I., to introduce relig- 
ion into Irish politics which it has 
bedeviled ever since. The “wisest 
fool in Christendom” desired to 
consolidate the gains of his prede- 
cessor. He accepted as sound the 
suggestion that since the broad 
acres of O’Neill and the other chiefs 
were forfeit to the crown for “trea- 
son” it would be an excellent idea 
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to settle or “plant” on them col- 
onies of loyal, law-abiding and in- 
dustrious Scots. That would settle 
that problem and prevent future 
trouble. No one in London gave a 
thought to the fact that the “lands” 
in question were the chief’s per- 
sonal property only by virtue of an 
English legal fiction; that they be- 
longed, and always had belonged, 
to the clan as a whole—to the peo- 
ple. That “plantation” is the gen- 
esis of today’s problems. 

The new legal owners in English 
eyes were alien squatters in Irish 
eyes. Worse still the Scots were 
fanatical adherents of the “new re- 
ligion,” followers of John Knox. 
And that brand of reform agreed as 
well with the older creed normal in 
Ireland as oil with water. But, with 
law and might and privilege on 
their side, they prospered and 
waxed numerous. An uneasy bal- 
ance was held until the time of 
Charles I. 

During these years religious an- 
tagonism, land-hunger and a slowly 
growing national feeling were add- 
ed to the basic misunderstandings 
which divided the two peoples. 
The explosion came in 1641. There 
was violent and brutal war for fif- 
teen years until, in 1656, Crom- 
well suppressed the last flicker of 
Irish resistance. This was a na- 
tional, racial and religious war. 
Under the surface it can be most 
truly described as a last effort of 
the Irish-Gaelic society to put back 
the hands of the clock. It was woe 
to the vanquished; and Cromwell’s 
soldiers were rewarded with rich 
lands and manors all over Ireland. 

There is one more historical con- 
vulsion to consider before we have 
all the threads in our hands. After 
the Elizabethan wars Ireland set- 
tled down to try and digest the 
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“new order” which had radically 
changed the structure of the coun- 
try. After the Cromwellian wars 
she was too exhausted to digest 
anything and the “new” was sim- 
ply stamped with an iron heel on 
top of the “old.” Yet the country 
raised itself once again in the time 
of James II. to come to the aid of 
a Catholic king. Despite the Scotch 
Presbyterian northeast and Crom- 
well’s new “gentry” over the other 
provinces the mass of the people, 
clinging to the “old faith,” espoused 
the cause of James against William. 
The Boyne was their Waterloo. 

No new factors were to enter into 
and no new strains were to be add- 
ed to the Irish melting pot. By 
1690 the Ireland of 1939 was all 
there, maturing. 

The eighteenth century was de- 
voted uninterruptedly to the solidi- 
fication of the Scotch body in the 
North into a homogeneous people 
within a people and the hardening 
of the top-dressing of Cromwellian 
and Williamite supporters into an 
aristocracy of “nature” over the 
rest of the country. They had all 
the agencies of government, power 
and wealth at their disposal. And 
they used them. The nineteenth 
century, under the slow impulse of 
the growth of toleration and democ- 
racy, saw the gradual and reluctant 
loosening of this cast which had 
taken a hundred years to set. 


The early years of the twentieth 
century were halcyon days the 
world over and Ireland was no ex- 
ception. Much of the bitterness of 
the previous centuries had sunk un- 
der ground. There was, of course, 
the “Irish Question” but that had 
become the hardy annual of United 
Kingdom politics; the Land Act 
had eliminated the boycott, the 


cattle maiming and the White Boys 
—and evictions (old style) were a 
thing of the past. Catholic Eman- 
cipation had been granted in 1829 
and Irish Home Rule aspirations 
were a matter of constitutional de- 
bate at Westminster. Anglo-Irish 
problems were not solved but they 
appeared to have passed the bloody 
stage. Stump orators who dwelt 
upon past history and past wrongs 
were frowned upon and “physical 
force” advocates were confined to 
the pubs late in the evening and to 
American exiles. 

Ireland’s polyglot population had 
settled down—but there were age- 
long strains under the surface. The 
census counted just under four mil- 
lion people, largely agricultural. 
Ninety per cent were of Gaelic, Nor- 
man or Danish descent, mostly a 
mixture of all three and Catholic 
in religion. A wealthy aristocracy, 
few in numbers, were scattered in 
“county families” over the entire 
island. They were Cromwellian 
and Williamite soldiery and adven- 
turers transformed, Church of Ire- 
land (a variant of the Church of 
England) in faith. In the northeast 
were some hundred thousand de- 
scendants of James I.’s Scotch set- 
tlers, Presbyterian in creed. By this 
time all these elements had at least 
one thing in common—they con- 
sidered themselves and spoke of 
themselves as “Irish.” Oliver St. 
John Gogarty put it very well in a 
recent book when he made En- 
dymion sign his name in the regis- 
ter of the National Library—James 
Boyle Tisdell Burke Stewart Fitz- 
simons Farrell. However, all power 
and wealth was in the hands of the 
English “Castle” officials and the 
Protestant aristocracy. That was 
the Protestant Ascendancy. Over 
past years the Scotch-Presbyterian 
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northeast often had made common 
cause with the Catholic population 
on questions of trade and political 
restrictions—they were tradesmen 
and farmers outside the aristocratic 
clique. The modern temper inevi- 
tably undermined the nineteenth 
century status quo. The years saw 
a constant shrinkage in the power 
of the aristocratic “closed corpora- 
tion” and a swelling of popular and, 
in the nature of the case, Catholic 
influence. 

The Nationalist Party, that of the 
bulk of the people, returned a solid 
block of over eighty members to the 
Imperial Parliament at Westmin- 
ster. It would be foolish to main- 
tain that those who had so long en- 
joyed a monopoly did not struggle 
to keep it; and since they had the 
ear of English officialdom and a 
bond of religion and imperial inter- 
est to bind them they were very suc- 
cessful. So successful in fact that 
from 1900 to 1914 they defied con- 
stitutional change, nullified the ef- 
forts of the elected representatives 
of the people and finally provoked a 
violent revolution. The rallying cry 
of these groups was Union and Em- 
pire and they were entirely Prot- 
estant. Against them stood the 
bulk of Ireland, determined upon a 
measure of self-government and 
solidly Catholic. 

The ruling caste, the Ascendancy 
gentry, really were not anti-Catholic 
from religious conviction. They 
were and could afford to be toler- 
ant, provided they maintained the 
power and wealth of the “closed 
corporation.” They might despise 
Catholics—their tradition and past 
made them do so—but they did not 
hate them. But their allies in the 
northeast, the Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians, who gave them their only 
show of popular support, had com- 
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paratively speaking neither power 
nor wealth. To keep them in line 
for the imperial connection (in real- 
ity for the “closed corporation”) it 
was necessary to invent a rallying 
point and religion lay to hand. Re- 
ligious bigotry and fear of Rome 
was industriously cultivated and 
fanned in the northeast —it sup- 
plied the incentive that power and 
wealth supplied in the remainder 
of the country. 

But in the end the Protestant 
aristocracy lost and the mass of the 
people, Catholic in faith, prevailed. 
The Irish people won on the con- 
stitutional field in 1914 when their 
leader in the Imperial Parliament, 
Mr. John Redmond, induced a Lib- 
eral English government to pass a 
Home Rule bill. The Ascendancy 
clique defeated that legal victory 
when they fermented a threat of 
rebellion by “loyal” Presbyterian 
Ulster and frantically fanned re- 
ligious hatred. The Irish “victory” 
remained a paper one. 

In 1922 the Irish people won a 
bloody victory when Griffith and 
Collins signed the treaty which 
created the Free State. The Prot- 
estant Ascendancy caste, the “closed 
corporation” came to anend. They 
left behind them, however, a legacy 
of hate and inflamed religious pas- 
sion. The English government of 
1922 which dealt with Griffith and 
Collins was tied to its past. In the 
face of war, of world opinion, of 
the pressure of the modern temper 
and with over ninety per cent of 
Ireland’s people against it, it had 
to desert the so-called “South Irish 
Loyalists,” actually the small aris- 
tocratic class that had so long held 
the boodle. But it could not desert 
the “Ulster Protestants,” a compact 
body now insanely fearful of “dis- 
loyal” Catholic hegemony. So it 
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insisted upon the formation of the 
“Six Counties” and the border be- 
tween “North” and “South.” 

Much as all Irishmen regretted 
the unnatural partition of the coun- 
try, scarcely one of them could 
deny the justice, things being as 
they were, of separating the Orange- 
men from the new Irish Free State. 
But the Orange Lodges dominated 
without question only four north- 
east counties, those of Antrim, 
Down, Armagh and Londonderry. 
Such a small area could be nothing 
but a Lilliputian joke, it could not 
function. So the British govern- 
ment added to it, by arbitrary edict, 
the counties of Tyrone and Fer- 
managh, making the famous “Six 
Counties” and precipitating a new 
minority problem. 

The dubiousness of its edict plac- 
ing the entire area of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh outside the Free State 
was recognized by the British gov- 
ernment when it provided in the 
Anglo-Irish treaty for a Boundary 
Commission and a plebiscite. That 
plebiscite never was held because of 
the violence of political and re- 
ligious passion, and large blocks of 
pro-Free State Irishmen, Catholics, 
were cut off from their fellows. 


The history of Irish develop- 
ments since 1922 fall into three 
parts: the Free State of Mr. Cos- 
grave, the Free State of Mr. de 
Valera and the Six Counties of 
Lord Craigavon. 

Mr. Cosgrave, who succeeded Ar- 
thur Griffith and Michael Collins in 
the Free State leadership, followed 
a consistent policy of conciliation. 
Any rapprochement with the Six 
Counties, at that time, obviously 
was out of the question. Political 
and religious passions were too bit- 
ter and too fresh. Nerves were on 


edge on both sides of the border. 
And in any event a mutual under- 
standing and toleration between 
England and the newest member of 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions was at once the prime busi- 
ness of the moment and an essen- 
tial prerequisite to any understand- 
ing with the Six Counties. The par- 
tition of Ireland was unpleasant but 
it was a fact for the moment. The 
Cosgrave policy was one of friend- 
liness toward England and co- 
operation in affairs other than 
those concerning internal matters 
of strictly Irish concern. There 
was to be no question but that the 
new Irish state was mistress in her 
own house—with only a contractual 
obligation (the Anglo-Irish treaty) 
limiting her right to cut the painter. 
During these years internal affairs 
were put in order, the new state 
perfected the necessary machinery 
for administration and a new (or 
more correctly a renewed) nation 
shook down. 

Without going north of the bor- 
der the divisions and factions would 
require an article to enumerate. 
The ousted Protestant Ascendancy 
minority was on the side lines—un- 
hurt but disdainful. The followers 
—mostly men of middle age—of the 
Nationalist leaders of the past, were 
numerous and disgruntled. More 
than one hundred thousand Irish 
ex-soldiers who had fought in Flan- 
ders and had come home to find 
themselves left by the national tide, 
tried to find bearings afresh. Even 
the triumphant Sinn Fein Party, 
the youth who had won the bloody 
gamble, were split and had fought 
a civil war. All these elements had 
just come through a period of tur- 
moil and bitterness when the crack 
of a revolver spoke more loudly 
than words. 
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It is to the enduring credit of the 
Irish people and the administration 
of Mr. Cosgrave that out of this 
came order and law and democracy. 
That every element was satisfied in 
equal measure would be too much 
to expect — die-hards and radicals 
nursed their grievances. Imperial- 
ists sulked and Republicans in- 
trigued. After ten years of what 
may be called very aptly Irish re- 
construction Mr. Cosgrave was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. de Valera. 

It is necessary to indicate the 
differences between these two Free 
State leaders—both of whom sprang 
out of the 1916 rebellion and the 
Sinn Fein movement — that they 
may not appear to the outsider 
merely as Box and Cox. 

Revolutionary Ireland split asun- 
der in the hour of victory. The 
Griffith-Collins-Cosgrave section ac- 
cepted the Anglo-Irish treaty in 
good faith as satisfactory. They 
did not acclaim it as one hundred 
per cent satisfactory, they did not 
claim that it accorded Ireland all 
her rights in their abstract fullness 
—but they accepted it as the end 
of conflict. And it was ratified by 
the people. Under it a free Ireland 
if not a perfect Ireland could exist. 
Time and mutual agreement would 
add what was missing—even in the 
end the Six Counties. But the 
Anglo-Irish war was over—not the 
campaign of the last dozen years 
but the war of seven hundred years. 

The De Valera wing would have 
none of that—to them the treaty was 
a forced one, the new state a crea- 
ture of England and Ireland not yet 
free. To them the fight must go on 
until, without a single quibble Eng- 
land said to Ireland, “go your way.” 
They fought a civil war for their 
conviction. They lost that war. 
They absented themselves from any 
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participation in the new state, final- 
ly they reconsidered and became the 
official opposition. In the end, with 
the help of the Labor Party, they 
took office. The new adminisira- 
tion instituted a complete volte face 
so far as Ireland’s policy vis-a-vis 
her neighbor across the Irish Sea 
was concerned. 

Mr. de Valera has been a pro- 
fessor of mathematics—and while 
despite a severe and sour counte- 
nance he possesses great personal 
magnetism and a silver voice,—he 
will tend to think in a vacuum. He 
deals in abstractions. For an ab- 
straction he jacked up the Irish peo- 
ple’s cost of living and ruined their 
most lucrative trade —the export 
of fat cattle—for six years. On the 
other side of the picture it is to his 
credit that he built up Free State 
industry. But the Six Counties are 
industrial — join them once again 
and you have your industrial bal- 
ance and a united Ireland at one 
stroke. And Mr. de Valera’s poli- 
cies have done nothing toward this 
end—to confine oneself to an under- 
statement. He did make it clear 
that a nation within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations could 
actually do what it pleased. In the 
end, after a destructive tariff war 
and renewed Anglo-Irish exaspera- 
tion, and having abolished all the 
remaining traditions and fal-lals 
(for that is all they were) which 
are so dear to English people and 
so hateful to Irish republicans, he 
has settled down—with the agree- 
ments recently arrived at—to much 
the same results as Mr. Cosgrave 
was obtaining without friction. 

Some people—and no doubt the 
Ulster Orangemen — will complain 
that Mr. de Valera forced his views 
upon England during a time of 
crisis: Germany, the Far East, the 
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Mediterranean. In all frankness, 
given his opinions, he is not to be 
blamed for that. The English are 
not exactly Machiavellian and full 
of guile but they dearly love to 
compromise and procrastinate and 
put off. Ireland, sad to say, has 
never achieved much except by in- 
convenient pressure of one kind or 
another. 

But all this has not improved re- 
lations with the Six Counties. 
Leaving Dundalk and going through 
the Gap of the North in the Carling- 
ford mountains you glimpse the 
Free State tricolor of orange, white 
and green at way stations. Then, 
as you pull into the town of Newry, 
you see the Union Jack flying and 
have entered the outpost of Empire 
—it is the Six Counties. On the 
surface you have entered Ireland as 
she was before the revolution and 
the formation of the Free State. 
You have put back the clock. 

The Belfast regime really is not 
a state government it is a glorified 
town council. It is not independent 
in the first place because it does 
not wish to be so and in the second 
place because it is financially sub- 
servient. The area is too small to 
function without outside support. 
Basically it is an escapist formula 
— it exists simply to avoid the rest 
of Ireland, it has no other reason 
and no functional reality. It repre- 
sents a negative. But if the state is 
not real the people are —a _ hard- 
headed and opinionated people. 


Since at bottom it is the religious 
issue that divides Ireland like a 
flaming sword we must now exam- 
ine the lot of the religious minori- 
ties in upper and lower Ireland. 

What has happened to the Prot- 
estant minority in the Free State? 
We shall speak of that minority as 


less than ten per cent; the actual 
figure is seven and three-tenths per 
cent. Exactly nothing has hap- 
pened to it. The worst that can be 
said is that they once controlled 
the nation and that they do so no 
longer. They do not direct policy 
or carry much weight in national 
affairs but a minority of under ten 
per cent scarcely could expect to do 
either of these things in a modern 
democracy. However, they enjoy 
representation far beyond their nu- 
merical strength at the bar, on the 
bench and — until it recently was 
abolished —in the Senate. They 
have equitable representation in the 
Dail—the lower house. 

In business and city affairs the 
Free State Protestants bulk largely. 
Landowners enjoy their estates in 
peace and hunt and fish as usual. 
The Irish Times, the minority’s or- 
gan of opinion, speaks its mind 
freely and denominational schools 
flourish. Many Protestants enter 
the government service and they 
are not confined to subordinate 
positions. 

In the length and breadth of the 
Free State, from 1922 to 1938 while 
you may point to much political big- 
otry it is impossible to find an in- 
stance of religious persecution. On 
January 18, 1938, the Irish Times 
which is the Protestant daily paper 
—owned and edited by men of that 
creed—said: “We can assure them 
[the Six Counties] in all good faith 
that they have nothing to fear from 
the majority in the south.” Yet 
twenty odd years ago that same 
paper ran a heavy black streamer 
lead: “Home Rule means Rome 
Rule.” The London Church Times 
(Church of England) said on Janu- 
ary 22, 1938: “Genuine religious 
toleration exists in Southern Ire- 
land.” 
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When we turn to find out what 
has happened to the Catholic mi- 
nority in the Six Counties of north- 
east Ulster we find a somber pic- 
ture. And remember that while the 
Protestant minority in the twenty- 
six counties which make up the 
Free State amounts to seven and 
three-tenths per cent the Catholic 
minority in the six counties of “UI- 
ster” is thirty-three per cent. This 
large minority enjoys virtually no 
representation in the _ provincial 
Parliament — proportional repre- 
sentation has been abolished (it 
operates in the Free State) and the 
election districts are gerryman- 
dered. 

Here are some typical figures: in 
County Antrim every 22,000 Prot- 
estants have a representative, but 
39,000 Catholics have none; in 
County Fermanagh 32,000 Catho- 
lics get one seat, but 25,000 Prot- 
estants get two; in the entire Six 
Counties 400,000 odd Catholics get 
11 seats in Parliament, while 800,- 
000 odd Protestants get 41. At the 
bar, on the bench, in the administra- 
tion, Catholics are conspicuously ab- 
sent. As the London Church Times 
before quoted remarks with admir- 
able British understatement: “Ro- 
man Catholics are largely excluded 
in the North.” Worst of all it is 
a matter of public record that there 
have been constant anti-Catholic 
riots in Belfast with loss of life and 
damage to property. 


The present status of the prob- 
lem of Irish unity is well exempli- 
fied by the meeting some months 
ago in London. Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. de Valera conferred, Lord 
Craigavon stayed away. Here in a 
nutshell you have the crux of the 
difficulty—one Irish leader refused 
to discuss anything and the other 
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insisted on discussing everything 
with the wrong party. The Free 
State’s proposals for Irish unity 
were eminently reasonable. Here 
they are: that the Six Counties 
should keep their provincial parlia- 
ment with guarantees of just treat- 
ment for the thirty-three per cent 
Catholic minority but that they 
should participate in an All-Ireland 
or Eire parliament. That Assem- 
bly to be elected under a system of 
proportional representation which 
gives full value to every minority 
vote. A form of States’ rights. 

“Fair Enough,” as Westbrook 
Pegler would say, and yet Mr. 
Chamberlain refused and—so far as 
partition is concerned — Mr. de 
Valera went home empty handed. 

“Perfidious Albion,” hiss the 
“Southern” Irish leader’s followers 
—England created the Six Counties, 
let England, by edict (and by with- 
drawing financial support), abolish 
them. 

Now, however correct this reason- 
ing may be in the abstract it is quite 
unrealistic—in fact it is typically 
De Valerian. England did fix the 
boundary but she did not (at least 
within the last two hundred years) 
create the circumstances which 
made the boundary necessary. 
England could, in theory, go on 
record to the effect that it no long- 
er existed — but twenty thousand 
Orangemen would prove her wrong. 

Mr. Chamberlain refused not be- 
cause he does not want Irish unity, 
he does; not because he does not 
consider the Free State proposals 
fair, they are; but because the sug- 
gested settlement is unacceptable 
to the principal one concerned—- 
Lord Craigavon. 

Mr. de Valera should have ad- 
dressed his quite reasonable offer 
to Lord Craigavon but the Ulster 
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leader was not present of set pur- 
pose—he is deaf, dumb and blind 
to all suggestions from the Free 
State. No wonder the Englishman 
with his love for compromise and 
his flair for practical working agree- 
ments gives up his Irish neighbors 
in despair. Each studiously acts as 
if the other were thin air. 


Since we have assumed from the 
beginning that the partition of Ire- 
land was unnatural it is only fair 
now to state the views of those in 
the northeast who maintain it. 
They would remark that Ulster is 
loyal, Ulster is British and that she 
clings to the imperial connection 
and the flag. How can they—they 
would ask —be expected to even 
treat, far less merge, with disloyal 
elements who desire to weaken 
every link with the crown? This is 
a fine and stirring peroration but 
just what does it mean? It means 
that Ulster is repeating the catch 
cry of twenty-five years ago and 
that—for their own purposes— 
Orangemen are more loyal than 
their king. It is not reasonable for 
the Six Counties to insist upon a 
particular form of loyalty or con- 
nection which was normal once but 
is outmoded today. There is no 
particular value in the old forms 
as such under the changed circum- 
stances. A status which satisfies 
the Imperial Parliament should 
content the provincial parliament 
of “Northern” Ireland. The quality 
of loyalty can be strained. 

England would like the Six Coun- 
ties to see reason—but De Valera’s 
logic to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, London cannot force Belfast. 
This British triangle of England, 
Eire and Ulster is a contemporary 
witness to the futility of a purely 
materialistic interpretation of his- 





tory. Every practical and economic 
factor in the situation urges unity 
between the “North” and “South” 
of Ireland as strongly as it urges 
close co-operation between Ireland 
and Great Britain. In both cases 
each complements the other, each 
is a natural market for the other, 
each has what the other wants. 
Union means prosperity. This ap- 
plies with regard to North and 
South and with regard to England 
and Ireland. Nor are economic fac- 
tors all; as a civilized unit England, 
Ulster and Eire stand or fall to- 
gether. Their defense against an 
outside enemy must be a common 
defense—if one falls all fall. Even 
racially they are close kin and in- 
extricably mixed — the proportions 
are different that is all. It is as 
difficult to find a pure Saxon in 
England as it is to find a pure Gael 
in Ireland or Scotland—let alone 
Ulster. And yet the most violent 
antagonisms based upon ideas per- 
sist. It appears as if one set of 
age-long antinomies are about set- 
tled—Anglo-Irish friendship seems 
assured on the basis of the recent 
conversations involving concessions 
and recognitions. But these ruled 
out religion—in that matter Eng- 
land and Ireland travel their sepa- 
rate paths in peace. And religion 
is the hidden key to internal Irish 
difficulties. Ulster hates the 
Church of Rome in much the same 
manner as the modern anti-God 
materialists hate Christianity. Just 
as John Knox hated the Scarlet 
Woman so many centuries ago. 
Here is the last frontier of the re- 
ligious wars of the sixteenth cen- 
tury lingering on to overlap the new 
war between Christianity and mate- 
rialism. 

That is Ireland off the record and 
the impasse seems complete. It is 
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unlikely that Ireland’s last problem 
and the final backfire of the dead 
past years will be liquidated just 
yet. That partition will be a thing of 
the past this year or even next. It 
must wait on toleration and tolera- 
tion must wait on youth. It is im- 
possible to conceive Lord Craigavon 
or the contemporaries who sur- 
round him coming to terms. They 
are set in the old ways and tied to 
ancient concepts. In that connec- 
tion it must be brought out that the 
men who govern Eire today are 
young men—men who came to po- 
litical maturity since the Great 
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War. But those who still control 
the Six Counties are pre-War men 
who have more in common with 
Gladstone than Anthony Eden—to 
quote names at random. They can- 
not last and there are younger men 
in the northeast of Ireland, every 
whit as loyal to their creed and 
traditions who yet have gained tol- 
eration. When they come into 
power they will unite Ireland. 

That will write finis to the wars 
of the creeds that started in the 
sixteenth century and Dr. Hyde (if 
he lives to see it) will indeed be 
President of Eire. 


MARY SINGS 
By Sister M. THERESE, Sor.D.S. 


M* spirit sings 


At the sheer memory of a drift of wings 
Across my chamber floor, the night wind crying 
Over still Nazareth, complacent lying 
In arms of March, down where the small street turned, 


And one wan candle burned. 


My heart will break 


Until I tell in song this poignant ache 

Of after-music, soft as moon-fall blending 

With peace along the lakes of years unending, 
Sweet as the peal of Beauty’s vesper-bell, 


O give me leave to tell! 








Since I had known 

The burning hunger of the rose full blown... 

Robins and larks, and little feet that pattered 

Past my low window,—sounds the light breeze scattered 
Caught at my heart to find its lilies thrill .. . 

A wistful woman’s still. 


Then came a day 

Of which I sing in simple woman’s way; 
Knowing nor lustrous note nor word can capture 
Or loose the leashes of that midnight rapture; 
White as the broken bread of promise, this— 
The Spirit’s ineffable kiss! 


O piteous plight 

Of Joseph dreaming lonely in the night 

Who did not hear a rush of white wings whirring 
Through the soft dark, nor the swift music stirring 
In my wild heart brimmed with a surging grace, 


Dreaming a little face. 


With woman’s art 

Weaving a living loom beneath my heart, 

Where through my body’s maiden weft was twining 
Deific, golden warp in patterns shining, 

On Love’s swift shuttle to life’s fabric spun— 
God’s Infinite, deathless Son. 


O you who sing, 

Who break your hearts against the joy of spring, 
Straining your lutes to catch life’s living laughter; 
Know that the lonely loves you follow after 

Lie cradled in my young arms’ fragile quest— 


Et incarnatus est! 
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Rosemary—that’s for remembrance.” 


By KATHERINE BREGY 


PART II. 


N the following November, of 

course, the World War ended— 
or so at the time we hopefully sup- 
posed—leaving its heritage of indi- 
vidual and collective wounds. One 
did not realize at the time that it 
was never to be quite the same se- 
cure old world for any of us again, 
or that what so fundamentally af- 
fected life was bound to affect lit- 
erature also. It was only after the 
peace, for instance, that most of us 
began to appreciate the stirrings of 
a fresh, experimental movement in 
poetry, with its flair for free verse 
and imagism and its host of eager 
young poets; although these had 
been evident in the United States 
since 1914 and 1915—when Lind- 
say’s Congo, Frost’s North of Bos- 
ton, the first Anthology of the 
Imagists and the startling one of 
Spoon River were all in print—and 
in Europe many years before. 
Mainly through Eleanor Rogers 
Cox, a large-hearted Irish poet 
transplanted to New York, I was 
brought into personal contact with 
many of this stimulating group by 
joining the Poetry Society of 
America. Just how I was admitted 
at that particular time I have never 
understood, for while I had writ- 
ten my share about poetry I had 
as yet published only a few fugitive 
verses. But I suppose some dispen- 
sation must have been issued— 
probably through its presiding an- 


gel, Jessie Rittenhouse, that maker 
and lover of poetry and tireless in- 
spirer of young talent. And the en- 
thusiasm of Eleanor Cox, who had 
been dearly devoted to Joyce Kilmer 
and after his death transferred her 
fealty to me, must have been dis- 
arming. She used to describe her- 
self with humorous humility as 
“looking just like any other mem- 
ber of the parish sodality”; but she 
wrote beautiful lays of the old Celtic 
heroes as well as songs of Christian 
Ireland. And she made one under- 
stand what “A.E.” meant when he 
declared that Katharine Tynan 
gathered into her music “as much 
natural sunlight” as_ the _ Irish 
Renaissance ever captured. 

This same rare genius, George 
Russell, looking like a _ bearded 
prophet but talking like an inspired 
fairy, was one of the colorful per- 
sonalities I was to meet in New 
York at the Poetry Society. Another 
was Edna St. Vincent Millay, then 
an auburn-haired wraith of a girl 
(I was wraithlike with a vengeance 
myself in those days!), and still 
the poet of ironic enchantment, not 
of ironic and cynical disenchant- 
ment. It was she who introduced 
me to the tall and gallant Vachel 
Lindsay, exuding enthusiasm and 
having—as someone else remarked 
—somewhat the appearance of a 
friendly, tousled lion. Those gen- 
tle veterans, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
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Markham, were always in evidence, 
while young Margaret Widdemer 
went about gracefully balancing 
her two gifts for poignant song- 
making and cheerful story-telling. 
I have often regretted that I hadn’t 
the good luck to meet that moun- 
tainous champion of the whole 
“New Poetry” movement, Amy 
Lowell—or Elinor Wylie who, find- 
ing life itself so brittle, sought an 
escape in verse of spun-glass 
beauty. But I like to remember 
the nostalgic eyes of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, and Robert Frost, 
blending the virile farmer-plus- 
professor in his personality as well 
as in his fine and very American 
verse. In an article written some 
years ago' about this whole creative 
group I ventured a little distinction 
which I think still holds: that is to 
say, I divided them into Moderns 
and Modernists. The first, I sug- 
gested, “although they may be in- 
novators and experimentalists .. . 
are chiefly concerned with being 
poets—while the ‘Modernists,’ al- 
though they may and do at times 
produce authentic poetry, are 
fundamentally consecrated to the 
necessity of being new.” . . . Any- 
body would know, it seemed to me, 
where Robinson and Millay be- 
longed—or where Sandburg and 
Gertrude Stein. Although candidly, 
and in spite of coming into per- 
sonal contact with the magnetic 
egotism which has cast her spell 
over a whole school of younger 
writers, I have never felt persuaded 
that Miss Stein wrote “authentic” 
poetry at all—nor that her influ- 
ence was in the least constructive, 
as that of Amy Lowell was enor- 
mously. But if I were enlarging 
upon recent developments in this 


1 “The Newer American Poetry”: THe Catno- 
tic Wortp, July, 1923. 
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more radical wing, I should be face 
to face with some curious contrasts: 
Mr. T. S. Eliot turning from the 
Waste Land into poetic religious 
drama—while a large company of 
his contemporaries have turned 
from the subjectively personal to 
effusions of a “communal” but alas! 
not any more comprehensible na- 
ture. Once again the actions and 
reactions of poetry have followed 
the pendulum of surrounding life, 
which today swings so definitely 
between the insistences of an au- 
thoritative Faith and the vagaries 
of an equally authoritative Com- 
munism. 

There was much illness in my 
home during the years following 
the War; and belonging to the 
clan of that “general practitioner” 
woman, I found a thousand distrac- 
tions between me and literature. A 
few critiques got themselves writ- 
ten—an increasing number of brief 
lyrics on matters deeply felt or pon- 
dered. And as the United States 
had become a Happy Hunting 
Ground for artists from all over 
the world, one was bound to meet 
many varieties of genius. I re- 
member being momentarily tempted 
to kneel and kiss the ring of 
Rabindranath Tagore because that 
beneficent Oriental looked, with his 
flowing gray beard and flowing 
gray robes, so much like a kind of 
Quaker cardinal! Instead, I kept 
for meditation one of the most 
subtly illuminating of his sayings: 
He who can open the bud does it 
so simply. And the infinite 
wistfulness of John Masefield’s face 
haunted me for days. Nor have I 
ever forgotten tall Lord Dunsany, 
who had not quite recovered from 
a gassing in France, applying ice 
to the back of his neck as he tried 
to lecture at Bryn Mawr against a 
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vicious headache. There seemed 
an almost ironic symbolism in the 
gesture, as this weirdly imaginative 
Irishman had been producing shiv- 
ers in all the rest of us by the hor- 
ror of his pagan miracle plays— 
miracle plays of justice, that is to 
say, instead of mercy! 

Inevitably most of these “lords of 
language” soon found a place in 
my own “conferences”: for by this 
time I had myself acquired that 
habit of itinerant lecturing by which 
most writers supplement their liter- 
ary message—and incidentally their 
literary income. Sporadic as my 
lecture trips had to be, they brought 
a wealth of stimulating contacts 
and comrades. At D’Youville Col- 
lege, Buffalo,—which in 1920, con- 
ferred upon me a cherished Litt.D., 
—I met that eloquent Irish scholar, 
Henry A. Lappin, too little of whose 
profound criticism has ever been 
perpetuated in print. There, too, 
I had the good fortune of encoun- 
tering the Jesuit scientist and ora- 
tor, Father Ahern, who as president 
of Canisius College gave me my 
first invitation to address an ex- 
clusively male audience. This al- 
ways challenging opportunity was 
later repeated several times in the 
historic and hospitable precincts 
of Holy Cross College in Worcester, 
where the blithe Father Michael 
Earls used to delight us all by his 
ingenuous devotion to poetry and 
to publicity. Probably under the 
latter head would come his pic- 
turesque idea of inviting the young 
Anton Lang and the younger Ken- 
ton Kilmer to be roommates at the 
college—an experiment which did 
not last very long! 

Once when lecturing in Wash- 
ington I had the honor of being in- 
troduced by Maurice Francis Egan, 
who had recently retired from his 
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long service as United States Min- 
ister to Denmark. This delectable 
“dean of the diplomatic corps” im- 
mediately adopted me, and we be- 
came fast friends. He was in the 
habit of declaring that he “had been 
the ‘coming American poet’ for at 
least twenty-five years,” and used 
to discuss with rare wit and urban- 
ity the clothes of “lady lecturers,” 
the new generation which “just 
seemed to have discovered sex in 
the world” and other urgent mat- 
ters, including a special rum and 
orange punch. During the last 
summer of my father’s life—that 
of 1921—Dr. Egan was, like our- 
selves, at Spring Lake on the New 
Jersey coast, and used to come 
back with me from Mass on Sunday 
mornings for cheering chats on the 
porch. The following winter he 
was often in Philadelphia, and I 
recall with ever-fresh gratitude one 
token of his delicate thoughtful- 
ness: a bunch of violets which 
came to me on the desolate morn- 
ing of January 15th when that be- 
loved and loving father had crossed 
the bridge into Eternity. . . . Two 
years later, on precisely the same 
date, Maurice Francis Egan fol- 
lowed him. 

The first break in a close family 
life is not only tragic, it is uproot- 
ing. Although we stayed on in the 
old Broad Street house where we 
had lived for a quarter of a century 
it seemed that for a time the famil- 
iar rooms and even the familiar 
streets outside took on a strange, 
transformed look—a phenomenon 
I have since noticed after and 
sometimes before any momentous 
change in my life. For awhile after 
my father’s death I wrote a weekly 
column, “The Mirror of Main 
Street,” for the Sunday Public 
Ledger in Philadelphia; and being 
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free to choose any subject of fem- 
inine appeal I dipped into a variety 
extending from Platonic Friendship 
to Shakespeare’s Women. It was 
not an uninteresting experiment, 
but I gave it up within the year 
because it interfered with the series 
of literary studies later gathered 
together in my Poets and Pilgrims. 
Some of my incidental Ledger in- 
terviews — particularly one with 
Yvette Guilbert — greatly enriched 
my memory chest, however. 

Then, in the summer of 1923, 
being hungrily in need of a little 
European elixir, I decided to re- 
visit France and England with my 
dear convert-friend Virginia Martin 
—who was now making her home 
with us and had quite slipped into 
the status of another sister. Once 
again I was in touch with my ever- 
responsive French cousins, who in- 
troduced us to many intimate cor- 
ners of the Paris we both already 
adored. At this moment I can con- 
jure up the poignancy of the last 
visit to Notre Dame, where the sap- 
phire-and-ruby windows melt at 
moments into a suffusing amethyst 
above the ancient gray walls—or 
the last sunset which I watched 
rather tearfully from the Tuileries 
gardens: and it seemed to me it 
might as well be to this vibrating 
city as to any vibrating woman that 
Buffenoir could write— 


“Songe encore et surtout qui j'ai 
pour toi vraiment 
Une tendresse exquise, un complet 
dévouement, 
Et que ton souvenir, autour de moi 
sans cesse, 
Voltige, frais et douz, ainsi qu’une 
oeuresee” ... 


There was also a pilgrimage to 
the richly romantic chateau coun- 
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try of the Loire, about which I still 
dream of writing a book. But past 
romance was at that time just a 
little pushed aside by the drama 
everywhere evident in a France re- 
building herself after the devasta- 
tion of 1914-1918. I visited in a 
kind of stupor many of the battle- 
fields; and at Reims—where the 
scarred glory of the cathedral was 
being patiently restored—I bought 
roses to place on Joyce Kilmer’s 
grave at Fére-en-Tardenois. It 
was eloquent that when I reached 
that spot in its garden of white 
crosses, I found a bunch of fresh 
flowers already placed there, prob- 
ably by the hand of some remem- 
bering French villager. More than 
ever I realized how right had been 
Joyce’s instinct when he declared 
in the prophetic song of “Rouge 
Bouquet”: 


“There is on earth no worthier 
grave 

To hold the bodies of the brave 

Than this place of pain and pride 

Where they nobly fought and 
nobly died.” 


In London it was a joy to see 
Wilfrid Meynell again — although 
the exquisite Alice was no longer 
by his side, and although I could 
not accept his tempting invitation 
to visit the family home in Sussex, 
having just arranged with Helen 
Parry Eden for a stay at Oxford. 
It seemed a strange series of coin- 
cidences which had taken me out 
of the States when Louise Guiney 
was back in New England, and now 
brought me to her beloved “home 
of lost causes” a few years after 
her death. Yet I have sometimes 
wondered if it might not have been 
a fortunate one, since many a 
long-distance friendship has been 
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wrecked when people of radically 
different temperaments but the 
same tastes insist upon a personal 
meeting. And at root, Oxford sym- 
bolized to me chiefly one person: 
the John Henry Newman I had 
venerated since earliest girlhood. 
He—“a Greek of Alexandria,” as 
Dr. Barry summed up his subtle 
and sensitive mind—seemed to me 
to present a theology which was at 
once the foundation and the sub- 
limation of poetry. I have often 
wondered how many of the great 
literary conversions of the past 
hundred years might be traceable 
to his intuition of that “mystical or 
sacramental principle” which alone 
to the poet offers any adequate in- 
terpretation of the problems of life 
and history and nature. When 
Lionel Johnson, another Oxford 
convert, mused 


“how deep within the liturgies 
Lie hid the mysteries,” 


he was probably paraphrasing 
Newman’s unforgettable passage: 
“The visible world still remains 
without its divine interpreter. Holy 
Church in her sacraments and her 
hierarchical appointments will re- 
main, even to the end of the world, 
after all but a symbol of those 
heavenly facts which fill eternity. 
Her mysteries are but the expres- 
sion in human language of truths 
to which the human mind is un- 
equal.” ... That young apostolic 
Newman I seemed to meet in the 
shadows of St. Mary’s, the Univer- 
sity church where his sermons had 
once shaken a whole generation of 
undergraduates—and again in the 
courtyard of Oriel, where Louise 
Guiney declared his “crystal mem- 
ory” still hangs “like a shield.” 
But it was upon the invitation 
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of a poet of my own generation 
whose work I had long admired, 
Helen Parry Eden, that I paid this 
first visit to Oxford. When our 
meeting was arranged (by London 
correspondence) for the railway 
station, I had identified myself by 
means of my usual violet wrap- 
pings, while she bade me expect a 
slight woman with dark hair, 
clothed in black serge in brazen (or 
heroic) defiance of the July 
weather! And I found Mrs. Eden 
with perhaps more than her share 
of the paradoxes so common to hu- 
manity—and doubly common to 
artistic humanity. It was piquant, 
to say the least, to encounter a poet 
whose earlier verse was warm with 
the “coal and candlelight” of do- 
mesticity dressing like a lay nun, 
living alone in lodgings——her hus- 
band being in Italy and her chil- 
dren at school or visiting — and 
writing the leading weekly book re- 
view for Punch! However, our 
flint struck fire immediately; and 
as she promised to secure nearby 
lodgings—which the amiable land- 
lady described as “nice hairy rooms 
with a fine view of the ’ills”—Vir- 
ginia and I promptly moved down 
for a little stay. The Long Vaca- 
tion was on, so both professors and 
students had largely decamped, but 
through Mrs. Eden our rambles 
were soon joined by Father Kieran 
Bernard Delany, O.P., then the 
editor of Blackfriars. It was this 
high-minded and high-hearted Do- 
minican who first introduced me to 
the deer-park of Magdalen, and in- 
deed to most of those ancient col- 
leges. Then and since I found my- 
self wondering why Mrs. Eden 
located most of her medieval tales 
in Italy, while these rich oppor- 
tunities of Oxford lay at her door- 
sill. Perhaps it was this subject 
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which plunged the two of us into 
a discussion of the relative value of 
attachment and detachment. She 
was all for the latter; but it was 
characteristic of her curious blend 
of fantasy and austerity to humor 
my frailty by ever since signing her 
letters “Your attached Helen Parry 
Eden.” She stands, I believe, among 
the finest religious poets of our 
time. Certainly her very feminine 
and domestic interpretation of “The 
Confessional” is one of the few real 
poems on that deeply poetic sub- 
ject in our language, and I have 
seen no life of our Lord in verse 
to compare with her String of Sap- 
phires. I have always liked, too, 
to compare her poem of joyous 
motherhood, “To a Little Girl,” with 
Aline Kilmer’s equally charming 
“Deborah Danced”—then to con- 
trast both with Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson’s heart-shaking ‘“Mater- 
nity,” beginning: 


“There is no height, no depth, my 
own, could set us apart, 

Body of mine and soul of mine: 
heart of my heart!” ... 


Increasingly about this time I fell 
under the spell of the Catholic 
Renaissance whose breath was car- 
rying a new and unexpected life 
into French literature after its long 
preoccupation with decadence and 
materialism. It is evident now— 
very evident indeed in such a vol- 
ume as M. Chaigne’s recent Anthol- 
ogie de la Renaissance Catholique— 
that portents of the dawn can be 
traced back to the nostalgia of 
Verlaine and Rimbaud, or even to 
Chateaubriand. But the crusader 
who woke up most contemporary 
students to the reality of the move- 
ment was Paul Claudel. The tow- 
ering genius of this man—his ab- 
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sorption in Catholic mysticism 
combined with the freest of free 
verse and other experimental tech- 
niques, which prompted me to seize 
upon “Gothic Modernist” as a tag 
to describe him,—was like a revela- 
tion accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. What Catholic writer 
of our generation could fail, for 
instance, to be thrilled by his trum- 
pet-call to the young Jacques 
Riviére? “Your place is with Péguy, 
Patmore, Chesterton, and if I dare 
say so, with myself—writers all of 
us whose task is to restore a Cath- 
olic imagination and _ sensibility, 
which have been withered and 
parched for three centuries.” So 
to study the poetry and the dramas 
of Claudel, from Téte d’Or and the 
Tidings Brought to Mary to the 
highly intricate Satin Slipper, was 
very like a spiritual retreat for me. 
I was bitterly disappointed when 
the essay which grew out of this 
study was returned by several of 
the best secular magazines in the 
United States (I had tried the ex- 
periment of not submitting it to my 
friends in Catholic journalism) on 
the ground of “unfamiliarity” of 
subject. But when the critique was 
finally published in the Dublin 
Review, I felt rewarded by a letter 
of warm thanks from M. Claudel, 
who was at that time serving as 
French Minister to Japan. A few 
years later, when he came as Am- 
bassador to Washington, I naturally 
had the privilege of meeting him at 
several dinners and _ semi-official 
functions—and I confess I found 
him rather formidable at close 
range. In fact I used to wonder 
whether, in spite of the diplomatic 
trappings and the queenly Madame 
Claudel, he might not have been 
more at home meditating in a mon- 
astery upon some mountain-top. 
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And yet Paul Claudel plumbs the 
depths and sounds the heights of 
human passion when his Mesa in 
Partage de Midi cries out: 


“I know now what love is. And I 
know what 

You have endured in Your heart 
upon the cross 

If You have loved each one of us, 

Terribly, as I have loved this 
woman.” 


Other writers of this inspiring 
French group whom I was soon 
trying to interpret to American 
readers were the heroic young avia- 
tor, Jacques d’Arnoux, with his 
psychic “school of energy”—and 
the idyllic Francis Jammes, whose 
prayer to enter Paradise followed 
by countless humble little asses al- 
ways enchanted me. Henri Ghéon 
—l’Homme Né de la Guerre—with 
his Compagnons de Notre Dame 
and his sensational success in creat- 
ing a “theater of the saints” has 
occupied such a unique position in 
the revival of the miracle play that 
I find myself feeling jealous every 
time he now turns to saints’ lives 
in more prosaic narrative form. 
As a contrasting example of sheer 
lyric eroticism and “joie de vivre” 
—how it was turned during her 
final years into the sorrow of liv- 
ing!—I was also much intrigued 
by the Comtesse de Noailles, about 
whom I wrote for a London pub- 
lication and several of whose poems 
I translated or adapted. It is diffi- 
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cult always for one in another 
country to get a true perspective 
upon any literary movement — 
everybody knows, for instance, how 
much higher Byron has always 
been rated by Continental critics 
than by his own countrymen, who 
detected the flaw of melodrama. 
And while my understanding of 
this Gallic group was helped by my 
racial background, I am sure it was 
deepened and pointed by an in- 
valuable association with the Abbé 
Ernest Dimnet. This friendship, 
which began in 1920 during that 
first lecture trip described so viv- 
idly in My New World, has flow- 
ered continuously ever since— 
thanks largely to his intuitive un- 
derstanding, very rare in a busy 
man, of the slight but thoughtful 
reminders so necessary to bridge 
abysses of time and distance. After 
I had duly introduced him to Mon- 
signor Kirlin, the Abbé used to 
make the latter’s book-filled rectory 
his headquarters in Philadelphia; 
and such glowing talk was I priv- 
ileged to share between these two 
brilliant but utterly dissimilar men 
that it spoiled me for everyday 
mediocity all the rest of my life. 
Canon Dimnet has made himself 
an artist in living as well as in 
thinking, and I shall always remain 
equally in debt to his head and 
his heart. But only God could have 
given him one of those rich natures 
whose best words can—as he him- 
self somewhere remarks of poetry 
—‘“transform our outlook forever.” 
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PILGRIMAGE TO CALVARY 
(To the Vincentian Fathers) 


By Breta LINDNER 


LOWLY, silently, like the first sad pilgrim— 

Or perhaps it is the last,—1 climb this ancient hill. 
Old I am, and almost blind; my steps are uncertain; 
My hands, clutching my staff, are withered claws; 
My lips once fiercely ardent now are drawn and still. 
Life is almost out of me. Here, on the hill, there is light, 
But below, like a seething sea, darkness whirls and streams. 
The sky, like some majestic monster driven with thirst, 
Drinks up the light of the earth. Now this leafy tree, 
That all day moved in sunlight, tremulously dreams. 
It is no tree: it is some other pilgrim who slowly climbed 
This hill at dusk and became immortal. So, hastening, I 
Purpose to reach the crest just once—to stand 
With humbled head and folded hands on Calvary— 
Before all fire has left the secret, dusk-ridden sky. 


Suddenly—and without warning—the dusky stillness 

Is pregnant with music: piercing, soothing, celestial. 

The grass at my feet burns with its beauty; the ground 

Aches and throbs with its burden of heavenly sound. 

The tree now trembles with melody; the leaves murmur 

And a few drop from the boughs to whirl with their message 
Down the hill. And there on the crest with lifted hands, 

In the midst of the music, Someone compassionately stands. 
Another Pilgrim! He turns and looks at me out of dark, sad eyes 
In whose fathomless depths infinity gleams and burns like a flame. 
And seeing His outstretched, bleeding hands, I sharply cry: 

“It is Jesus of Nazareth! .. . The God I helped to crucify!” 
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By May NEVIN 


Y the firesides in Crookhaven 
they tell the story to this day, 
but it was down by the sea I heard 
it from old Ned Mahony, the boat 
builder; or rather, it was down by 
the sea he excited my curiosity by 
pointing out the dent of men’s feet 
marked on the cliffs. And because 
darkness was flowing like a gentle 
wave over sea and land he finished 
the telling in the White Horse Inn, 
not exactly on account of the re- 
freshment served there, but because 
the inn stands on the site of the 
original White Horse Inn men- 
tioned in that part of Crookhaven’s 
history that has never been written. 
The story I heard is part of this 
history. 

It happened away back in those 
days of the seventeenth century 
when Ireland writhed beneath the 
iron-studded heel of a tyrant bent 
on stamping out the fire of Faith; 
when, in a fanatical zeal of hate he 
strode through the land, his trail 
marked by blood and destruction; 
when, balked of his prey, he scat- 
tered gold recklessly to bribe the 
weak to inform against the strong. 
But despite the background of mur- 
der and pillage, the cloudbanks of 
storm that dimmed the horizon, the 
heart of Ireland throbbed bravely; 
a little\ breeze flitted across strings 
which will never be muted in the 
Celtic heart: strings of hope and 
gaiety. 

And so, in the White Horse Inn 
on a certain night there were 
sounds of revelry: the hum of talk 
punctuated with laughter, the clink 
of glasses meeting in a toast. 


“To the health of Denis Kirwan 
and Sheila Hurley—that was.” 

“The unfortunate bride and wid- 
ow of ten months,” a sleepy-eyed 
individual paused in his drinking 


to say. “So they are getting mar- 
ried?” 
“Aye. Didn’t you hear the—er— 


harper is invited to play?” 

“She had ten months o’ misery 
with Eoin O’Sullivan,” someone 
contributed, amid the smack of lips 
and deep breaths of satisfaction. 
“*Twas her father pushed her into 
that marriage. Some say O’Sulli- 
van married her for her money. I 
wouldn’t go so far as to believe that. 
O’Sullivan might be a different 
man but for his love o’ drinking. 
*Twas well known the girl gave her 
heart long ago to Denis Kirwan; 
yet, she never gave her husband 
cause for complaint by her manner 
towards him. She made him a per- 
fect wife. Why, the day his cap 
and coat were found on the rocks 
and the note bidding her farewell 
and asking her forgiveness for the 
crime he had unconsciously com- 
mitted, she nearly broke her heart. 
People thought ’twas a happy re- 
lease for her.” 

“It was in this very Inn he gave 
away the secret of the spot where 
Father Brendan was to offer the 
Holy Sacrifice.” The sleepy-eyed 
man leaned over lazily and placed 
his empty glass on the table. “The 
slaughter in McCarthy’s glen will 
long stand out in people’s memory. 
The old Franciscan slain at the 
Mass Rock, and the men, women 
and children killed like vermin. 
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Aye, indeed; it’s little wonder Eoin 
O’Sullivan threw himself over the 
rocks. His body was never re- 
covered.” 

“Good food for the sharks,” the 
first speaker rejoined, becoming jo- 
vial at sight of the inn-keeper en- 
tering with a brimming tankard. 
“Come friend,” turning to an ema- 
ciated-looking man who was stand- 
ing, a shoulder against the window 
frame, his gaze on the darkness 
without. “Come, friend,” he re- 
peated kindly, “drink.” 

But turning away the man de- 
clined the invitation as he had de- 
clined all night. “The room is 
close,” he excused himself in a low 
tone, mopping his brow and pass- 
ing out, his feet dragging on the 
stone floor, his shoulders sagging. 

Four pair of eyes followed him 
curiously. 

“Poor devil! Death is stamped 
on his face.” 

“Wonder who he is?” 

“The beard might cover a spy— 
or a priest.” 

“None of our business who he is.” 
The sleepy eyes of the speaker 
turned to his glass. “He looks too 
tired and ill to go far.” 

And tired and ill the man ap- 
peared who stood against a tree out 
of range of the windows of the 
“White Horse,” his face turned to 
the sky, black with the promise of 
rain. He was seized by a fit of 
coughing that seemed to tear his 
lungs and rack every nerve of his 
body which, though large-framed, 
was frail. And above the growth 
of beard a hectic flush blazed. With 
unsteady hand he put his handker- 
chief to his lips and took it away 
stained with blood. The day’s walk 
had not added to his strength. He 
anticipated a night’s rest. Rest, 
however, was not for him. 


A figure came from the Inn and 
passed down the road. At sight of 
it a sickly sensation overcame the 
watcher. The very same man was 
in the Inn two years ago when drink 
made him, Eoin O’Sullivan, throw 
caution to the wind and talk open- 
ly of the secret rock where Mass 
was to be offered on the following 
Sunday. Often and often since, the 
suspicion had crossed his mind that 
the fellow saw more than his sleepy 
eyes suggested; that his interest 
was more keen in those around him 
than his air of lazy indifference 
would have one believe; in short, 
that he was a spy! Yet, Eoin 
blamed himself the more for the 
awful tragedy of McCarthy’s Glen. 

At the time, he was overwhelmed 
with grief and shame, and shrank 
from facing that angel wife of his. 
The cries of the women and chil- 
dren haunted his ears; the sight of 
old Father Brendan’s face when, in 
his blood-stained vestments and 
surrounded by soldiers, he uttered 
words of comfort and advice to his 
trapped congregation, haunted his 
vision. No one noticed him peer- 
ing over a ridge. No one saw him 
slink away, knew of the black de- 
spair that carried him to the sea 
whose roar might drown those 
cries, whose waves might wash his 
sight clear of visions. Yet, on the 
brink he hesitated. 

He really intended drowning him- 
self that day, but fear gripped him 
by the throat. If he could not face 
Sheila, how could be face Him 
Whose minister and creatures he 
was the cause of slaying? And so 
he went way, leaving indications of 
his having ended his life. 

Ah! but had he not done penance 
since? Little better than a tramp 
and not as happy, he wandered 
through the country, getting work 
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and food where he could. In days 
of fear and suspicion such a life was 
hard. Lately, the disease which 
carried his mother to an early grave 
gripped him. The longing to see his 
wife strengthened as his physical 
weakness increased, until he could 
no longer resist the temptation. The 
previous Sunday he prepared for 
death which was not far off, by at- 
tending Mass in a cave and receiv- 
ing God’s pardon in Confession and 
the seal of His loving friendship in 
Holy Communion. Then he con- 
tinued his journey home, confident 
that God in His mercy would give 
him the consolation of receiving 
Sheila’s forgiveness and, perhaps, 
of dying in his own home. 

And now. . . . Dear God, could 
it be true that Sheila was even now 
preparing for her nuptials with an- 
other? 

The man’s face held a wild, hunt- 
ed expression. Memories seemed to 
mock him as he stood there, a ghost 
of his former self. This, his last 
consolation was denied him. Was 
he to step in and shatter Sheila’s 
happiness?—or remain away and 
die alone? Ah! if he could at least 
let her know he was not a coward: 
that he had not taken God’s busi- 
ness into his own hands. 

Love for his wife surged within 
him and almost unconsciously he 
started walking towards her home 
over the hill. Yes, he had always 
loved her; her money had not influ- 
enced him in asking her hand in 
marriage. Only after their wedding 
did he discover that her father was 
responsible for her .accepting his 
proposal. Her father urged her on 
—misled him with regard to her af- 
fections; deluded him into the be- 
lief that she loved him as he loved 
her. Disillusionment was bitter 
even though his wife acted as 
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though Denis Kirwan did not exist. 
Her acceptance of her lot, however, 
merely deepened the well of Eoin’s 
bitterness. How he loved her! How 
he hated seeing her act the part of 
dutiful wife, when all the time she 
reminded him of some beautiful 
trapped creature whose heart was 
away in sunlit woods. Only in this 
case the sunlit woods was repre- 
sented by the man she loved, and 
the difference between her and the 
caged creature lay in the fact that 
she neither beat her wings against 
the cage, nor pined: just put old 
loves aside and accepted duty. 

Duty. . . . Over a mug of beer 
Eoin would laugh harshly, and in 
the labyrinths of intoxication es- 
cape from his bitterness. 

Ah, if only he had taken a leaf 
from his wife’s book of common 
sense and made the best of his bar- 
gain! 

He stood to gain his breath. Was 
he doing right, he wondered, in go- 
ing to her now? Why not leave her 
to her happiness? Maybe he could 
seek shelter in some cottage and 
have, at least, the happiness of be- 
ing laid to rest in his native valley. 
No fear of anyone recognizing him 
when he had passed unrecognized 
under those apparently sleepy eyes. 

The night was far spent when he 
came in sight of the house that held 
his wife. He sank exhausted be- 
neath the shelter of a bush opposite 
the little entrance gate. A faintness 
was stealing on him; he closed his 
eyes to shut out the cloud. Oblivion 
followed. He must have slept, for 
when he opened his eyes again he 
beheld the glory of the dawn. 

But stay! What was that crim- 
son patch on the hill beyond? As 
he gazed, he recollected the sleepy- 
eyed fellow who had left the Inn 
many hours ago. The men had 
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been talking of the wedding—a har- 
per was mentioned. Yes, he guessed 
the identity of the harper. Had not 
Father Brendan traveled as a fid- 
dler? Like one paralyzed Eoin 
watched the mounted cavalcade ap- 
proach. 

And then his gaze turned to the 
house opposite. Through the film 
rising before his eyes he could see 
a white-clad figure standing at one 
of the windows. The dawn was on 
her face and on her golden hair. 
Sheila, on the threshold of happi- 
ness—the same lovely bride he had 
wed. There was a cloud on her face 
now. She had sighted the soldiers! 
Like a specter Eoin arose from his 
hiding place and stepped forward, 
his arms outstretched. She 
glimpsed him, and for a moment 
their eyes met. 

“Sheila!” 

His lips formed the name, but no 
sound came. He tottered; there was 
a sound of rushing waters in his 
ears, a mist before his eyes. With 
a stupendous effort he pulled him- 
self together. Sheila had disap- 
peared. The red-coats were gallop- 
ing straight to the house. Eoin 
turned. A shout from the foremost 
rider told him he was seen—and 
mistaken for the escaping priest. 
He took the cue and ran blindly, 
strengthened by some inner force. 
He could hear the thunder of the 


waves breaking against the rocks. 
The cliffs ... he could not see... 
could only keep going ahead. Some- 
one leapt before him; he felt him- 
self falling and clutched at his cap- 
tor. A crumbling of loose stones 
sent them both flying into a void. 
And as they fell the dying man was 
dimly aware of sleepy eyes growing 
wide with despair—of a voice ris- 
ing in a cry like the wail of a lost 
soul.... 

At the foot of the cliffs the sol- 
diers found them: the spy and the 
“Popish priest.” The latter they 
flung to the outgoing tide. And re- 
turning they passed Brian the Har- 
per, his instrument slung on his 
shoulder. 

“Your wedding march is changed 
to a dirge,” one of them said with 
a rough laugh, aiming a blow at 
the musician. 

The old harper drew close to the 
ditch to avoid the blow; then passed 
along, silently giving thanks to God 
for protecting him in his hour of 
peril. He returned to the bride and 
bridegroom awaiting him. 


And to this day the inhabitants 
of the district tell the story of the 
priest’s savior—the ghost of Eoin 
O’Sullivan, as Sheila believed, who 
came to make reparation for his 
earlier crime: the tragedy of Mc- 
Carthy’s Glen. 














LEAVES FROM A CONVERT’S DIARY 


By DorotHy FREMONT GRANT 


UNE, 1931.—I was told today 

that Uncle John has joined the 
Catholic Church. You could have 
carried me off in a spoon! Our 
family has been pretty free of dis- 
graces; at least in the memory of 
those living. I’m ashamed to face 
my friends. Uncle John has al- 
ways been so sane and level headed. 
Yet he seems personally serene and 
happy about it. I wonder why? 
Perhaps with increasing years he is 
going a little off his head. Doug 
tells me it is Uncle John’s personal 
affair and none of my business; so 
why get into a stew over it. But I 
have also heard that Uncle John is 
going to write a book about his con- 
version. He is planning to call it 
Approach to Truth. Of all the 
crazy ideas! Anyhow, imagine an 
intelligent person like him joining 
a Church made for the ignorant; 
and then disgracing us by writing a 
book about it for all the world to 
read. Horrors! 


May, 1932.—TI certainly hoped 
Uncle John would have thrown off 
his mild insanity by this time and 
given up the Catholics; but instead 
he is in deeper than ever. He makes 
speeches all over the place and 
writes articles galore—and gets 
them published. And strange as it 
all is, he still seems to be perfectly 
happy and content. 

I've been giving this sickening 
business of having a Catholic in the 
family a whole lot of thought late- 
ly. It is tickling my curiosity. 


What, really, is wrong with the 
Catholics? I just don’t know. But 
I do remember that when I was a 
child, whenever anyone in the fam- 
ily spoke of Catholics, they always 
referred to them with the same sori 
of asthmatic whisper with which 
they mentioned innumerable things 
which were supposed to be left un- 
mentioned. 

Thinking further, I recall that 
those relatives who were most 
scornful of the Catholics, were the 
ones who always went to some 
other Church, and were very pious 
themselves. I can’t remember my 
dear mother ever making any un- 
kind remarks about Catholics. One 
of her dearest friends, our family 
doctor, was a Catholic, and she 
often spoke of this as though it 
were a virtue. Funny! I can’t re- 
call that mother made any practice 
of going to church herself, although 
she certainly made me learn the 
Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. And 
then there was that lovely Psalm 
which she taught me—“The Lord 
is my Shepherd.” She used to say 
that I could live my whole life on 
the one rule: “Be Kind.” 


September, 1932.—Uncle John is 
working hard on his book about his 
conversion. He’s changing the title 
from Approach to Truth to The 
Long Road Home. Well, that’s 
something. At least he’s honest 
about it. He now sees, probably, 
that he hasn’t approached the 
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“truth” at all, and so is running to 
cover with the word “home.” I 
expected just that. 

Oh, dear me, I wish he hadn’t 
become a Catholic; it’s so disturb- 
ing. I thought I would get used to 
it, but it upsets me more and more. 
Doug keeps saying, “Will you for 
goodness’ sake quit fussing about 
your Uncle’s religion and pay some 
attention to your own?” He re- 
minds me that I was confirmed in 
the Episcopal Church only four 
years ago and yet scarcely ever go 
to church except Christmas and 
Easter. But Doug is no one to talk. 
He doesn’t belong to any Church. 
(Being true to the “bear and fore- 
bear” matrimonial slogan, I’m not 
reminding him of this.) Why, 
Doug doesn’t even pray. He says, 
“A good Sunday morning in God’s 
sunshine is a lot better than lis- 
tening to some minister trying 
to match up the Bible with life 
today.” 

I just don’t know what to think. 
But I know I couldn’t give up pray- 
ing altogether. I don’t believe in 
that silly night-and-morning-on-the- 
knees-by-the-bed stuff, of course. 
That’s only for children and old 
men. Uncle John, for instance. 
But I do believe in prayer. I’ve 
never asked God for anything I 
really needed but it was given me. 

That reminds me. I don’t believe 
I spend much time in saying 
“Thank You.” Doug says that if he 
ever does pray, that’s all he will 
say. Just “Thank You.” There’s 
something in that. He also asks 
me, “Why wait for Christmas to 
help the poor?” Doug has a lot of 
sense. 


February, 1933.—We had dinner 
in town tonight with the family, 
and I am so encouraged. I suspect 
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Uncle John will soon be out of the 
Catholic Church, for I caught him 
reading very seriously an odd little 
book called The Church Surprising. 
He seemed to be enjoying it hugely. 
Probably he has all along been find- 
ing disagreeable surprises and 
shocks inside that Church, and this 
little book is confirming his sad ex- 
periences. I'll bet it shows up the 
Catholic Church for what it is. Sur- 
prising? Shocking, [ll say. Oh, 
I’m so happy he’s weakening and 
dropping that nonsense! 


Four Days Later.—Of all things! 
Uncle John has sent me that book! 
It came today with a letter saying, 
“You seemed to be interested in the 
little book I was reading the other 
evening, so I’m sending you a copy. 
Read it if you wish. Anyhow, keep 
it.” He also sent with it a small 
booklet called My Faith and I, writ- 
ten by a man named Daniel A. 
Lord, with the letters “S.J.” after 
his name. I never heard of that 
title. Probably a degree from some 
hick college. 


Next Day.—I read the book and 
the little booklet through last night. 
The book isn’t at all what I thought. 
It doesn’t expose the Catholic 
Church at all; it defends it! The 
author is another convert——an Eng- 
lish one, who left the Anglican 
Church for the Catholic. Great 
Scott! How many converts does 
this Church get? And do they all 
write books about it? As for the 
small booklet by the Lord man, it’s 
nothing but outrageous Catholic 
propaganda. 

All the same, I’m getting curious 
about this Catholic Church — of 
course from an educational point of 
view purely. I’d never be so crazy 
as to become a Catholic. But it 
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would be interesting to know some- 
thing about it—what sort of hocus- 
pocus they really believe. Maybe 
I'll ask Uncle John for another 
Catholic book. But I must be sure 
he doesn’t get the notion that he 
can make a Catholic out of me. 
That will never, never happen. 


A Week Later.—A letter from 
Uncle John today, six pages long. It 
starts: “I am grateful that you 
really read The Church Surprising, 
and also the little book by the 
Jesuit, Father Lord.” (Jesuit? So 
that’s what S.J. stands for. I'll 
have to be on my guard. Jesuits, 
I’ve been told, are the most danger- 
ous Catholic priests.) Then he goes 
on with a lot of palaver about how 
hard it is to get outsiders to read 
Catholic stuff. Where does he get 
that “outside” notion? The Catho- 
lics are the “outsiders” and always 
will be. His letter continues, in a 
preaching vein, “When we want ad- 
vice on law we go to a lawyer, not 
to a barber; when we are sick we go 
to a doctor, not to a butcher; but 
when we want to know what the 
Catholic Church is, most of us talk 
only with people who know nothing 
about it. I’m glad to see you are 
not one of the latter type.” 

There may be something in that 
argument. I asked Doug what he 
thought. But he was listening to 
some silly fight on the radio, and 
just snapped out: “They'll say 
anything to get you to listen.” I 
couldn’t get him to discuss it fur- 
ther, with the announcer bellow- 
ing “a left to the body and one to 
the jaw.” What stuff men waste 
their time on, when they might be 
discussing religion. But you can’t 
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mix prize fights and religion. I 
guess I’ll have to just paddle along 
alone. 
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March, 1933.—Another long let- 
ter from Uncle John. Lately he’s 
been bombarding me with letters— 
all about the Catholic Church. 
Goodness knows he’s wasting time 
and effort on me. I’ve told him 
over and over again that I have no 
use for his Church and will never 
become a Catholic. But he keeps 
right on. He says he’s not trying 
to convert me; that he has no hope 
of doing that; that he is simply an- 
swering my questions. I must ad- 
mit I’ve asked him a lot of ques- 
tions—but it’s only to be better in- 
formed on things like religious his- 
tory. 

I wonder if he knows as much as 
he thinks he does? In this last let- 
ter he says the King James version 
of the Bible was first brought out in 
1604. I question that. Where was 
it before that? There’s always been 
a Bible (though I haven’t read much 
of it!) He also says Catholics do 
read the Bible. Now I ask you! 
How can he say that? He admits 
they don’t read the King James 
Bible. Well, if not that, then what? 
A Bible is a Bible, isn’t it? He 
goes on to say the Catholic Church 
first gave the Bible to the world in 
the third century. That shows he 
doesn’t know much. Christianity 
was started in the first century, not 
the third; and if people didn’t have 
any Bible, how could there be any 
Christianity? These must be try- 
ing days for my poor Aunty, with 
Uncle John making such fanciful 
statements. 

This letter is full of talk about 
the supernatural, the Catholic doc- 
trine of grace, and things like that. 
But it’s all Greek to me, and I am 
more amazed than ever that anyone 
of his sense has gone in for such a 
complicated philosophy. I like my 
own ideas much better. Right here 
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Doug breaks out with, “Well, what 
are your own ideas?” I sometimes 
wonder. 

The sanest thing Uncle John says 
in this letter is this: “I don’t usual- 
ly talk about the Church in this 
way unless someone asks for infor- 
mation; but you seem to be that 
extraordinary type of human being 
who really wants to know some- 
thing.” He’s right; I do want to 
know something; but not because, 
as he thinks, I want to be converted. 
If the whole world went crazy I'd 
still hold out for reason. He says, 
in closing this long screed, “I know 
you are not yet ripe for conver- 
sion.” Ripe for conversion! Never! 
I’ve told him that over and over 
again. Doug says, “Look out; he’s 
getting ready to grab you.” 


April, 1933.—I’ve been reading, 
reading, reading. I wanted to get 
posted on the Reformation, and 
Uncle John sent me How the Refor- 
mation Happened, by Hilaire Belloc. 
It was fascinating, but too Catholic, 
and therefore one-sided. I told him 
I wanted to read a Protestant ver- 
sion of the Reformation. He told 
me to go ahead; read as many as I 
liked —see both sides. (As if I 
wouldn’t.) He offered to help and 
sent me a history of the Reformation 
by a Protestant named William Cob- 
bett, saying “It will salt you down 
a bit.” It did. Belloc has no idea 
how bad the Protestants were. 
Then I read some books by other 
Protestants; but these books were 
always contradicting each other, 
and merely tangled me up. But— 
like Mr. Cobbett,—I’ll always re- 
main a Protestant. 


June, 1933—Whew! What a win- 
ter of reading I have had. Not one 
jot of fiction. All, or nearly all, on 
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the Catholic religion. It is fasci- 
nating. And as much as I hate to 
admit it, a lot of it is very reason- 
able. I’m entirely cleared up on the 
Reformation., The Catholics tell 
one straight story about it; but the 
Protestants tell a different story in 
nearly every book I’ve read. I’ve 
also read The Spirit of Catholicism 
by Karl Adam, which Uncle John: 
said might be way over my head. 
(T’ll not let him know I had to read 
it three times to gather a faint idea 
of what most of it was about.) But 
this statement from that book seems 
reasonable and sticks in my mind, 
no matter how much I try to forget 
it: “There’s a valid excuse for stay- 
ing out of the Catholic Church if 
you are invincibly ignorant of its 
doctrines, precepts and origin; but, 
if you have informed yourself on 
all these things so that you are con- 
vinced, and then remain out- 
Rese f 

Well, am I convinced? The last 
thing I wanted to do when I start- 
ed to look into the Catholic Church 
was to become a Catholic. I don’t 
want to now. And I won’t. Take 
the idea of confession. Can’t I tell 
God I’ve done wrong without tell- 
ing a priest? And if God knows 
everything, what’s the use of telling 
Him what He already knows? But 
—there’s some tie-up here with hu- 
mility . . . “Blessed are the meek 
for they shall inherit the earth.” 
Perhaps, but “turning the other 
cheek” never helped me to get 
ahead of the other fellow. Still, 
take the saints I’ve been reading 
about. They had humility. Did 
they have anything else? Oh, dear, 
I still have so much to learn about 
these Catholics. 

I know I’d lose many friends if 
I became a Catholic—maybe they 
would be the kind not worth keep- 
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ing. But I wouldn’t like the idea of 
a man in Rome telling me what 
books I could and could not read. 
I wonder what happens in Protes- 
tant seminaries when they study all 
this Church history? If all I’ve read 
is true I don’t understand why 
there are still so many Protestant 
ministers. They must have some- 
thing to say for themselves. I’m 
going to talk to my own minister 
the first chance I get. Maybe he 
can straighten me out. 





October, 1933.—I’m still reading; 
and I still can’t find anything un- 
reasonable with Catholicism. Of 
course I’ve changed my mind about 
miracles. I’ve changed my mind 
about a lot of things. Doug says I’d 
have saved myself a lot of mental 
unrest if I hadn’t let my curiosity 
get the better of me. He says that’s 
just like women. They get curious 
and go nosing around and the next 
thing you know they’re carrying 
the whole world on their backs. 
But that doesn’t solve anything. 
As soon as we get home, I’m go- 
ing straight to my Protestant min- 
ister. 


January, 1934. — We’ve been 
home since the middle of October, 
but I haven’t been near the Protes- 
tant church. I’ve been too busy 
reading. I’ve now read, by actual 
count, forty-five Catholic books. 
This morning I decided to go into a 
Catholic church. No, I still don’t 
want to become a Catholic. What 
would the family think? And 
Doug’s family. And Doug? It 
would hurt them all dreadfully. 
Everything would be so nice if 
Uncle John had never changed. 
But I’m not so sure he didn’t have 
many good reasons for doing so. 
I’ve been reading more books on the 
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Anglican Church lately, but none of 
them agree. One says you can 
believe the Apostles’ Creed “with 
mental reservations”; another gives 
three interpretations of the Sacra- 
ment of Communion; you can take 
your pick. I don’t like this. I want 
to believe one thing and not spend 
my time wondering if the alterna- 
tives are any better. 

I went into the Catholic church 
at the 10:30 Mass. I was surprised 
to find the church packed with peo- 
ple. But I came out more unset- 
tled than when I went in. The 
Catholics crowd you and give you 
no room in the pews; most of them 
are too noisy and unsavory; the 
pews have no cushions to sit on. 
And they take up two collections 
instead of one. I put all my eggs 
in the first basket so had nothing 
left for the second and felt very 
cheap. The priest, arrayed in so 
many vestments, looked entirely too 
stout. He made me think of calo- 
ries when I should have been think- 
ing of prayers. He couldn’t preach 
either. 

Then I had to spend so much time 
on my knees; I’ll probably be lame 
for a week. No cushions to kneel 
on. There were two crying babies, 
and one cooing. Why don’t moth- 
ers leave their babies at home? I 
must say that Protestants are far 
more considerate of strangers. Nor 
could I understand a word the priest 
said in the Mass; he was muttering 
most of the time. 

But I liked it. I want to go again 
next Sunday. Why, I don’t know. 
Nearly everyone there annoyed me 
by leaving in a great rush when the 
Mass was over; some even before 
the priest left the altar. But a few 
remained and I remained with 
them. I went there for help and 
decided that maybe God would help 
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me even in the confusion and 
crowds. I suppose I’m an awlul 
snob to feel this way, but I’ve never 
been so uncomfortable in church 
nor so conscious of restless people 
around me. (I suppose I know 
nothing about crowded churches; 
only half-filled ones.) But I stayed 
there on my knees until the church 
was quite empty. Then, when I had 
it all to myself, I prayed again and 
again, “Please, dear God, if this is 
right show me the light.” 

I’ve just got to leave things in His 
hands now. I know He will guide 
me right. 


March, 1934.— I’ve now been to 
the Catholic church several more 
Sundays. This morning I ran into 
Mary MacAllister there—my Catho- 
lic friend. “What are you doing 
here?” she asked. “Getting some 
dope for an article?” Mary knows 
I’m always tracking down news for 
the local paper. I simply told her 
I was making an “investigation.” 

I don’t know yet why I keep go- 
ing to that Catholic church. But 
I do know I like to pray there. 
However, last Sunday morning I 
went (for the first time this year) 
to my old Episcopal church for the 
eight o’clock Communion. It was 
quiet, peaceful and select, as usual. 
Kneeling on the soft cushions was 
a joy. But the church seemed al- 
most empty-—only seventeen peo- 
ple there. I knew the Catholic 
church down the street was jammed 
to the doors. And it actually did 
seem strange to hear the minister 
saying the Communion service in 
English. (Oh, dear God! Are the 
Catholics right?) 

I waited after the service last 
Sunday in the vestibule to speak to 
the minister. He always stands in 
the doorway and shakes hands with 


you as you leave. (That is more 
than Catholic priests do!) After 
everyone else had gone I shook 
hands with him and said I’d like 
to call on him sometime soon; that 
I needed his help very much, for I 
found myself “leaning towards 
Rome.” At that the cordial smile 
left his face; he looked shocked and 
was very cool. He merely re- 
marked, “My, my, you’re in a bad 
way. Sorry, but I haven’t any time 
to see you this week.” Without an- 
other word he walked out the side 
door and across the graveyard to 
his house, leaving me standing 
there alone. He wasn’t interested 
in me. He wouldn’t help. Where, 
oh where, can I find a Protestant 
who is interested enough to tell me 
why I should not become a Catho- 
lic? 

After the minister had gone I 
went back into the empty church 
and knelt down in the last pew. 
I looked at the bare altar. I re- 
called from my reading how the six- 
teenth century reformers had 
stripped the altars in England and 
set up communion tables like they 
used to have in the Presbyterian 
churches when, during my school 
days, I was a member of that fold. 
I had served on the Altar Guild in 
this Protestant church for four 
years, one month a year. I had 
dressed that altar with flowers in 
memory of my mother; had pol- 
ished that bare brass cross and the 
Communion silver; washed and 
ironed that linen myself, not trust- 
ing it to a laundress. This had been 
God’s home for me. Now it seemed 
as empty as was my own home 
when I returned to it after my 
mother’s funeral. I knew when I 
left that church last Sunday morn- 
ing, I would never return. Where 
shall I find a home now? Rome? 
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July, 1934.—I’m going to do it! I 
want to. I believe! I don’t care 
what anyone says, it’s right. I’m 
sorry to hurt anyone, but I know 
it’s right. I’ve been given the Gift 
of Faith—and I feel so free and am 
so thankful. Dear God! 

Doug says it’s all right with him 
—on one condition. I must never 
mention the subject unless he 
brings it up. I told him that was a 
hard condition; because I’ve found 
a gold mine and I naturally would 
like to share it with him, whom I 
love the best of anyone in the world. 
I said, “Suppose you found $10,000 
and I told you not to mention it to 
me unless I spoke of it first. What 
would you think?” ... “I'd think 
you were stark raving mad,” he 
said. We just dropped it there. 

But it is all right. I have my 
own thoughts. I am content and 
at peace finally to believe a creed 
that has not changed for nineteen 
hundred years—and still works. 
Man alone has never been able to 
make a creed so infallibly true. I 
don’t want the privilege of “mental 
reservations.” There’s no security 
in that. I want certitude; and I 
have it at last. 


Labor Day, 1934.—The One, 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic and Ro- 
man Church received me today! It 
is the Church founded by our Lord; 
the Church He built upon the Rock 
of Peter. 

I was scared—scared stiff. Some 
of the family think I’m just trying 
to create a sensation; do something 
dramatic. But there’s no turning 
back for me now. It’s the last 
court of appeal. I’ve tried so many 
others. What I did today is just 
as final as committing suicide. If 
I fail the fault is mine . . . God is 
never wrong! 
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I no longer care how crowded 
and uncomfortable the Catholic 
church may be; how much confu- 
sion or how many squealing babies 
are brought to church. The only 
thing that matters is that my prayer 
is answered. And now it’s up to 
me to make good. Tomorrow 
morning I make my general con- 
fession and receive my First Com- 
munion. I’m ready for the confes- 
sion. Ready and willing to go 
through with it. 


“Tomorrow” Morning.—It rained 
all night and I didn’t sleep a wink. 
I couldn’t stop thinking of this 
miraculous thing that has come to 
me. I had planned my confession 
thoroughly, so as not to miss a 
thing. But when I got in the “box” 
I was terrified. I know we confess 
to God—and that seemed to be just 
what I was doing. My “planned” 
confession went to naught. I 
could scarcely speak. I actually 
felt I was talking to our Lord face 
to face. But the priest was very 
kind to me. He helped me by ask- 
ing leading questions—but not half 
enough of them! I faltered ter- 
ribly—so would anyone who felt as 
I did; that I was talking to God 
face to face. I was so ashamed for 
so many things I had done; 
ashamed to have to admit them: 
Now I know what humility means. 
It takes courage to hold to the vir- 
tue of humility. ... And there are 
so many other virtues I must try 
to hold in order to please Him. 
“Thank You, dear God, for another 
chance!” 


* * *x 


December, 1938.—It is now over 
four years since I have written in 
that diary. I started another back 
in 1934, which contains much I 
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would discuss—at some other time. 
Another miracle is now happening 
in our family; the third member of 
it is to be received into the Church! 
This adds so greatly to my joy and 
gratitude; to that gratitude which 
began for me that great morning of 
1934, when I first received our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament. 

After four years I still see many 
Catholics whom I would like to 
shake until their teeth rattle—be- 
cause they are so careless with the 
precious Gift of Faith. But do I 
cherish this Gift as it deserves? 
Have I given as much service and 
sacrifice to God as many of them 
have? I no longer feel like casting 
the first stone. I do have trouble 
in keeping my hands off the stones. 
But how else may I cherish the Gift 


of Faith? How else live the life of 
example? How can I criticize oth- 
ers when I, myself, am so imper- 
fect? 

Before I became a Catholic I was 
too smugly proud of myself—and 
generally ill at ease. As a Catholic 
I have learned to place a truer 
value on myself. It’s not a very 
high value. But I am ever thankful 
to God, Who through the merciful 
Sacrament of Penance, patiently 
continues to “give me another 
chance.” Never in all my non- 
Catholic days did I know the feel- 
ing of contentment, security and 
peace which I now have. Never 
have I tried so hard to live a life of 
charity, patience and humility. I 
slip most of the time, but with His 
help, I may always try again. 


THE MUSIC OF THE CROSS 


By EpWArRD WENDELL SCHROEDER 


H glorious music wrought in wood for me! 
Upsoaring masterpiece! great miracle 

Of sculptured tone! Oh mighty symphony 
Heav’n-born to us, with stars for themes that call 
Wildly their words of joy!—dark counter-themes 
Struggling to rise above the patterned train 
Of God’s rich Thought for man. Oh Blessed Beams! 
Deep scarlet tones leap up within the grain! 
Wood of the House of Heaven! glorious hymn 
To human destiny! great pedal-point 
Of our salvation purchased! Sacred Limb! 
With jeweled tears of pity to anoint 
The anguished sinner comes, and thrilling then 
That thunderous music beckoning to men! 
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EATHENDOM may have given 

us the forms of our representa- 
live popular government but the 
substance was not in heathendom. 
It came with Christianity. It did 
not exist in Athens in Pericles’ day, 
but it was present and alive in the 
little groups of men and women, 
free and bond, who met secretly in 
Rome in hole and corner as Chris- 
tians. It is that substance that 
characterizes, at least in its most 
solemn profession, our system of 
“democracy,” and religion is its 
source and its sole vivifying prin- 
ciple. . .. We have the highest au- 
thority for recognizing that there 
are “things that are Caesar’s.” In 
these things Caesar is supreme. But 
not all things are Caesar’s, and our 
forefathers said so in plain terms, 
for it is precisely upon the separa- 
tion of the things of Caesar from 
the things that are God’s that hu- 
man liberty depends. It is Caesar’s 
claim to everything that is the great 
peril of the world today. The dan- 
ger for us is that, in our fear of 
“religious despotism,” we rush to 
Caesar for protection, forgetting 
that democratic forms will not avail 


when their substance is gone. 
~—-Tuomas F. Woovtock, in The Wall Street 
Journal, January 234d. 


It is very easy to think of politi- 
cal, and even of politico-religious, 
problems in terms of expediency; 
but it is un-Christian. The with- 


drawal of the temporal bulwarks 
of the Church may be intended as 
a sign that there must be a purifi- 
cation of means. 


Christianity is 





surrounded by politico - religious 
enemies; it must meet them, not 
with their weapons, but with its 
own, with charity and with fidelity 
to absolutes, not with violence and 
opportunism. If we try to justify 
or condone immorality because it 
will lead as we think to the advan- 
tage of the Church, we are guilty of 
immorality ourselves, and we do a 
disservice, not a_ service, to the 
Church. There may be an imme- 
diate temporal advantage—religious 
establishment, or what not; but the 
ultimate effect will be disastrous to 
Christianity, and it is the ultimate 
effect we have to think of. The 
Church thinks in centuries, not in 
months or years. 


—Geratp VANN, O.P., reviewing Luici 
Srurzo’s Politics and Morality, in Blackfriars 
(Oxford), January. 


The future destiny of Arabism 
and Islam may yet give us plenty 
to think about. The conjunction 
of Islam with Hitlerism and Fas- 
cism may hold many surprises in 
store for us. An Arab journal in 
Jerusalem recently wrote: “To- 
morrow all the peoples of the Pen- 
insula — which to-day are divided 
into tribes, provinces, kingdoms, 
parties and religions, just as Ger- 
many was in 1840—will be gathered 
together to form an immense Em- 
pire. We only await the word of 
command of a great man who will 
be the Bismarck of Arab unity.” In 
times which change so rapidly as 
our own, in these times of unfore- 
seen and sudden evolutions, we can- 
not ridicule such prophecies. But 
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there is reason for foreseeing at 
some no distant date an alliance of 
the materialist nationalisms of Hit- 
ler and Mussolini with Islam, and 
(who knows?) ultimately with that 
of Bolshevism. With reason has 
Hitlerism been called “Brown Bol- 
shevism” as well as “a new Islam.” 
A true religious sense has plenty to 
fear from the paradoxical, but by 
no means illusory, conjunction of 
these three materialistic “religions.” 


—Paut Carrice, in Univers (November, 
1938), as quoted in Blackfriars, January, 1939. 


Neville Chamberlain’s speech be- 
fore a British jeweler’s trade as- 
sociation started off like a Babbitt 
pep talk to a Sauk Center Rotary 
Club and wound up suggesting Eng- 
lish military support to what he at 
least hinted is President Roosevelt’s 
policy to oppose the dictators with 
force. Depending on point of view, 
this is a great cleverness or sheer 
cheek. England and France are 
clearly on the spot so far as the 
“hit or muss” dictatorships are con- 
cerned, and we are, at the worst, 
on the sidelines. Mr. Chamberlain 
makes it appear that it is we who 
are in the ring socking, with Eng- 
land and France graciously holding 
the water bucket in our corner. 
Where did he get that idea? 


—Hveu S. Jonnson, New York World-Tele- 
gram, January 30th. 


If it is true that the spiritual 
reintegration of the masses, their 
return to Christendom, is a first 
condition of the salvation of civi- 
lization, then it is clear that these 
multitudes must be approached not 
with menaces and violence, but with 
love. . . . Nothing is more serious, 
more scandalous than to see, as we 
have seen for some years in these 
countries, the employment of wick- 
ed and barbarous means by men 
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who invoke Christian order, Chris- 
tian civilization. ... It is a truth in- 
scribed in the very nature of things 
that Christendom will re-establish 
itself by Christian means or it will 


come to its complete undoing. 
—Jacques MariTaIn, Questions de Conscience 
(Desclée, de Brouwer). 


The only substantial differences 
you will note between most radio 
advertising and the palaver of the 
old-fashioned medicine man who 
sold cure-alls and pain-killers from 
the tail of a covered wagon with 
the accompanying entertainment of 
a banjo soloist or a snake-charmer, 
is that the modern radio continuity 
is somewhat more subtle, and con- 
sidering its wide reach, a good deal 
more irresponsible and reckless of 
its hearers’ well-being than the old- 
time barker or spieler. The attitude 
of the federal government under 
either the old deal or the New in 
tolerating such atrocious broadcast 
advertising . . . defies any adequate 
expression by this writer, used 
though he is to the operations and 
better protection to “consumers” in 
the stock market and on grain ex- 
changes, than to consumers at the 
drug store, the fruit and vegetable 
stand, or the grocery. 

—F. J. Scnumnx, Eat, Drink and Be Wary. 


As the Japanese Catholics pub- 
lish documents to prove that the 
Japanese are right and the Chinese 
wrong, whilst the Chinese Catholics 
publish documents to prove that 
the Chinese are right and the Japa- 
nese wrong, the mere publication of 
documents would at first sight not 
help us much in the discrimination 
between the two contending parties. 
But there is one thing which the 
Chinese can say about the Japanese, 
and which the Japanese cannot say 
about the Chinese: it is what Ber- 
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nard Shaw made St. Joan say about 
the English: “I love the English as 
long as they stay in England, but I 
will throw them out if I find them 
in France.” ... The world’s greatest 
peace-maker is the nation that 
minds its own business, and Japan 
definitely does not; and the world’s 
worst aggressor is the nation that is 
found on its neighbour’s premises, 
and that is where we find Japan. 
In this sense Chinese war docu- 
ments are worth reading, and Japa- 
nese documents are not: for even if 
China were the transgressor, Japan 
is the trespasser, and at the present 
stage of our peace and war mental- 
ity, none can be right who actually 
has his hand in his neighbour’s 
pocket; and none can feel aggrieved 
who actually has his feet on his 
neighbour’s premises. 


—The Tablet (London), January 7th, re- 
viewing The Voice of the Church in China 
(Longmans). 


It is a subtle form of blasphemy 
for us to try to confine the working 
out of God’s plan within the limits 
of any particular social form. 

—Jacques Maritain, Humanisme Intégral. 


Professor Harold J. Laski, of the 
University of London, like Dr. 
Thomas Mann, of Germany, is one 
of those Europeans who come here 
regularly on lecture trips to whip 
themselves into a lather over the 
“abdication of the democracies” 
before Nazi Germany, but who 
never open their mouths a six- 
teenth of an inch over the “abdica- 
tion” of the democracies before 
Soviet Russia—France going so far 
as to make a military alliance with 
Communist Russia and President 
Roosevelt going to the length of 
gratuitously sending a telegram of 
congratulation to President Kalinin 
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of Soviet Russia on November 7th 
on the 21st anniversary of the 
founding of the most anti-demo- 
cratic state in all history, a state 
that is a synonym for terror and 
torture. 


—BeNnJAMIN DeCassenss, in the New York 
Journal and American, January 30th. 


Nationhood is not primarily a 
political matter it is metaphysical 
and religious. ... The high ascend- 
ancy of Trade in our national life, 
the easy sentimentality of a patriot- 
ism often reduced to flag-waving and 
an absorbing preoccupation with 
the armed forces, have very serious- 
ly weakened the sense of the na- 
tional community. For a nation is 
a human community; hence the 
product of intelligence and _ will. 
What blood and geography are to 
race, intelligence and will are to the 
nation. Ideas hold the primacy of 
place in the formation of the na- 
tional community. 


—Cro.tram Heron, O.P., reviewing Hermann 
Franxke’s The Salvation of the Nations, in 
Blackfrairs (Oxford), January. 


In savage tribes, where skulls are 
thick, 
And primal passions rage, 
They have a system sure and quick, 
To cure the blight of age. 
For when a native’s youth has fled, 
And years have sapped his vim, 
They simply knock him on the 
head 
And put an end to him. 
But we, in this enlightened age, 
Are built of nobler stuff, 

And so we look with righteous rage 
On deeds so harsh and rough. 
For when a man grows old and gray 
And weak and short of breath, 

We simply take his job away 


And let him starve to death. 
—*Barp or Avon” (New Jersey), quoted in 
The New York Times, January 14th. 
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FIRST AID TO MUSIC LOVERS 


By WILuiAM J. FINN 


HE radio as of today is the 
greatest agency of culture yet 
developed. Music is its principal 
aesthetic offering. Music is perhaps 
the most important art-form of the 
age. The attitude of the public to 
this art-form is therefore impor- 
tant. Except to the professional 
musician, music has been almost 
an esoteric art. The average non- 
professional music-lover was prob- 
ably convinced until a few years 
ago that the sweet sounds of voices 
and instruments which afforded 
him so much pleasure and gratifica- 
tion, were fabricated by mysterious 
processes and techniques surpass- 
ing non-professional understand- 
ing. He had been content to listen 
without trying to comprehend. 
But today, with announcers and 
commentators using the technical 
terminology of music as freely as 
ordinary vocabularly, with analyses 
of musical forms and factors fre- 
quently featured during the sym- 
phony broadcasts, and with periods 
of musical appreciation, schools of 
the air, historically progressive 
exemplifications, and every feasible 
combination of voices and instru- 
ments as the usual components of 
weekly programs, the listening pub- 
lic is becoming aware that music 
is not a recondite art, that at least 
its rudiments and principal charac- 
teristics may be easily discerned, 
and that the pleasure of listening 
is enhanced when one knows some- 
thing of the structure and history 
of the composition being performed 


and the nature of the instrumen- 
tality used in performance. 

And so a lexicon, in one volume, 
with adequate inclusions and ref- 
erences could reasonably have long 
been expected to become a popular 
enchiridion. 

Three leading publishing houses 
have apparently been aware of the 
opportuneness of such a_ publica- 
tion, for suddenly three really 
great lexicons of music and musi- 
cians have arrived almost simul- 
taneously at the bookshops.’ Each 
of the three volumes is a master- 
piece of lexicography, being amaz- 
ingly comprehensive, meticulously 
accurate over a wide field of diver- 
sified and heterogeneous subjects, 
and compiled and edited with all 
the virtues of good dictionary-mak- 
ing notably in evidence. 

The amount and the extent of the 
information made available in each 
of these three single volumes is pro- 
digious. Specialists in various 
phases of the musical art, particu- 
larly those who, after years of re- 
search, have written monographs 
about their respective branches, are 
probably entitled to lead in the be- 
stowal of the accolade which the 
accomplishment of these compilers 
and editors merits. Such special- 

1The Oxford Companion to Music.  Self- 
indexed and with a Pronouncing Glossary. By 
Percy A. Scholes. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $6.50; The International Cyclo- 
pedia of Music and Musicians. Edited by Oscar 
Thompson. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$12.50; The Macmillan Encyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians, Compiled and Edited by Al- 


bert E. Wier. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$10.00. 
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ists, realizing the amount of labor 
and the degree of concentration re- 
quired to set forth clearly the im- 
portant elements of a single branch 
of the art, must be altogether aston- 
ished and elated at such magnifi- 
cent achievement. Musicians, in 
general, should be quite humble 
after turning the pages of these vol- 
umes and observing the formidable 
array of subjects about which clear 
and succinct information is given. 
The circulation of these volumes 
among the laity (a large circula- 
tion is predicted) should send the 
professional musicians back to 
their books. The dinner-talk of 
laymen, a few years hence, will in- 
dicate so much information about 
the art of music, that any profes- 
sional who may still believe that 
there are arcana in the art which 
only the conservatories can reveal 
will be sadly embarrassed. This 
by-product of these publications 
will be of no mean value, for the 
average professional musician, hav- 
ing graduated from his technical 
school, like other professionals 
tends to become smug, and feels 
no need of further dallying with 
books. 

These three dictionaries of music 
are the three greatest single 
manuals of music in the English- 
speaking world. One cannot learn 
fingerboard or any other instru- 
mental technique in a book, it is 
true, but the philosophy of music, 
the factors involved in the expan- 
sion of its various forms, its long 
history of fretful association with 
paganism, ancient and modern, and 
its happy development under the 
aegis of Catholic monasticism, are 
much more important to the radio- 
listener than the mechanical phases 
of the art which a talented aspirant 
might learn at school. All of these 
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vital elements of music and musi- 
cianship are treated alphabetically, 
with a simplified scheme for sub- 
divisions of subjects, so that a merc 
music-lover, lacking technical in- 
struction in music, can readily, 
without tedious effort, learn the 
essentials of the art, Just as a 
music-lover (unfortunately for the 
box-office) may seat himself com- 
fortably in his own home and listen 
to the greatest music, performed by 
the greatest orchestras, choirs and 
soloists, and conducted by the 
world’s foremost virtuosi, so may 
he now have at hand a single vol- 
ume of information about the art 
of music. He need no longer hie 
off to a school for basic informa- 
tion. Radio and dictionary can con- 
vert his room into a conservatory 
of musical instruction. 
Encyclopedias, dictionaries, in- 
dexes and concordances, however, 
can never substitute for technical 
manuals of instruction in any art 
or science. At best, such alphabeti- 
cal epitomes are first-aid auxilia- 
ries. Many aspects and divisions 
of the musical art have been 
examined and discussed in great 
tomes by learned artists. In dic- 
tionaries their findings can be re- 
ported only in the short articles and 
terse phraseology of lexicographers. 
The most talented pupil could not 
learn the science of counterpoint or 
the art of composition by studying 
the articles on these subjects in any 
of the three dictionaries here dis- 
cussed. Nor could the aptest stu- 
dent find therein the technical in- 
formation which would help him 
to rearrange a piano score for sym- 
phony orchestra. One who would 
exercise the art of music profes- 
sionally must necessarily study the 
art under professional tutors. 
These lexicons are designed 
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chiefly for the laity, to provide such 
information as will promote their 
understanding of musical perform- 
ances and their appreciation of the 
primary principles and elements of 
the musical art. I referred to the 
radio and dictionary as converting 
a man’s room into a conservatory 
of musical instruction; such in- 
struction is adequate, of course, for 
the appreciation but not for the pro- 
fessional exercise of the art. 


Sometimes, while listening to the 
announcements made in connec- 
tion with symphony broadcasts, 
and to the erudite discourses of 
commentators during intermission 
periods, I have wondered about the 
reaction of the non-professional 
who was probably trying to follow 
the proceedings intelligently. The 
announcer, of course, is restricted 
to the continuity given him, and 
must faithfully broadcast the offi- 
cial text, much as the “printer’s 
devil” must “follow copy out of 
the window.” The commentator’s 
rhetoric, however, is of his own 
making, and not infrequently he 
superimposes upon his audience— 
ore rotundo—a flamboyant bombast 
which is most confusing. If the 
non-professional listener has no dic- 
tionary of terms and elements at 
hand, many of the announcements 
and comments are worse than 
meaningless; they seem to be egre- 
giously bewildering and futile. If, 
however, he is fortunate in the pos- 
session of a comprehensive lexicon 
of music and musicians, he may 
optimistically essay to interpret at 
least the important words of enig- 
matic sentences. 

Contrast, for instance, the prob- 
able experiences of two radio en- 
thusiasts. One has no dictionary 
of music, while the other keeps 


such a volume conveniently near 
his receiving-set. Both have deter- 
mined to prosper their cultural ad- 
vancement by listening consistently 
to the best radio programs. They 
have probably exercised great care 
in the choice of an instrument, 
favoring the type which, according 
to the sales’ talk, guarantees supe- 
rior reception, with fundamentals, 
over-tones, resultant-tones, timbres 
and higher frequencies in their 
proper acoustical and aesthetical 
juxtapositions. No. II. devotee has 
had the foresight to provide him- 
self with a lexicon of the art, which 
will assist him to understand the 
programs and announcements. No. 
I. has failed to realize that such a 
book of information is needed. He 
is merely going to listen to the mu- 
sic, react to the melodies and har- 
monies without inquisitiveness as 
to their structure or nature, and be 
quite satisfied if he can recognize 
the contour of these melodies when 
compositions are replayed on ensu- 
ing programs. After a short expe- 
rience, however, with this sort of 
placid listening, No. I. is sure to 
become thoroughly dissatisfied, for 
he soon realizes that to enjoy a par- 
ticular piece of music he must know 
at least the important facts about 
it, its style, its history, the funda- 
mental features which differentiate 
it from other pieces of music. He 
also probably discovers a growing 
curiosity about the instruments of 
the orchestra, and the various types 
of voices which he hears. Finally, 
too, he becomes irritated by his in- 
ability to understand the termi- 
nology of announcers and commen- 
tators. To No. I. such an announce- 
ment as the following would be 
about as enlightening as a series of 
odes in Arabic to the average 
American: “The next opus to be 
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heard is one of the greatest fugues 
of the Viennese School. It is a 
double fugue, therefore it has a two- 
fold subject and answer. The ex- 
positions are consequently more 
complex, and the episodes more 
extensive. In the periods of aug- 
mentation and diminution the com- 
poser draws with signal success up- 
on the contrapuntal devices of 
which he is justly reputed to have 
been a great master. The stretto 
is one of the most extraordinary 
overlappings of fugal themes in the 
entire repertory of orchestral po- 
lyphony.” 

While such an announcement is 
in progress, the attention of No. I. 
is perhaps first arrested by the flu- 
ent continuity of impressive words. 
(The ease with which rhetoricians, 
orators and soap-box hypnotists 
sway their listeners with words will 
always be an interesting subject of 
query for psychiatrists.) But he 
does not understand their meaning. 
Presently the jargon thoroughly 
perplexes him, and as the fugue be- 
gins, he is so uncertain as to what 
to listen for, that he may even sus- 
pect that the French horns are 
about to work out a problem in dif- 
ferential calculus, that the wood- 
winds will present a sparkling cor- 
uscation of logarithmic functions, 
and that the strings, brass and 
tympani may at any moment go 
into a symphonic huddle anent 
algebraic equations. 

No. I. has no intimation from the 
announcement of what is to follow. 
He must listen to a performance in 
code which he has no means of de- 
ciphering. No. II., on the other 
hand, merely writes down as many 
of the puzzling terms as opportu- 
nity permits. He probably has at 
least fugue, double fugue, augmen- 
tation and diminution, and stretto 
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on his writing pad. Immediately, 
even as the music begins, he turns 
to his dictionary for first aid relief, 
to discover that a fugue is an order- 
ly presentation of two or more 
tunes at determined pitches; that 
these tunes pursue one another 
throughout the composition; that 
the first tune is the subject, the 
second tune the answer; that a 
double fugue deals with four tunes; 
that augmentation presents the 
tunes in longer note durations, 
while diminution deals with the 
melodies or themes in notes shorter 
than those of the original; and 
finally that the stretto is usually a 
sort of quick recapitulation at the 
end of a fugal composition of the 
tunes developed throughout the 
fugue. A cursory perusal of the 
definitions in the dictionary will 
give in a few moments as much in- 
formation as is contained in the 
phrases of the preceding sentence. 
Later, conveniently, No. II. may 
clarify and amplify his cursory 
quest for information by reading at 
length the articles or points ger- 
mane to fugue as indicated in his 
lexicon. His more leisurely investi- 
gations will disclose what the an- 
nouncer meant to convey by expo- 
sition, episodes, contrapuntal de- 
vices and polyphony. 

The music-lexicon clears the way 
for No. II. while No. I. flounders 
about in the pea-soup of a London 
fog. 

Perhaps a reader might check the 
presumptive announcement just 
analyzed as unusual and extrava- 
gant. Probably it is a degree or 
two stiffer than the customary no- 
tation which would precede the per- 
formance of a fugue. But the con- 
tinuity of terms, unfamiliar to the 
laity, in many announcements of 
regular programs, approximates at 
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least the unintelligibility of my 
illustration. Personally, I have 
heard many commentators and an- 
nouncers bear down upon their 
radio audiences with equally bewil- 
dering vocabulary. But here are a 
few simpler announcements which 
recur frequently, and still find No. 
I. wandering about in the mist: 

“The next number derives its 
peculiar interest from the expert 
use of the ‘ground bass.’ ” 

What is a “ground bass”? No. I. 
does not know but No. II. in thirty 
seconds may ascertain. 

Or this :— 

“The prepared dissonance is the 
outstanding feature of the three set- 
tings of the Crucifirus by Antonio 
Lotti; in the eight-part setting 
which now follows, the whole pic- 
ture of the crucifixion which Lotti 
wished to portray is outlined by the 
series of dissonances with which he 
introduces the motet.” 

What are a prepared and an un- 
prepared dissonance, and what is a 
motet? No. II. quickly has the an- 
swer. No. I. just listens and wishes 
he knew. 

One could give a large number of 
diversified examples of the vocabu- 
lary now current on the air-waves. 
But these would all concur to em- 
phasize the same fact, that No. I. 
is needlessly floundering in his fog, 
while No. II. is intelligently follow- 
ing the radio programs, and daily 
reacting more sensitively to the 
aesthetic offerings of the broad- 
casts. 


Encyclopedias in serial volumes 
are clumsy. They are discourag- 
ing, and constitute by their clumsi- 
ness a mental hazard to the aver- 
age individual. A set of Grove’s 
volumes, for example, is an asset 
to the professional musician’s 


library. But to the layman, the 
prospect of pulling down from the 
shelves six large books to have at 
hand for the immediate definition 
of radio announcements is irksome, 
frequently tempering his zeal for 
information. Sir Isaac Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians in 
six volumes, including the Ameri- 
can supplement, is incomparably 
the richest source of information 
about music in the English lan- 
guage. It is an authoritative, com- 
prehensive and satisfying compila- 
tion of definitions, explanations, 
and biographies. It has dignity of 
precedence, in my judgment, over 
the two other greatest literary 
achievements of Euterpe’s satellites, 
Gradus ad Parnassum, by Johann 
Fux (1660-1741), and the History 
of Music, by Dr. Charles Burney 
(1726-1814). Crowded into these 
six volumes is the erudite lore of 
the centuries. The musical dogmas 
of the ancient Greek mathemati- 
cians; the tenets and principles of 
modal structure which guided 
medieval ecclesiastics and monks; 
the schema of Renaissance and 
post-Renaissance polyphonies; the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury revolt of music against the 
alleged restrictions imposed upon it 
by the Church; the gradual devel- 
opment of the operatic and sym- 
phonic forms; the establishment of 
the dynasty or oligarchy of musi- 
cians who built upon the earlier 
techniques our modern styles in 
harmony and composition; all these 
and many more steps in the gamut 
of music’s growth are reviewed 
carefully and extensively by au- 
thoritative specialists. 

No single lexicon could comfort- 
ably be so inclusive of subjects or 
so comprehensive in considering 
their subdivisions and detailed 
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items of theoretical and technical 
import. But these three recent pub- 
lications are invaluable compendi- 
ums approximating the complete 
syllabus of musical topics and no- 
menclature. Necessarily abridged 
to shorter discussions than one 
finds generally in such an extensive 
series of volumes as Sir Isaac 
Grove’s Dictionary, they neverthe- 
less cover the ground adequately 
and, in many instances, the articles 
are more informative and compre- 
hensive than those contributed to 
Grove’s classic publication. The 
technical and theoretical essays and 
analyses in the Dodd-Mead and the 
Oxford lexicons merit special men- 
tion. The great dictionary spon- 
sored by Macmillan favors the bio- 
graphical aspects of music’s his- 
tory, furnishing information about 
an incredibly large number of mu- 
sicians. It is doubtless the most 
complete index of musicians in our 
language. The analytical surveys 
are generally brief. 

There is a minimum of effort in- 
volved in turning the pages of a 
single volume for information; our 
contemporaries in this era of haste 
and feverish urgency are impelled 
by a strange precipitateness to ac- 
quire information (and everything 
else they want) with ease and speed. 
The compilers and editors of the 
three dictionaries were wise in their 
decision to publish their lexicon- 
indexes in single volumes, even 
though in the Macmillan publica- 
tion, according to the preface, 
“more than 50,000 references are 
contained in the volume—these in- 
clude specific definitions of more 
than 4,000 musical terms and ex- 
pressions, hundreds of special ar- 
ticles on musical subjects, etc.” 

In preparation of the Ozford 
Companion, more than fifty diction- 
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aries on musical subjects in differ- 
ent languages were consulted, and 
the findings simplified in eleven 
hundred pages. The learning of 
half a hundred lexicographers, his- 
torians and theoreticians has been 
admirably condensed into a single 
book, which by the excellent crafts- 
manship of the printer and binder 
is neither awkward to handle nor 
difficult to read. 

There have been many diction- 
aries of music current during the 
centuries since the Belgian Tinc- 
toris published at Naples (about 
1474), the first known compendium. 
Percy A. Scholes, editor of the Oz- 
ford Companion to Music remarks 
in his preface that some of these 
lexicons prepared by the successors 
of Tinctoris were in “one thin vol- 
ume and some of them in a dozen 
stout ones; some of its [the Dic- 
tionary of Tinctoris] successors 
have also confined themselves to 
terminology, others to biography, 
others to historical or theoretical 
information or to information con- 
cerning some specific branch of 
music, whilst still others have of- 
fered (as does the present vol- 
ume) a combined treatment of all 
branches of musical knowledge.” 
Oscar Thompson, editor of the 
Dodd-Mead volume, and Albert E. 
Wier, editor of the Macmillan En- 
cyclopedia, make equivalently the 
same announcement for their com- 
pilations. 

With the exception of the feature 
already noted, i. e., the greater con- 
densation of theoretical and tech- 
nical analyses in the Macmillan 
volume and the indexing with bio- 
graphical sketches of more com- 
posers and professional musicians, 
living as well as dead, there is no 
substantial difference in the value 
of the three books. They are lexi- 





























cons. They have the values and the 
limitations of lexicons. They are 
not and make no pretense of being 
technical manuals in which every 
item of a particular phase of music 
is set forth. 

Speedy reference can be accom- 
plished more readily in the Macmil- 
lan dictionary than in the others, 
but leisurely post-concert or post- 
broadcast reading will find Scholes’ 
and Thompson’s compilations more 
instructive and interesting. How- 
ever, it is unprofitable to stress 
minor differences in the approach 
of the editors to their great tasks. 
My appraisal of their relative excel- 
lence and merits might not be the 
appraisal of others. I fancy, per- 
sonally, as much thoroughness and 
elegance of style as may be achieved 
even in the pages of a lexicon. 
Others favor the briefest abstracts 
in the essays and abrupt terseness 
in the definitions as being essential 
to the first purposes of a dictionary. 
But whatever one’s individual pref- 
erences may be, all will concede 
that each of these three publica- 
tions is a chef-d’oeuvre and that 
each will contribute substantially to 
the raising of the level of music- 
appreciation throughout the coun- 
try. 

The art of the lexicographer is a 
difficult one. He must be historian, 
theorist, and technician. Always 
must he be cognizant of the short- 
comings and errors which are like- 
ly to challenge the academic recti- 
tude and the practical worth of his 
product. Omissions, inadequate 
treatment of subjects, and a ten- 
dency to overload in the direction 
of his natural bias or orientation 
sometimes are responsible for un- 
balanced encyclopedias. This lack 
of balance is occasionally evident 
when a single editor furnishes the 
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material, as well as in the volumes 
to which many carefully chosen 
specialists contribute the essays. 
Percy Scholes undertook, with the 
co-operation of his accomplished 
wife, the Herculean task of prepar- 
ing all the surveys in the Ozford 
Companion, submitting them for 
critiques and suggestions to well- 
known authorities in_ specific 
branches. Oscar Thompson and 
Albert E. Wier, however, invited 
celebrated musicians and musicolo- 
gists to write the theoretical, tech- 
nical and much of the biographical 
script. 

One of the astonishing qualities 
of the three dictionaries is that the 
editors succeeded in avoiding most 
of the blunders of compilers. Their 
books are fairly well balanced and 
comprehensive, although the Ox- 
ford book naturally has an English 
accent while the two American 
books intone in the American 
idiom, giving prominence to Ameri- 
can achievement. In determining 
their bookmaking strategy, the edi- 
tors drew either upon extraordi- 
nary natural perspicacity or upon 
a painstakingly cultivated tech- 
nique far beyond that expected from 
musicologists. They must have 
studied carefully the history of lexi- 
cography, becoming acquainted 
with the inadequacies, confusions 
of cross-references, and the para- 
dox of indefinite definitions which 
characterized many of the alpha- 
betical reference books through the 
centuries. Dictionaries of lan- 
guages, architecture, art and hym- 
nology have been numerous since 
the second century when Valerius 
Harpocration of Alexandria issued 
a dictionary-like series of essays on 
Attic oratory and the general as- 
pects of Greek literature. 

Perhaps our modern craftsman- 
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ship rests upon the cornerstone of 
earlier publications. Perhaps it is 
quite independent of the past, hav- 
ing developed gradually from the 
special needs of our own educa- 
tional systems, and recently taking 
an energetic spurt forward to meet 
the cultural exigencies presented by 
the radio and phonograph. But 
whatever contribution of standards 
and methods the earlier efforts of 
indexers and compilers may have 
made to our modern lexicography, 
we are content in the present avail- 
ability of comprehensive diction- 
aries of all the languages, the 
sciences and the arts. 


The editors of the three great dic- 
tionaries of music which have been 
under discussion in this review, will 
not be chagrined if I put a blunt 
question to them. Their work has 
been so sincere that I am impelled 
to ask, in surprise: — “Why, in 
amassing such a thesaurus of infor- 
mation about music and musicians 
did each of you neglect to pro- 
vide even a sketchy survey of the 
most important agency of music de- 
veloped through the centuries, an 
agency upon which the theorists of 
the earliest, the medieval and the 
Renaissance epochs depended for 
experimentation and _ verification? 
Succinctly, why have you failed to 
give honor to the instrumentality 
which made Dufay, Josquin des 
Pres, De Lasso, Vittoria, Byrd, 
Palestrina and even Bach, possible? 
Why have you omitted from your 
vast syllabus of subjects all discus- 
sion of the choral art? Opera, sym- 
phony, broadcasting, the history of 
solo-instruments, and the latest 
processes of music-recording re- 
ceive not only adequate but gener- 
ously abundant attention, while the 
history of the art of training chor- 
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uses has not been accorded even a 
meager reference?” 


The chorus was the sovereign in- 
strumentality of musical expression 
from the earliest days of co-ordi- 
nated scales, after Christianity had 
summoned music from its disor- 
dered, confused and cold estate to 
serve as an integral and codified art 
in the sanctuary of religion, until 
the seventeenth century. 

If the chorus had not achieved a 
dazzling virtuosity, comparable to 
the skill of our modern symphonic 
ensembles, the great works of the 
polyphonists would never have been 
written. Unless groups of singers, 
trained to perfection in the tone 
quality of the single choral lines, 
and blended, with proper balance, 
into ensembles of polychrome but 
homogeneous unity, Palestrina, 
Byrd or Aichinger could never have 
conceived the contrapuntal mysti- 
cism which was the outstanding 
feature of polyphonic music. 

The development of opera from 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury distracted the attention of 
musicians from the standards of 
choral vocalism which had pre- 
vailed in the preceding era of a cap- 
pella polyphony. Monteverdi with 
his contemporaries and successors 
established a new style of vocal ex- 
pression which was the precursor 
of our modern dramaturgical mu- 
sic. This involved the portrayal of 
personal emotions and depended not 
only upon the singers for full effect 
but upon the accompaniment of in- 
struments. Interest in the a cap- 
pella chorus naturally receded, and 
within less than a century most of 
the finer points of choral virtuosity 
had been forgotten. For two hun- 
dred and fifty years the instrument 
of the Golden Age of music has 
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been virtually neglected by musi- 
cians. 

Many of those who appear today 
in the role of chorus-master seem 
to have failed to realize that the 
great potentialities of choral ex- 
pression depend for fruition upon 
a special, precise and idiomatic 
technique. The past quarter of a 
century has been witnessing a grad- 
ual revival of interest in this tech- 
nique, and many of the younger 
musicians are now convinced that 
mastery of the principles and can- 
ons of choral direction require as 
much concentration and research 
as the mastery of other musical 
mediums. Church choirs, concert 
and radio choruses and school 
groups are annually giving increas- 
ing evidence that understanding of 
choral values is developing through- 
out the country. 

The radio listener is invited sev- 
eral times daily to tune in to choral 
programs. There are _ probably 
many points concerning the struc- 
ture of various types of choral units 
about which he would welcome in- 
formation. For instance, what fac- 
tors of musicianship are responsible 
for the haunting loveliness of tone- 
quality and the gratifying blend of 
voices in one chorus, the absence of 
which in another reduces its offer- 
ings to unconvincing, indifferent 
and tepid mediocrity? Why do a 
few choirs create a mystic atmos- 
phere with Tudor music, Bach and 
Mozart while the majority struggle 
perhaps accurately with the notes, 
but heavily and without under- 
standing of the nuances? 

Assuredly there is place in a 
comprehensive dictionary of music 
for a survey of the principal divi- 
sions of choral technique and the 
interpretative needs of the many 
schools of choral composition. 
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What were Goudimel’s, Morales’, 
Vittoria’s and Palestrina’s chief re- 
sources for interpreting the a cap- 
pella polyphony? How did they 
manage to unify the three striking 
independences essential to their 
style of composing? What was the 
probable relationship of the so- 
prano line (the canopy) to the low- 
er voices in earlier eras? How was 
the alto line constituted, and what 
essential feature of interlinear re- 
lationship between the choral parts 
was the cornerstone of Renaissance 
choral brilliancy? A lexicon which 
is proud of its broad inclusiveness, 
should reasonably be expected to 
give information about such funda- 
mental features of music’s most 
richly endowed medium. Probably 
revised editions of these diction- 
aries will not deny justice and 
honor to the history of the agency 
which for at least a thousand 
years was the outstanding means 
by which musicians communicated 
their melodies, polyphonies and 
academic discoveries to the world. 
Perhaps, even, the developments of 
ensuing years will persuade edi- 
tors to accord the precedence of 
dignity and acclaim to the factors 
of musicianship which are asso- 
ciated with its choral aspects. 
Modern musicianship will not be 
long in concluding that choral and 
orchestral ensembles are twins, 
their aesthetic efficacy resting upon 
identical principles and precepts of 
training and conducting. The mod- 
ern lexicon must show these en- 
sembles in their parallelism with 
each other, for they share, analo- 
gously, the same qualities, and in 
their present estate evince the same 
weaknesses. One example will suf- 
fice: the alto line in the average 
modern chorus is altogether inade- 
quate, lacking color, independence 
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and authority, while in the orches- 
tra, there is not a single instrument 
playing on the alto line which has 
a distinctive alto timbre, except of 
course the lowly viola and the plain- 
tive English horn which retire to 
abashed inaudibility as soon as the 
orchestration becomes relatively full 
or moves from the piano to the 
forte level in the diagram of dy- 
namic panels. 

Also, articles on dynamics would 
be appropriate and useful in the 
three dictionaries. Quantity has 
long challenged quality for first 
place in performances of music. 
Quantity is one of the three dis- 
cernible elements of music, but, pri- 
marily, quality or timbre with its 
mysterious relationship to har- 
monics (over-tones not generally 
audible) assures the aesthetic con- 
tent to music, quantity and the 
third element, pitch, being ancillary 
factors. 

Modern music is much too loud. 
It seems to have decreed the ostra- 
cism of quality. Its phrases begin 
with unrefined impacts. Its pre- 
vailing dynamic level is forte. It is 
boisterous and annoying. Future 
progress in the art connotes the 
necessity of producing music at the 
left side (mezzo-forte, piano, and 
pianissimo) of the diagram of dy- 
namics. A survey of the conflict 
between quality and quantity as it 
has affected music generally in the 
past century and a half would have 
been an opportune inclusion in the 
subject-matter of the dictionaries. 

Likewise, in the generally satis- 
factory essays on counterpoint, the 
compilers of the three lexicons have 
for the most part contented them- 
selves with commentaries on the 
old-fashioned implications of the 
subject. They concern themselves 
chiefly with the counterpoint of 
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contrapunctum). 
But there are other counterpoints 
which are engaging the attention of 


notes (punctus 


musicians, and about which the 
radio listener would welcome in- 
formation. The proper interpreta- 
tion of certain types of music re- 
quires ultimately a skilled presen- 
tation of the prismatic effects con- 
ceived by composers in their coun- 
terpoints of color, rhythm and dy- 
namics. Straightforward imitative 
polyphony, canons, and fugues in- 
volve these additional forms of 
counterpoint as inevitably as they 
involve the counterpoint of notes. 
Much modern music, both choral 
and orchestral, reveals its convinc- 
ing vitality only if the conductor 
succeeds in establishing an agree- 
able tension between the independ- 
ent rhythms of the component 
parts, the various tone-colors of 
choral or orchestral lines, and the 
gradations of quantity. 


Finally, it occurs to me that an 
article on program-making would 
be serviceable. Subscribers to con- 
certs and radio listeners must fre- 
quently wonder at the music select- 
ed by conductors for performance. 
Program-making is itself a definite 
art requiring not only knowledge of 
the vast repertoire of orchestral, 
choral and solo material, but skill 
in placing the selections symmetri- 
cally in artistic apposition. Perspi- 
cacity as to the types of music 
which the radio audiences can di- 
gest and appreciate is also an essen- 
tial to effective program-making. A 
certain measure of severe mathe- 
matical music is needed to accom- 
plish the cultural and educational 
purposes of concerts and broad- 
casts, but frequently conductors 
present programs too heavily laden 
with exercise-music. What criteria 
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of worth should determine the 
choice of selections? Is the fact 
that a composer has made some 
signally valuable contributions to 
the art a guarantee that all his com- 
positions merit frequent public per- 
formance? A _ not inconsiderable 
amount of misnamed music which 
is credited to famous composers is 
uninteresting. Beethoven and Bach 
were master-craftsmen, but even 
they experienced some arid mo- 
ments in the desert, when they 
should have avoided scribbling. 
Even the geniuses put on paper 
many measures of inconsequential 
breves, semi-breves and crochets. 
The great composers of music have 
bequeathed an immortal heritage of 
inspired music to the world, but 
they have also slipped in, between 
the important clauses of their testa- 
ments, considerable musico-persi- 
flage which is not only inconse- 
quential, but positively irksome. 

Palestrina, Des Pres, Tallis, 
Ingeneri, and John Whyte were 
extraordinarily gifted writers of 
motets, but there are many manu- 
scripts signed with these illustrious 
names which are records of unin- 
spired efforts. 

In the realm of Plain Song there 
are chants which lack aesthetic 
value. The music of the Church, 
if it is to fulfill its duties to the 
liturgy, must be a mystic blend of 
the spiritual and aesthetic. Much 
of the Gregorian music is exalting, 
other-worldly and worthiest of as- 


sociation with the worship of God, 
but, as in all other schools of com- 
position, one finds a certain per- 
centage of Introits, Graduales and 
Antiphons which are correct in 
form but devoid of valuable con- 
tent. 

Sometimes the serious music to 
which the radio invites our atten- 
tion is lackluster and even oppres- 
sive, while at others it is disturb- 
ingly agitato. 

If ensuing editions of these lexi- 
cons would furnish carefully writ- 
ten essays on these points, the 
radio audience might become edu- 
cated to an eclecticism which it 
could communicate to the program 
directors of broadcasting companies 
and thus influence the choice of 
their musical presentations. 

The few critical comments with 
which I have concluded this review 
are friendly and constructive and 
should be construed as indicating a 
hope that these three notable con- 
tributions to the literature of music 
will in future editions serve even 
more fully the interests of a great 
art. The art of music has a subtle 
effect upon people. Its motions are 
mysterious, stimulating strange 
emotional and artistic reactions. It 
has become, through radio, a daily 
influence in our cultural life. The 
editors of the lexicons have per- 
formed a great service in bringing 
extensive information about it, in 
simplified form, to a laity which will 
be appreciative and grateful. 














THE POPE INDOMITABLE 
Pius XI.: 1857-1939 


By WIiFrip Parsons, S.J. 


T is the custom of biographers to 

speculate on the early lives of 
great men, to discover in their first 
years the elements that flowered in 
their last. With the great Pope 
who passed away on February 10th, 
however, there is this difference. 
His “early” years numbered sixty- 
one. It was only an extraordinary 
series of events that segregated 
them. But for this we would now 
be writing the life of a great 
librarian, perhaps, but not that of 
a Pope. Those long “early years” 
furnish almost no clue to his later 
greatness. 

Up to the age of sixty-one, then, 
Achille Ratti was a librarian, a 
writer, a researcher into the dusty 
dim annals of the past. If he 
watched the world of today, it must 
have been with the incurious eyes 
of one whose chief anxiety would 
be wonderment as to what degree it 
would interfere with his time sched- 
ule and his future publishing proj- 
ects. In this there is a nice but con- 
trasting analogy with the “early” 
life of Pope Leo XIII. He, too, be- 
came Pope at an advanced age, even 
more advanced than Achille Ratti, 
for Joachim Pecci was a Bishop in 
a small hill town in Italy up to the 
age of sixty-eight. But Pecci was 
more than a country Bishop. In 
his early thirties he was thrust, 
perhaps prematurely, into the Vati- 
can’s diplomatic service as Nuncio 
to Belgium; and at thirty-six was 


retired in semi-disgrace to Perugia. 
But Archbishop Pecci carried on in 
his retirement an intensive inter- 
course of letters and visits with all 
the great of Europe and America, 
and finally came to the Papacy with 
an unrivaled preparation to be a 
world ruler. 

Achille Ratti (born May 31, 1857) 
was marked out for an intellectual 
career from the beginning. He was 
ordained, at the age of twenty-two, 
in Rome in 1879, the year after Leo 
XIII. came to the throne. He took 
graduate studies in Canon Law and 
Theology and emerged a doctor in 
both branches. It was just at the 
dawn of the great revival in Scho- 
lastic philosophy which Leo was to 
carry to brilliant heights. Back 
home, in Milan, he was put to teach- 
ing theology in the diocesan semi- 
nary at the age of twenty-five. Six 
years later, he joined the corps of 
doctors of the great Ambrosian 
Library, one of the eminent book 
centers of the world. This library, 
however, is more than a collection 
of books; it is a faculty of histori- 
cal and theological research, and 
the corps of doctors specialize each 
in a different subject. Ratti took 
for his specialty the history of the 
diocese, and in particular of the 
liturgical rite, of Milan itself. He 
immediately began the series of 
learned publications — books, arti- 
cles in reviews, editions of old docu- 
ments—which was expected of him. 
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Of his life at this time but few 
incidents are related, though one 
has received much publicity. I 
mean his mountain climbing. He 
was big-boned and robust, and 
seems to have taken his vacations 
in this way soon after his arrival 
back from Rome, and he continued 
it up to 1913, in his fifty-seventh 
year. One of his feats was the 
ascent of Monte Rosa from the Ital- 
ian side, the first time it had been 
achieved, and he wrote the story 
of it in glowing prose in a moun- 
tain-climbing review. His reports 
on his various ascents were later 
translated into English and ap- 
peared in the United States under 
the title of Climbs on Alpine Peaks. 
The qualities which he claimed are 
developed by climbing are pru- 
dence, courage, and strength of 
body and will. . 

During his library days he often 
traveled abroad, and an English 
biographer reminds us that he was 
undoubtedly the only Pope who 
ever rode on the top of a London 
bus. These trips in search of 
manuscripts made a cosmopolitan 
of him. He got to know the people 
of many nations, he learned to 
speak their languages, but it is dif- 
ficult to imagine that he ever 
thought to use them except to cor- 
respond with learned men in Paris, 
London, Berlin, Vienna, and to read 
their books. 

After nineteen years of this ob- 
scure labor, known only to the few 
in his branch of learning, he was 
promoted to be Prefect of his own 
library, which must have seemed to 
him to be the goal of his earthly 
ambition. He was due to spend 
only five years there, for in 1912 
Father Francis Ehrle, S.J., later 
made a Cardinal by Pius XI. him- 
self, retired from the post of Prefect 
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of the Vatican Library and Pius X. 
reached out to Milan to the Prefect 
of the Ambrosian and brought him 
to Rome to take the vacant place. 
He had now certainly arrived at the 
top of his profession. He was al- 
ready a Monsignor, and Pius gave 
him a canonry of St. Peter’s, which 
supported him. He was an able 
executive, it transpired, and made 
many reforms in the Library. He 
must have looked forward to end- 
ing his days there. There he re- 
mained after the coming of Bene- 
dict XV. and all during the Great 
War, which seemed to touch him 
not at all. 

But it was preparing a great sur- 
prise for him. Certainly nobody on 
earth would have predicted that 
five years after its close he would 
be Pope. He was undoubtedly a 
superior librarian; and besides, a 
cosmopolitan, an athlete, a linguist, 
and a scholar, but after all, a re- 
cluse. Yet, as I once wrote else- 
where of him, he was also “a man 
of tremendous personal force and 
powerful will—a strange equip- 
ment, if you will, in a librarian, but 
one that makes the long obscurity 
more puzzling than his emergence 
from it” (The Historical Bulletin, 
January, 1937, p. 23). 

Benedict XV., after the heart- 
breaking failures of his attempts to 
end the War, and the gratuitously 
insulting treatment he had received 
from the Powers in the secret treaty 
of London which brought Italy into 
the War on the side of the Allies, 
set himself generously to the task 
of healing the wounds that were 
left among all the peoples. New 
nations had arisen, and old ones 
were given new life. Poland was 
among these latter, and it lay along 
the frontiers of the surging Bolshe- 
vism of Russia and the sullen re- 
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vengefulness of Germany. It was 
essential that it begin its new life 
under the fair auspices of its Chris- 
tian heritage. The envoy of the 
Pope would be an important per- 
sonage in the rebirth of Poland. 
There was a sensation when in May, 
1918, Benedict passed over his dip- 
lomatic corps and to the astonish- 
ment of everybody picked the Li- 
brarian of the Vatican for the posi- 
tion. Monsignor Ratti was sixty- 
one years old when his public life 
began. He was sent off to Warsaw 
as Apostolic Visitor to Poland and 
the Baltic countries, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Lettonia. His task was to 
begin the establishment of new 
hierarchies in those countries, 
where the Catholic population had 
long lain under the oppression of 
the Czars, and to start them off on 
the right foot. It was no easy one. 
On June 6, 1919, Benedict XV. 
recognized his services and the 
stability of the new Poland by pro- 
moting him to be the first Papal 
Nuncio at Warsaw, and raising him 
to the Archbishopric of Lepanto (a 
fateful title!). At that post he re- 
mained two years and a week. 
Within a year a terrible crisis 
arose to test his nerve and the other 
qualities he had consciously culti- 
vated as a mountain climber. Po- 
land found itself at war with Rus- 
sia. How this happened has been 
disputed, but it seems certain that 
it came about when the Christian 
people of the Ukraine rose up 
against their Red oppressors, and, 
revolting, called Poland to their aid. 
Poland came, but the Red army un- 
der Trotzky and Tukhachevsky was 
triumphant all along the line. The 


Russian hordes rolled up to the 
gates of Poland’s capital, Warsaw. 
The whole diplomatic corps fled to 
safer climes, 


all but the Pope’s 
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stood 


Nuncio. Archbishop Ratti 
firm, and his inspiring presence in 
the threatened city did much to 
bring about the outcome. Women 
and children as well as men fought 
on Our Lady’s Day, August 15, 
1920, in the Battle of Warsaw un- 
der Pilsudski and the Catholic 
French General Weygand, and the 
Red army suffered a terrible rout. 
That will surely rank as one of the 
really decisive battles of the world, 
for at that dreadful moment the 
safety of Western civilization was 
at stake, and it was the Archbishop 
of Lepanto who was there to turn 
the tide. It was the first time he 
had looked the Red Menace in the 
face, and it burned a scar in his 
soul. He was to be at war with 
Moscow to the end of his days. 

In June, 1921, he was recalled to 
Rome, and on the 21st of that 
month Benedict made him a Car- 
dinal and Archbishop of his own 
city, Milan. He was sixty-four 
years old. Two others became Car- 
dinals the same day, and when 
they came before him the Pope 
whispered that soon one of them 
would “wear the white” (of the 
Papacy). It is ironical, in the light 
of later events, that previous to this, 
when rumors of the approaching 
promotion reached Warsaw, Arch- 
bishop Ratti had expressed the 
opinion that he would be spared the 
Milanese Bishopric on account of 
his age! 

The promotion to Milan took 
place in June, 1921. The following 
February, the Archbishop of Milan 
took the train to Rome, to play his 
part in his first Conclave to elect a 
new Pope. Benedict had come 
down with bronchial pneumonia 
on January 17th, and in five days, 
worn out with worry and work, he 
was dead. He was the most mis- 
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understood Pope of modern times, 
I think, but his conduct of the 
Papacy during the World War is 
slowly growing in men’s estimation 
as that cataclysm recedes into his- 
tory. 

The Conclave opened on Febru- 
ary 2, 1922. Four days later, after 
fourteen ballots, Cardinal Ratti re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds 
vote, changed his red robes for 
white, and announced that he took 
the name of Pius: “It was under 
the Pontificate of Pius IX. that I 
was made a member of the Catholic 
Church and started my ecclesiasti- 
cal career. Pius X. summoned me 
to Rome. ... I take the name of 
Pius.” Outside, the vast multitude 
that had been waiting in the Piazza 
of St. Peter’s soon heard the news, 
and were wild with enthusiasm. 

They were soon to have a greater 
thrill. Since the taking of Rome in 
1870 no Pope had appeared public- 
ly before the Roman people. The 
tension with Italy made it inadvis- 
able. The first decision made by 
Pius XI. was that he would give 
his benediction Urbi et Orbi— To 
Rome and the World, in person, on 
the balcony. It was a decision that 
had been made by Leo XIII. also, 
but the Cardinals talked him out of 
it. This time it was done, and it 
was taken for the omen of peace 
that it was. Reconciliation of the 
Holy See and Italy was only a ques- 
tion of time. 

After his election, for almost a 
year, as far as the world at large 
was concerned, the Pope was silent. 
He was studying. He knew Italy 
and Poland. He must now know 
the world. He tells us that he 
talked or corresponded during that 
time with nearly every bishop and 
archbishop in the whole Church. He 
had conceived the daring plan of 
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writing out beforehand the pro- 
gram he proposed to follow in his 
pontificate. On December 23, 1922, 
the program was published. It was 
the Encyclical “Ubi Arcano.” 

It is a diagnosis of the evils of 
the world, their causes, and their 
remedies, and the announcement of 
his concrete plans for bringing 
these remedies to fruition. War, 
he says, is still being waged in so- 
ciety, and the family and the indi- 
vidual are its victims. That war is 
the result of naturalism, the expul- 
sion of Christ from His world. 
What is needed is a new social or- 
der, Christian marriage, Christian 
education, under the Kingship of 
Christ: “Pax Christi in Regno 
Christi’’—the Peace of Christ in the 
Kingdom of Christ. 

The plague of modern times, he 
asserts, is “a species of moral, ju- 
ridical, and social modernism,” 
which is no less dangerous than 
“theological modernism.” Just as 
the latter divorced faith from rea- 
son, so the new modernism divorces 
it from the whole of life. There- 
fore, the secular and regular clergy 
must be imbued with the new spirit 
of Christ; the laity will be united 
with the Church in Catholic Action; 
business and industry will have jus- 
tice and charity preached to them; 
governments through concordats 
will respect an order “superior to 
the State”; Italy will be bidden 
back to friendship with the Throne 
of Peter; and the Vatican Council 
will be re-assembled. Only the last 
of these remained unfulfilled, and 
it is one of the extraordinary events 
of modern times that a Pontificate 
could have been laid out in ad- 
vance as Pius XI. laid out his. It 
was an evidence both of the kind 
of mind he had, and of his indomi- 
table will. 
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Pius XI. was before everything 
else a reformer. Nothing in the 
Church remained quite the same 
after he had touched it and it is a 
paradox that the historian, the lover 
of things dead and gone, felt no 
compulsion on him to leave things 
unchanged merely because they 
“had always been that way.” It 
was the late Cardinal Cerretti who 
said that his Pontificate was one of 
the most personal and individual- 
istic on record. To those about him 
he seemed possessed of a perfect 
fury to correct all that was wrong 
or relaxed in the Church, and to get 
it all done in a hurry before the 
shadows fell. There is not a single 
one of us whose life is the same as 
it was before he came. He literally 
shook the Church up. 

More than that, of all the mod- 
ern Popes he had the keenest sense 
of the value of that modern device 
we call publicity. It was not a mere 
accident that he called Signor Mar- 
coni to him, made him one of his 
entourage, and had him perform 
his radio experiments in ultra-short 
wave under his Papal patronage; 
or that when Nobile set out to fly 
over the North Pole the Pope gave 
him a cross and a Papal flag to 
drop from his airship. Better than 
any Catholic alive, the old archivist 
gave us all lessons in what consti- 
tutes news. This was because he 
realized the value of what we call 
“propaganda” from an old Papal 
institution for spreading the Good 
News of the New Testament. “Go, 
teach all nations,” said the Found- 
er. Pius XI. took that command 
very seriously. Within a few years 
it got so that the mere rumor in 
newspaper offices that the Pope was 
contemplating a new Encyclical 
was enough to set wires and air 
waves humming between here and 
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Rome and to keep extra staffs on 
through the night so as not to miss 
the first flash. Thus wisely did the 
Pope cause the channels of infor- 
mation to remain wide open, al- 
ways ready to carry the words of 
his teachings. Would that we could 
have sufficiently imitated the ex- 
ample he was setting us! 

Yet his message was always spir- 
itual, and even when writing on 
technical subjects the burning love 
of Christ that was in his heart col- 
ored everything he said. One of 
his first acts was to give a great im- 
pulse to closed retreats for men 
and women. In the Apostolic Con- 
stitution “Summorum Pontificum” 
and the Letter ‘‘Meditantibus 
Nobis,” in 1922, he had ordered the 
spread of the spiritual exercises 
among the laity, and made St. Igna- 
tius Loyola the patron of them. On 
January 26, 1923, the third cente- 
nary of the great missioner and 
spiritual writer, St. Francis de 
Sales, he issued his Encyclical 
“Rerum Omnium,” a treatise on the 
spiritual life for priests and lay- 
folk. Three years later, it was the 
seventh centenary of the death of 
St. Francis of Assisi that impelled 
him to repeat his lessons in the En- 
cyclical “Rite Expiatis” (February 
28, 1926). 

From the spiritual life he turned 
to the intellectual. June 29, 1923, 
was the sixth centenary of the can- 
onization of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and in the Encyclical “Studiorum 
Ducem” he foreshadowed that re- 
form in ecclesiastical studies and 
the formation of the priesthood 
which he soon outlined in a letter 
to Religious Superiors on March 
19, 1924. This reform had its 
consummation in the Constitution 
“Deus Scientiarum Dominus,” 
which required all faculties of 
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higher studies to conform their cur- 
ricula to the exemplar he had him- 
self set up at the Pontifical Gregori- 
an University and the Biblical In- 
stitute, and to take out a license, as 
it were, to show that they had actu- 
ally conformed. St. Ignatius Loy- 
ola, St. Francis de Sales, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
these were his patrons. It is char- 
acteristic and significant that he 
broke all records during his Pon- 
tificate by creating three new Doc- 
tors of the Church: St. Albertus 
Magnus, St. Peter Canisius, and St. 
Robert Bellarmine. He capped his 
intellectual interests towards the 
close of his life by re-creating the 
Pontifical Academy of Sciences, and 
inviting as members many famous 
scientists from everywhere. 

During these first two years he 
was slowly maturing a step which 
was destined to have a profound ef- 
fect on theological thought itself. 
I well remember the fury of excite- 
ment which possessed the New York 
newspapers, and particularly the 
old New York World, on the morn- 
ing of December 12, 1925, when the 
flash came that the day before the 
Pope had issued an Encyclical on 
Christ the King. The Ku-Klux Klan 
was at the height of its power, and 
the burden of its attacks on the 
Church was the political ambition 
which it was supposed to harbor 
over the nations and the enmity it 
was accused of having for democ- 
racy (though the Klan, precursor 
of Hitler, as a friend of democracy 
seems very comic to us now). The 
sequel was amusing. The papers 
spent vast sums of money having 
the text of the Encyclical trans- 
lated and cabled, and it is putting 
it mildly to say that they were be- 
wildered when they had it in their 
hands and found themselves with a 


profound theological treatise on 
Christology, not an assumption of 
world-wide temporal sovereignty. 
Very little of that cable appeared in 
the newspapers’ columns. Later, 
through the co-operation of the 
newspapers and the N. C. W. C. 
News Service, complete texts of En- 
cyclicals were cabled here on time. 

This Encyclical, Quas Primas, 
on Christ the King, was perhaps the 
greatest theological innovation of 
his Pontificate, for it restored the 
Pauline teachings to Christology, 
and was a systematic synthesis of a 
line of thought that had been ob- 
scured in the heat of Reformation 
polemics on the visible Church, but 
was outstanding in the teaching of 
those two great doctors, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
tremendous present interest in the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ dates from this Encyclical, 
and if the Vatican Council had been 
re-convened, it cannot be doubted 
that the project to make that doc- 
trine a defined dogma, abandoned 
in 1870, would have been pushed 
to completion. 

The idea of Christ the King pene- 
trated the masses also, and Viva 
Cristo Rey! was the last defiant 
shout of many a Mexican Catholic 
as he faced the firing squad. It 
was the battle-cry of the Spanish 
Nationalist insurgents. It gave a 
name to a political party, the Rex- 
ists in Belgium and to the party 
organ. Rez vaincra! was the slogan 
of thousands of Belgian youth as 
they marched to the polls though 
under the severe reprobation of 
their Bishops, who rightly feared 
the end of the Catholic party. 

But the triple crown of Pius’s 
teaching was set in the Great En- 
cyclicals: on the school, the family, 
and the social order. The Encycli- 
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cal on Education, in December, 
1927, condemned secular education, 
and set at rest the controversy on 
the canonical prohibition of attend- 
ance at secular universities as well 
as schools and colleges. The mere 
addition, said the Pope, of a course 
in Catholic doctrine to a secular 
curriculum does not make an edu- 
cation suitable for Catholics; to be 
this the whole curriculum from top 
to bottom must be permeated with 
the Catholic idea. 

Next came “Casti Connubii,” on 
Christian Marriage, in December, 
1930, in which the Pope turned 
from the individual to the next unit 
in society, the family. In moving 
language he re-established the ideal 
of the sacred union of matrimony, 
like to the bond between Christ and 
His Church, in St. Paul’s striking 
analogy. And once again, the su- 
preme authority of the Church pro- 
claimed the divine law on birth 
control, sterilization, and eugenics. 

Last of all, and perhaps in its 
effect on the world, the greatest of 
the three, was “Quadragesimo 
Anno,” on the Reconstruction of 
the Social Order, on May 15, 1931, 
the fortieth anniversary of Leo’s 
great Encyclical “Rerum Novarum.” 
The striking aspect of this Encycli- 
cal is its profound knowledge of 
modern finance capitalism. He laid 
his finger on its fatal error, the con- 
centration of wealth and economic 
and political power in a few hands: 
“Not alone is wealth accumulated,” 
he asserted, “but immense power 
and despotic economic domination 
are concentrated in the hands of a 
few, and these few frequently are 
not the owners but only the trustees 
and administrators of invested 
funds committed to them; and they 
control it at their caprice and 
choice.” It is to this impersonal 
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character of modern property that 
most economists attribute the disas- 
ters of our time and Pius was in 
full agreement with them. In burn- 
ing words he excoriated the self- 
ishness of those wealthy men who 
blindly seek an immediate profit at 
the expense of society, to the loss 
of both poor and rich. Moreover, 
the Pope not only exposed the evils; 
he proposed a new organization of 
society, one composed of compact 
groups of employers and workers, 
each according to his own voca- 
tional occupation, and all of them 
coalescing to form an organic so- 
ciety, not an atomized one such as 
we have at present. 

The child, the family, society it- 
self; these were the capital objects 
of his reforming and crusading zeal 
as he looked out over the world. 
But within the Church he was no 
less critical and practical, and with 
much more immediate and visible 
success. I have already mentioned 
his reform of studies for the priest- 
hood. But beginning with his own 
house, the Vatican, he re-fashioned 
everything to his powerful will. The 
Vatican Museum, Library, and Ar- 
chives were put on a new basis, 
with the help of the latest library 
science and of experts from the 
United States. The normal busi- 
ness routine of the various offices 
of the Holy See was revised to make 
it more efficient. His mind em- 
braced every detail. He had to have 
an effective instrument in his 
hands, if he were to impress his 
will on the world. His northern 
temper often made him impatient 
of the leisurely ways of “eternal 
Rome.” 

Another far-reaching reform con- 
cerned the foreign missions. With 
all due fatherly appreciation of the 
French Society for the Propagation 
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of the Faith, he held that it could 
not be brought to its highest effi- 
ciency in collecting funds unless it 
were divorced from the suspicion 
of nationalist and political influ- 
ences. So he brought its head- 
quarters to Rome, and saw his justi- 
fication in a doubling of the funds 
that are the lifeblood of the aposto- 
late in pagan lands. In the Holy 
Year, 1925, he set on foot and saw 
brought to magnificent proportions 
a world-wide Mission Exhibition in 
the Vatican. Millions of visitors 
thus became aware for the first time 
of the importance of the missions. 
He capped the work with an En- 
cyclical on the Missions, “Rerum 
Ecclesiae,” on February 28, 1926. 
Along with this went a drastic re- 
organization. A native clergy was 
his ideal. He saw the day coming 
where in many places the Church 
would stand on its own feet. To 
keep a foreign clergy in places 
where a native clergy could operate, 
such as India, China, and the Philip- 
pines, was, to his mind, only to put 
that day off to an indefinite date. 
His idea of a successful foreign mis- 
sion was one which had ceased to 
be a foreign mission, as once the 
United States had. The application 
of this doctrine to our Negroes in 
this country is obvious, and Pius 
XI. blessed every effort looking to 
that end. 

It will always be one of the strik- 
ing facts of history that one of the 
contemporaries of Pius XI. was an- 
other Italian with a raging impa- 
tience to get things done. Musso- 
lini reformed Italy to a degree that 
had been approached only by Napo- 
leon in France. With two such men 
as Pius and Mussolini it seems now 
a foregone conclusion that they 
would put an end to the impasse 
between Italy and the Holy See, 


with all its deplorable consequences 
in loss of faith and national de- 
cadence. 

The solution came in February, 
1929, and when it came it was so 
simple that the world wondered 
why it had been so long delayed. 
After all, the demand of the Holy 
See was only that it have temporal 
sovereignty to guarantee its inde- 
pendence of Italy. The demand of 
Italy was to keep Rome as its na- 
tional capital. A separate piece of 
land, however small, was necessary 
for the temporal sovereignty which 
the Pope must have. It came down 
to the simple problem of finding a 
piece of land for the Bishop of 
Rome which should be in his dio- 
cese, and yet not be Rome itself. 
The State of Vatican City, to give 
its official name, was set up, and 
the problem was solved. It was 
once said that the men who would 
solve it would be the greatest men 
of their time. The simplicity of the 
solution was the gauge of its great- 
ness. Its consequences will be in- 
calculable, and not least on the 
Italian people, thus relieved of the 
corroding influence of a divided 
allegiance that had all but de- 
stroyed the faith of large numbers 
of them. 

Years later, an excruciating prob- 
lem was presented to Pius when 
Italy invaded and annexed the 
Kingdom of Ethiopia. Nothing 
more bitter was ever said about a 
Pope than the criticisms aimed at 
him for not openly condemning the 
aggression. It is not our duty to 
defend him at this late date. This 
much is certain, however: nobody 
could ever accuse Pius XI. of cow- 
ardice. His policy, therefore, was 
dictated by some other motive. 
What was it? It could only have 
been what we call choosing the les- 
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ser evil, and we may remember that 
this is the policy most often im- 
posed on the Holy See in this im- 
perfect world. An open condemna- 
tion would not have stopped Italy; 
that we know now. But it would 
have caused a cleavage in Italian 
Catholic life that years would not 
have healed. The Pope made suffi- 
ciently clear his horror of war of 
any kind, and it is well to recall 
that the criticisms of his non-inter- 
vention came from people who ordi- 
narily hold, especially when their 
own case is involved, that the Pope 
has no duty, still less any right, to 
pronounce on the rights or wrongs 
of national affairs. 

The Lateran Treaty and the Con- 
cordat which followed it were typi- 
cal of the world policies of Pius. 
In many ways he was a follower of 
Leo XIII, but in foreign policy he 
went far behind Leo to Pius IX., 
and brought back to the Church the 
system of Concordats, which Leo 
had allowed to lapse. It was Leo’s 
way to keep the peace with the na- 
tions by direct and continual nego- 
tiation. The Concordat system is 
to attempt to foresee all possible 
sources of friction, set them down 
in advance, with the agreed meth- 
ods of dealing with them. It was 
probably not possible for Leo to do 
this with the governments of his 
day, for they were paralyzed by a 
stupid anti-clericalism which would 
rather see decadence overcome a 
country than even admit that the 
Pope exists. It was that “liberal- 
ism” which had kept back the Ro- 
man settlement. The War killed it, 
or rather it died a natural death in 
the War it had itself brought on. 
Laicism was its watchword, and its 
practice was the de-Christianizing 
of the nations. It is bankrupt. 
Pius was quick to size up the new 
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situation, and one after another of 
the countries came to terms with 
him. In 1928, twenty-seven nations 
already had diplomatic representa- 
tives at the Holy See. Between 
1922 and 1933, Pius and his Secre- 
taries of State, Cardinals Gasparri 
and Pacelli, negotiated ten Concor- 
dats: with Lettonia (1922); Bava- 
ria (1924); Poland (1925); Lithu- 
ania (1927); Rumania (1927); 
Italy (1929); Prussia (1929); Ba- 
den (1932); Austria (1933); and 
Germany (1933). I cannot go into 
the terms of these treaties, but as a 
whole they represent, as one writer 
put it, “a notable setback for laic- 
ism and a considerable progress for 
Catholic liberties.” 

In the midst of all these tri- 
umphs, however, two great men- 
aces rose up to threaten the Chris- 
tian religion: Communism through 
a militant philosophy of material- 
ism and atheism joined with ruth- 
less force and diabolic cunning; 
and Fascism through a system of 
State supremacy which always had 
in its power the ability to crush re- 
ligion if it did net do the bidding 
of the nation’s masters. 

Almost the day after the signing 
of the Lateran Treaties the Pope 
and Mussolini were locked in a vio- 
lent and desperate struggle for the 
youth of Italy. It ended by the 
Pope securing, not the forms but 
the substance, of what he was 
bound to demand: the religious 
training of young people in the 
ranks of the various Fascist youth 
corps. To do this he had to sacri- 
fice the youth movements promoted 
by the Church; but in return he 
secured religious training in the 
youth movements of the State itself. 

The very same conflict arose in 
Germany, in spite of the fact that 
the Concordat with that country, 
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based on previous experiences with 
Italy, guaranteed for the Church, 
by the pledged word of Hitler, the 
rights of education and Church con- 
trol of its own youth movements. 
A long series of aggressions on the 
part of the Nazis—destruction of 
the Catholic press, muzzling of the 
pulpit, disgraceful judicial perse- 
cutions of the clergy on trumped- 
up “morality” charges, closing of 
Catholic schools, colleges, and semi- 
naries, and violation of pledged 
troth on the youth movements— 
finally exasperated the Pontiff to 
such a degree that he delivered to 
be read in Germany the Encyclical 
“Mit brennender Sorge”’ (“With 
burning anxiety”), on March 22, 
1937, bitterly denouncing the bad 
faith of Germany’s present rulers. 
The Pope knew well that he had to 
deal with a man who, on June 30, 
1934, had put to death in cold 
blood dozens of his closest asso- 
ciates and friends who he imagined 
were plotting to overthrow him. 
Russia, as I have said, Pius had 
met face to face on the plains at 
Warsaw. He never ceased to warn 
the world that in Moscow lurked 
the most deadly menace to human 
civilization the world has seen in 
modern times. He knew well that 
it was not merely with a social- 
economic theory that he had to 
deal, in spite of its success in cap- 
turing the working classes in many 
countries. That part of Commu- 
nism’s progress he many times 
blamed on the stupidity and crass 
greed of the capitalist rulers of the 
world; and the remedy for that is 
the obvious one of social justice. 
But modern Communism, as a 
movement, is something more than 
that; it is before all the old, old 
atheism which hates God, and 
Christ, and His Church, and the 


civilization built in their name, and 
which has merely added to itself in 
these latter days an economic and 
political system of terrible and ruth- 
less power. One of Pius’s last En- 
cyclicals, “On Atheistic Commu- 
nism,” on March 19, 1937, made 
this clear with brilliant realism. 

Spain and Mexico were different 
problems altogether. Here were 
two Catholic countries of old and 
deep Christian culture, in which 
large numbers of people had apos- 
tatized and seized the reins of 
power. The first thing they did was 
turn on their Mother, the Church, 
and rend her apart with blind 
hatred. The long tradition of radi- 
calism, dating from the French 
Revolution, was bearing its last 
fruit. Communism and Anarchism 
there were casual and merely op- 
portunist. They utilized the ex- 
ploitation of the poor, blamed the 
Church for it, convinced the world 
they were the real heralds of de- 
mocracy, and conquered because 
they were willing to resort to force 
and bloodshed where their victims 
shrank from it. All the Pope could 
do in this crisis was to start the 
long laborious process of winning 
the masses back to Christ. 

It is ironical that Pius XI. lived 
to see his old enemy, Communism, 
a broken and a helpless force in 
Europe, while the reaction to Com- 
munism, Nazi-Fascism, was on the 
triumphant upsurge of world 
power. One of his last fights was 
in defense of the Jews, in the long 
tradition of the Papacy as the sole 
effective protector of a down-trod- 
den race. With a flash of the old 
fire, in the midst of his declining 
strength, he lashed out at the sight 
of his beloved Italy following in the 
footsteps of pagan Germany. His 
sad remark that he wondered how 
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such a degree that he delivered to 
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faith of Germany’s present rulers. 
The Pope knew well that he had to 
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were plotting to overthrow him. 
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Italy could “imitate” Germany went 
home, to judge by the violent reac- 
tion to it. The visit of Hitler to 
Rome, which saw the balconies of 
the Eternal City festooned with the 
hooked cross, and which reached 
its climax on the very Feast of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross, struck 
an acute blow to his failing heart, 
and in courageous but faltering 
tones he gave voice to the sadness 
which it caused him. 

When in September, 1938, it 
looked as if the world was at last 
to come to war again, the only pub- 
lic words that came from him were 
an appeal for prayers for peace. 
What went on behind the scenes 
we do not yet know, but we may be 
sure that the whole force of the 
Papacy’s great moral power, as in 
the past, was thrown on the side of 
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It will al- 
ways be remembered that he lived 
to see the liberation of Catalonia 


pacification and justice. 


from the Red yoke. Yet his last 
words were: “We have still so 
many things to do!” 

Pax Christi in Regno Christi—the 
Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of 
Christ. This was his ideal as he 
began his Pontificate. But as the 
shadows lengthened over his life, 
peace was all but absent from the 
world. He must have longed for re- 
lease, except that his great spirit 
felt upon it the compulsion and the 
hope that it was his destiny to re- 
store the world to sanity. If God 
took him before he realized that 
task, we can only bow to the Divine 
Will, and whisper for His servant 
with a new meaning: May he rest 
in peace! 























THE DRAMA 


By EvuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


FALSTAFF 


66 HAT is honour?” asks Fal- 
staff. 


“Send danger from the east unto 
the west 

So honour cross it from the north 
to south.” 


“By heaven, methinks it were an 
easy leap, 

To pluck bright honour from the 
pale-faced moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the 
deep, 

And pluck up drownéd honour by 
the locks.” 


There speaks Hotspur. To him 
cries out Prince Hal: 


“And all the budding honours on 
thy crest 
I'll crop, to make a garland for my 
head.” 


“My blood has been too cold and 
temperate,” says the King, 

“I will from henceforth rather be 
myself, mighty and to be 
feared.” 


To the King, honor means power 
and he sins for it. To Prince Hal, 
honor means glory and he struggles 
for it. To Hotspur, honor means 
honor and he dies for it. To Falstaff 
it is “a mere scutcheon.” “A word. 
Who hath it? He that died o’ 
Wednesday. Doth he feel it? No. 
Doth he hear it? No. ’Tis insensi- 


ble then? Yea, to the dead. But 
will it not live with the living? No. 
Why? Detraction will not suffer it. 
Therefore I'll none of it.” There, 
at all events, is the man “who 
speaks the truth and shames the 
devil,” as Percy recommends Glen- 
dower. Falstaff has been described 
as “a knave without malice, a liar 
without deceit, a knight, a gentle- 
man, a soldier without either dig- 
nity, decency or honour.” He is all 
that but he is never a hypocrite. 
Henry IV, Part I. is not merely 
historical drama, in it as in King 
John, Richard II. and Henry V., his- 
tory is used as the poetic medium. 
Part II. serves as the link with 
Henry V. but Part I. stands alone 
as a poetic commentary on heroes. 
What Shakespeare did for mon- 
archy was to build it a base upon 
English nationalism. In King John, 
the Bastard first exhibits the traits 
that Shakespeare will use for later 
heroes. In the Hotspur of Henry 
IV. there leaps to summary fame, 
young England. Indomitable, hon- 
est, impetuous, he is the knight 
who can fight clean steel but not 
the gunpowder of politics; but, in 
place of the romantic reverence for 
the lady of the older days of chiv- 
alry, there is shown the sporting, 
passionate companionship of Kate 
and her Harry. The binding oaths 
of feudalism have been broken, the 
mystical allegiances of chivalry 
have parted; restless, hard-headed, 
independent, Hotspur is Shake- 
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speare’s contribution to the Empire 
Builders. “Mars in swathling 
clothes,” is Henry IV.’s apt descrip- 
tion of this young gentleman adven- 
turer; the soldier who affects dis- 
dain of the arts and yet speaks with 
all the finish of the cultured mind. 
Mars plucks his “bright honour”— 
and “What is honour?” asks Fal- 
staff. 

Falstaff also represents the peo- 
ple. “Three knights upon our party 
slain today,” laments the King, “a 
noble earl and many a creature...” 
“There’s not three of my three hun- 
dred and fifty ragamuffins left alive; 
and they are for the town’s end, to 
beg during life,” says Sir John, 
“There’s honour for you.” Few 
sentences sum up more tersely the 
cost of the gentry’s honor in poor 
men’s lives. 

The Wars of the Roses, gaily 
caparisoned in name, romantic in 
tradition, cumulative in brutality, 
are shown in their infancy at the 
battle of Shrewsbury where Hot- 
spur and the Black Douglas en- 
counter in knightly combat the 
King, the Prince and Gloucester. It 
is a far cry from this to the close of 
Henry VI., Part III., when the head 
of Warwick is tossed from hand 
to hand and the young Prince of 
Wales is butchered to his Mother’s 
screams. “The woe’s to come,” said 
the Bishop of Carlisle most truly in 
Richard Il. Cruelty breeds apace. 
But Henry IV., Part I., was written 
buoyantly by a young poet. There 
is a rush to the action that suits the 
gait of Hotspur—that gait which all 
the noble youth of England set out 
indeed to imitate. The play opens 
as Harry Percy (Hotspur) rebels 
against the King he had helped to 
enthrone and while the heir appar- 
ent is amusing himself in the witty 
disorderly company of Sir John 
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Falstaff. It is the Prince whom 
Shakespeare has to develop into his 
national hero. That is the problem 
that weakens Part II. Its shadow 
falls on Part I. but as yet happily. 
But to lead up to the transformation 
of Prince Hal in Part II., Shake- 
speare has him explain his wastrel 
life with the thieves of Eastcheap 
by the lame excuse that later, when 
he is called to the throne, his real 
worth will be the better appreci- 
ated. He vows he will use Percy to 
engross up glorious deeds on his 
own behalf. He did. Percy is all 
the Raleighs and Sydneys who must 
perish in the interest of Tudor poli- 
tics. Prince Henry is the hero who 
survives; the soldier who has the 
not too scrupulous instincts of the 
statesman. 

Against this background of 
battling ambitions—royal, feudal, 
English, Welsh and Scotch—stands 
the old knight who finds his desire 
bounded by a merry night and his 
flagons of sack. And, by the way, 
the sack that so tickled the palate 
of Sir John was a peculiarly fine 
flavored sherry from Xeres. It was 
mixed with gillyflower syrup and he 
preferred it with sugar and some- 
times a bit of toast but never with 
an egg or the lime that the vintners 
added for strength. Originally 
written into the play as Sir John 
Oldcastle, the Oldcastle family ob- 
jected to the use of their ancestor’s 
name, the poor gentleman having 
been burned as a heretic by Henry 
V. Published in 1598, Henry IV., 
Part L, is generally recognized as 
one of Shakespeare’s greater plays 
—one of the world’s masterpieces, 
says Brandes—but Falstaff did not 
immediately seize the popular 
fancy. By 1642, however, and for 
the rest of the seventeenth century, 
he is mentioned more often than 
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any other character. The number 
of his portraits in the Folger Li- 
brary in Washington is sure testi- 
mony to his popularity. He figures 
in three of Shakespeare’s plays but 
is supreme in Part II. of Henry IV. 
As Middleton Murray says, “though 
he dies in Henry V., Falstaff lives in 
it; while, though he lives in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, he is dead 
in it.” In Part IL, his wit becomes 
more corpulent. “Let us become 
gentlemen of the shade, minions of 
the moon,” is translated into coarser 
use. 

The current production is wholly 
a delight. In it Miss Margaret Web- 
ster has won another triumph of di- 
rection with the brilliant color of 
David Ffolkes’ sets and Rupert 
Graves’ musical score. There is pic- 
ture after picture worth remember- 
ing, rising to the crescendo of the 
crimson banners of the Lancasters, 
triumphant at Shrewsbury. We 
have to confess we have never found 
Falstaff very funny. Compared to 
Sir Beerbohm Tree, Otis Skinner 
and Tom Wise, Mr. Evans is the 
best. He depends on his lines for 
his laughs and not on his wheezes. 
His body is not so ponderous as to 
impede his action nor his facial 
make-up too heavy to disguise his 
expression. And his eyes do have a 
twinkle! He is so genial, so nimble 
in wit and so bland that one can 
understand the Prince’s predelic- 
tion. Falstaff is certainly a more 
ingratiating rogue than the usurp- 
ing and churlish King. The Prince 
Hal of Edmond O’Brien has vigor 
and vitality. But it is an ungrate- 
ful part for those who remember 
how he will use old Falstaff in Part 
II.; and, indeed the honors of the 
play and the playing go to Wesley 
Addy—lately seen as Fortinbras. 
His performance as Percy gives 


earnest of a future. His Hotspur 
has a splendidly natural impulsive- 
ness and fire. He is to the hilt the 
soldier who must starve without 
honor and who knows no other diet. 
In the famous passages with Kate, 
he and Mady Christians are good 
mates. Kate Percy in the glimpse 
we are shown of her is one of 
Shakespeare’s peerless women, 
spirited, devoted, tempestuous and 
loyal. Very charming is the scene 
between the quartette of married 
lovers just before the men leave for 
the front. One might mention each 
scene in particular as well as the 
Glendower of Rhys Williams, the 
King of Henry Edwards, the Shal- 
low of George Graham, but for the 
whole we can only say, “Thank 
you,” and urge you all to speed to 
the St. James. 


THE WuitTE STEED.—More local 
and less spiritual in its implications 
than Shadow and Substance, the 
framework of Vincent Carroll’s 
dramas are very similar. The scene 
of The White Steed is laid in the 
parochial house of Canon Matt La- 
velle in County Louth. Young Fa- 
ther Shaughnessy, a clerical Fascist, 
has been sent to administer the par- 
ish as the Canon has been stricken 
in the legs with paralysis. The 
Canon is a most engaging old gen- 
tleman whose spirituality does not 
exclude great comfort in a strong 
pot of tea and a muffin. He under- 
stands his parishioners and guides 
them with sympathetic charity. In 
return they keep his larder well 
stocked with fresh butter and vege- 
tables. But both charity and larder 
run dry when Father Shaughnessy 
opens a puritanical campaign for 
better order, and his Vigilance Com- 
mittee spy on all village activities. 
When Father Shaughnessy refuses 
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to baptize a baby to penalize a mixed 
marriage, the Canon arranges a 
christening sub rosa in the pantry 
but we regret to say that he seems 
more interested in the grandmoth- 
er’s butter than in upholding the 
canon law. (No priest may refuse 
baptism unless he has reason to 
fear that the infant will never re- 
ceive any religious instruction.) 
Father Shaughnessy also goads into 
open revolt hot-headed Nora Fin- 
try—just returned from England— 
and Nora annexes the weakling 
schoolmaster. Father Shaughnessy 
finds himself confronting both the 
village and the constabulary when 
the Canon regains the use of his 
legs and walks in just in time to 
quell the riot. Mr. Carroll is eva- 
sive about this being a miracle. 
The title of the play comes from 
the tale of Ossian, who was carried 
off to the Land of Youth on Liam’s 
White Steed and, returning three 
centuries later, finds the land over- 
run with little black men. But in 
hurling into the air the marble 
some of the little men are trying to 
lift, Ossian breaks his saddle girth 
and, touching the earth, withers 
away. Celtic symbolism is no open 
book to the Anglo-Saxon but taking 
the little black men to be the clergy 
—which is not a very gracious 
simile—we surmise that Mr. Carroll 
wants to say that the Irish people 
must cherish their Gaelic tradition 
and independence as well as their 
Church. That either will wither 
without the other and that mean- 
while there is always safety in civil 
justice (the constabulary). As Mr. 


Carroll rises to Irish temperature in 
an argument, The White Steed has 
already aroused much comment and 
will undoubtedly arouse more. This 
review is written from the stand- 
point of drama. 
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We feel that the full values of the 
play as a play are dependent upon a 
wholly Irish company. The Canon 
of Barry Fitzgerald is perfection, so 
is the Phelim Fintry of Ralph Culli- 
nan. Miss Jessica Tandy’s Nora is 
hard but never surly, although we 
objected to Mr. Carroll making her 
so very discourteous at the end to 
the Canon. Liam Redmond is ex- 
cellent as the Schoolmaster but al- 
though George Coulouris is an actor 
of keen intelligence and experience 
his Greek and British lineage give 
him small Gaelic elasticity and it is 
difficult to decide if Carroll has so 
tightly written the dictatorial 
Shaughnessy that all native humor 
is squeezed out of it or if an Irish- 
man could soften the ligaments. It 
stands out now like an ill-placed 
block of cement among more mel- 
low masonry. 

The White Steed closes with the 
Schoolmaster throwing up his soft 
billet to seek independence with 
Nora. “Go off on her white steed,” 
says the Canon—or words to that 
effect — “it will bring you back 
again.” The Canon is asking Our 
Lady’s protection of Ireland when 
the curtain falls. But the prayer we 
believe is the suggestion of the pro- 
ducer, Eddie Dowling. Mr. Carroll 
is obviously writing at white heat. 
“Provocation is the acid test of 
character,” says the Canon. “I'll 
never argue with a priest, there’s 
no luck to it,” says Fintry. While 
we do not class The White Steed as 
a great play, the Canon is a great 
stage character and the steed rides 
fast through dramatic incident with 
a rich load of wit and keen com- 
ment.—At the Broadhurst. 


THE AMERICAN Way.—lIt begins 
with the Statue of Liberty and ends 
with “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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It shows the door of opportunity 
opening to Martin Gunther who 
meets his wife and children at Ellis 
Island and takes them out to Maple- 
ton, Ohio. That is in 1896. Froma 
humble cabinetmaker, Martin be- 
comes Mayor of Mapleton and a 
wealthy manufacturer. But he 
sacrifices his fortune to save his 
friend’s bank and he gives his life 
to safeguard American democracy. 

Messrs. Kaufman and Hart un- 
dertook a big order when they were 
commissioned to write something 
that would fill the Center Theater 
during the World’s Fair. But Kauf- 
man and Hart are no cowards. Nor 
is their first name, Noel! The 
American Way has been compared 
to Cavalcade—it seems to us un- 
fairly. Cavalcade showed world 
events as reflected in the lives of its 
characters. The mammoth pano- 
rama that is The American Way 
employs the Gunthers as a point of 
focus in the detail of its foreground. 
It is more a condensed and drama- 
tized version of Mark Sullivan’s Our 
Times. The comforts and pleasures 
of the ’90’s are gaily sketched at 
Mapleton’s annual Flag Day; then 
come Mapleton’s reactions to Free 
Silver with Bryan; Teddy Roose- 
velt; the World War; the bitterness 
against German Americans; Govy- 
ernment Bonds, the Red Cross, the 
Armistice and the return of the 
A. E. F. That parade concludes 
Act I. It is fun then to guess the 
public events of Act II. Yes, there 
is the Lindbergh flight; depression 
and a bank run; unemployment, 
Communistic whispers and W. P. 
A., with a good many other events 
between the larger scenes. The 
members of the cast of two hun- 
dred and fifty have a rare indi- 
vidualism which is a tribute to Mr. 
Kaufman’s direction and the en- 


thusiasm he has been able to arouse 
in his company. Everyone in his 
crowds seems a distinct personality. 
The action is as tumultuous as in 
one of Margaret Webster’s Shake- 
spearean productions. In fact we 
long to have a medieval army with 
Miss Webster’s banners, challenge 
Mr. Kaufman’s cohorts and their 
brass band! 

But it is impossible to mention 
The American Way without giving 
praise to Fredric March and ! lor- 
ence Eldridge as Martin and Irma 
Gunther. Their dignity, simplicity 
and sincerity lend importance to 
the entire production. Instead of 
being merely the thread that ties 
the loose leaves of two decades to- 
gether, the Marches contrive to give 
most of the scenes a personal sig- 
nificance. McKay Morris as the 
bank president and Ruth Weston 
as the Suffragette - War - Worker- 
Business- Woman give them able 
support. 

The American Way presents a 
pageant of national life that will 
have wide appeal, though to the few 
it may appear over-noisy and obvi- 
ous. The warning of the dangers 
underlying our democratic ideals is 
also warranted. But it proved to us 
that in moments of emotion it is 
easier to sing “My Country ’Tis of 
Thee” than “The Star - Spangled 
Banner.”—At the Center. 


SET To Music.—There would be 
very little to set if it were not for 
Beatrice Lillie. She is the flywheel, 
spark and hub of a musical machine 
that might be heard to creak at 
times did not the bright oil of Miss 
Lillie’s magic lubricate all outworn 
parts. Mr. Noel Coward has not over- 
worked his creative faculties in his 
new revue. Three numbers of Act 
I. are repeated—with new verses— 
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in Act II. and “Mad about the Boy” 
which carries five scenes can hard- 
ly be said to be a new song. The 
compensations are Miss Lillie; an 
unusually attractive company ; 
Haydn’s fish mimicry and Bronson 
Dudley’s dancing, and these com- 
pensations are so rich that we do 
not hesitate to recommend Set to 
Music as most pleasant entertain- 
ment —if you enjoy Miss Lillie. 
From her first inimitable entrance 
she is unexpected, irrepressible, 
twinkling, and in Midnight Matinee, 
which is the fashionable society re- 
vue in which everything goes wrong, 
she has a most nimble coadjutor in 
Richard Haydn. Haydn as the Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies, who suddenly 
finds himself holding Salome’s plat- 
ter, gives one an inkling of how stu- 
pendous he can be as Mr. Edwin 
Carp. He has caught up the mantle 
of Reginald Gardiner who brought 
wall papers and armchairs and bell- 
buoys into the field of imitation. 
Calthrop’s sets and costumes are as 
usual both decorative and clever 
and the whole production is in the 
best British taste except for Miss 
Lillie’s last song, which has the 
fetid tang of the lower reaches of 
the Riviera. But we doubt if very 
young people would notice it.—At 
the Music Boz. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARN- 
est. — Mr. Atkinson of the Times 
brought a flurry of corrections by 
mail when he wrote his review in 
the present indicative and remarked 
at the close that Mr. Oscar Wilde 
was a young man who showed 
promise. We disagree with the last 
statement. We have always felt 
that The Importance of Being Earn- 
est would be a danger signal for any 
author. Sound inspiration would 
inevitably give way under the cloy- 
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Miss 
Estelle Winwood, who directed the 


ing weight of such cleverness. 


present revival, caricatures this 
caricature so pleasantly, however, 
that one of the younger generation 
who saw it for the first time, con- 
sidered it “sweet.” One can fairly 
feel Wilde shudder at the adjective. 
As Mr. Clifton Webb’s mainspring 
of humor is playing the “simp,” the 
role of Worthing comes to him 
easily. He wears preposterous 
clothes quite naturally and is at his 
best in the heavy mourning suit for 
Earnest. Miss Winwood as Lady 
Bracknell, Hope Williams as Miss 
Prism and Florence McGee as 
Cecily all play with evident relish of 
the fun they are having with their 
parts. The others seem a little too 
conscientiously animated. The sets 
and costumes by Watson Barratt 
are Victorian from a slightly sur- 
realist angle. They add a note of 
foolishness that tempers the cease- 
less patter of the epigrams. Certain 
it is that if Wilde’s reputation for 
genius has been enhanced this win- 
ter it will have been due more to a 
few of his lines as spoken by Robert 
Morley than by listening to Wilde’s 
complete comedy.—At the Vander- 
bilt. 


ONE FOR THE MONEY. — Miss 
Nancy Hamilton is the genius who 
once wrote the sketch about “The 
Dozen Double Damask Dinner Table 
Napkins” for Beatrice Lillie. Miss 
Hamilton has now written a whole 
revue. At the opening night the 
friends of the producers cheered so 
vociferously that the critics retired 
in a huff and it is now a question if 
One for the Money can rise from 
the ashes of almost hostile reviews 
as did Hellz-a-Poppin. Like every 
other revue, it has its high and 
lower moments and, though the mu- 
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sic is not equal to Pins and Needles, 
the decor and costumes by Raoul 
Pene Du Bois are the most grace- 
ful and delightful on Broadway. 
The sixteen members of the cast are 
also attractive and good dancers. 
Miss Hamilton in “My Day” and 
trying to tell the story of “The 
Valkyrie” and Miss Brenda Forbes 
as “The Quaint Companion” are the 
highlights of an evening of luxuri- 
ous gaiety. It does seem a pity that 
such polite pleasantry should be 
scarred by an isolated instant of un- 
necessary vulgarity.—At the Booth. 


Dear Octopus.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Randolph are _ celebrating their 
Golden Wedding down in Essex. In 
the rather unfortunate simile used 
for a title it is the family tentacles 
that are drawing all the children 
back to the parental country house. 
Cynthia, who has been away for 
seven years, realizes how strongly 
those tentacles hold, when she looks 
out at the world from the nursery 
window seat with her cheek against 
the patient brown bear who had al- 
ways been her comfort. That act 
in the nursery has the clean, clear 
charm of a nice watercolor. There 
is also an amusing picture of Eng- 
lish country life in the maid stag- 
gering upstairs with her arms full 
of hot water bottles and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph offering her fourteen guests 
an option of two hot baths that 
night and three in the morning. 
Over the protest of a married 
daughter, she declares she is sure 
that people nowadays don’t take all 
their baths just for cleanliness, 
“they do it for fun!” Her sister- 
in-law appears from New York in 


the shortest of skirts and well-tinted 
hair but she can’t negotiate the 
stairs with any ease. “Ah,” re- 
marks Mrs. R., “you can get people 
to lift your face for you but you 
have to lift our own legs.” 

Dodie Smith, author of Call It a 
Day, displays her family album 
with humor and tenderness and the 
toast given by the elder son at the 
close deserves remembrance. Played 
with huge success in London by 
John Gielgud and Marie Tempest, 
it will be a disappointment if Dear 
Octupus fastens its tentacles too 
late on the proper public over 
here. Lucile Watson, Rose Hobart, 
Reginald Mason and Lillian Gish 
grace the American cast. — At the 
Morosco. 


JEREMIAH.—Poor Jeremiah! “We 
shall sleep in our confusion” seems 
to be the general consensus of the 
audiences who thus found “the 
balm in Gilead.” Yet to the eye 
it was one of the most beautiful of 
spectacles. But the Theater Guild 
with the most enthusiastic of casts 
found it impossible to breathe 
drama into Stefan Zweig’s prosaic 
verbiage and Zweig not only threw 
away the poetry of the Bible but got 
so snarled up in his ancient history 
that he listed Assyrian soldiers 
among his characters. As the As- 
syrian Empire had been destroyed 
in 612 B. c., it was equivalent to 
speaking of General Grant’s staff at 
Appomattox as Iroquois sachems. 
The Chaldeans from Babylon were 
the enemy with whom Jeremiah 
was anxious to keep peace. Jere- 
miah was as unsuccessful as most 
pacifists.—-At the Guild. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
May, 1938 


PINs AND NEEDLES.—The revue of 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers which 
has gay music, smart ideas and 
some sketches that are as heavy as 
the chorus.—At the Labor Stage. 


June 


Wruart A Lire.—The really amus- 
ing comedy of high school life 
which has survived so many more 
important dramas. — At the Mans- 


field. 





I MARRIED AN ANGEL.—Highly 
sophisticated but graceful and 
pleasing to eye and ear, with Balan- 
chine ballets, Zorina as danseuse 
and Dennis King as the hero. By 
no means innocent or for children. 
—At the Shubert. 


November 


Bic BLow.—The only melodrama 
in town but this is a good one and 
includes a hurricane in Florida. 
The background of Florida “crack- 
ers” gives it an interesting flavor 
and the production is first-class al- 
though it may be seen for Federal 
Theater prices.—At the Mazine El- 
liott. 


HELuz-A-Poppin.—The most popu- 
lar show—particularly for foreign 
visitors. Vaudeville at its best 
which would mean the worst to 
many.—At the Winter Garden. 





December 


ABE LINCOLN IN_ ILLINOIS.—The 
great play of the season.—Af?t the 
Plymouth. 


KNICKERBOCKER Ho.ipay.—Peter 
Stuyvesant as the first American 
Dictator, fills the stage as played 
by Walter Huston. Kurt Weill’s 
music is unusual and the chorus is 
the prettiest to be seen. As it is 
written by Maxwell Anderson it is 
full of ideas—and one or two lines 
that need censorship.— Aft the 
Forty-eighth Street. 


Oscar WILDE.—Though it is writ- 
ten with as good taste as possible, 
the subject cannot fail to be pain- 
ful, but the acting of Robert Morley 
has become rightly famous.—At the 
Fulton. 


January, 1939 


HERE CoME THE CLowns.—As the 
stagehand who is searching for God, 
Eddie Dowling gives one of the great 
performances of the season in 
Philip Barry’s brilliant play which 
is a very modern version of the 
Book of Job and sound in Catholic 
philosophy.—At the Golden. 


ROCKET TO THE Moon.—A triangle 
drama by Clifford Odets which is 
set in a dentist’s office in the Bronx 
in very hot July. The excellent 
dialogue cannot lighten the oppres- 
sive atmosphere.—At the Windsor. 





SPRING MEETING.—A. E. Mat- 
thews and Gladys Cooper in a 
comedy of Irish county life with 
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wonderful character bits by Jean 
Cadell and Arthur Shields from the 
Abbey Theater. Pleasant but not 
exciting entertainment. Excellent 
for theater parties.—At the Little. 


LEAVE It To Me.—Victor Moore 
in his new creation of American 
Ambassador to the Soviet with Gax- 
ton as a newspaper correspondent. 
Sophie Tucker lends more liveliness 
than refinement. There is also a 
“strip tease” in Siberian setting, 
but Moore is wholly appealing and 
funny.—At the Imperial. 


THE Boys From SyRracuseE.— 
Shakespeare borrowed the idea 
from Plautus and George Abbott 
revised The Comedy of Errors. 
Both Mr. Abbott and Plautus fea- 
ture the courtesans. The decor is 
brilliant; the music popular, the 
humor is bright and the clowning 
is low.—At the Alvin. 


February 


OuTwarp Bounp.—An excellent 
revival of Sutton Vane’s unusual 
drama which is a post-War morality 
play. Laurette Taylor gives a per- 
formance of Mrs. Midget, the char- 
woman, that will not be forgotten 
by those who are fortunate enough 
to see her. The cast includes Bram- 
well Fletcher, Alexander Kirkland 
and Helen Chandler. Recommend- 
ed.—At the Playhouse. 


Pinoccn10.—A_ delightful ex- 
travaganza from the Italian fairy 
tale with circus advertisements. 
Music and staging are admirable. 
So is the Pinocchio. One of the few 
plays for children so the Saturday 


matinee is always overcrowded. 
Federal Theater prices.—At_ the 
Ritz. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION.—An- 
other Federal Theater production 
—this time with an all Negro cast 
who give a most sympathetic per- 
formance of Shaw’s classic. All the 
sweetness of Androcles’ character 
shines out and the lion is a gallant 
animal. The sets are handsome 
and there are some good chorales. 
In fact it’s worth while to travel up 
to the Lafayette. 


MAMBA’s’ DAUGHTER. — Another 
Negro drama—this one presented 
by Guthrie McClintic with Ethel 
Waters whose fine performance car- 
ries the uneven play.—At the Em- 
pire. 


THE GENTLE PEOPLE. — Irwin 
Shaw’s “Brooklyn Fable” in which 
the villains are pure Aryans and 
the “inferior races,” represented by 
two old fishermen, finally turn in 
their wrath and punish the racket- 
eer. Sam Jaffe gives one of his fin- 
ished characterizations while Fran- 
chot Tone and Sylvia Sidney and a 
beautiful set of a pier at night lend 
color. It is a comedy melodrama. 
—At the Belasco. 


NAUGHTY-NAUGHT (’00).—A 
jazzed old-fashioned melodrama 
with music and general suggestions 
and singing served with beer and 
good will.—At the American Music 
Hall. 


Stars IN Your Eyes, At the Ma- 
jestic, and Mrs. O’BRIEN ENTER- 
TAINS, At the Lyceum, will be re- 
viewed next month. 











The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE HOSPITABLE TRAPPISTS 


eg the heart of industrial Rhode 
Island, within eyeshot of the 
smoky textile mills which dot the 
Blackstone Valley, lies an oasis of 
religion where monastic hospitality 
is still practiced in spirit and in let- 
ter. The traveler has but to knock 
and the door is opened to him. 

If you should go there, your host, 
although he may never have seen 
you before, will greet you cordially. 
You will be shown to a quiet and 
spacious bedroom, the food you are 
served will be excellent, and 
whether you stay a day or a week, 
you will never hear money men- 
tioned, unless you bring it up your- 
self. 

This strange hostelry is the mon- 
astery of the Cistercian Order of 
Monks of the Strict Observance at 
Cumberland, Rhode Island. The 
monks themselves belong to what is 
unquestionably the strictest re- 
ligious order in the world but they 
demand of their guests nothing. 
The order stems from St. Benedict, 
the founder of Christian monasti- 
cism, and was founded as a reform 
order, to correct certain abuses that 





had crept into monasticism in the 
eleventh century. The first Cister- 
cian monastery was founded in the 
uninhabited forest of Citeaux, 
France, in 1098, and flourished for 
400 years. Then relaxation of 
some of the basic rules caused the 
founding of the order of the “Strict 
Observance” at the Abbey of La- 
Grand Trappe, whence these Cister- 
cian monks have come to be known 
as “Trappists.” There are three 
Trappist monasteries in the United 
States, the other two being at Geth- 
semani, Kentucky, and Peosta, 
Iowa. 

The voluntary discipline which 
these Trappists undergo makes the 
ordinary mortal tremble. All ex- 
cept the Prior, the Guest Master and 
a few others who must come in con- 
tact with the lay public, live a life 
of silence, transmitting messages 
only by sign language. They go to 
bed at seven o’clock at night and 
start the day’s work at two o’clock 
in the morning. Sundays and holy- 
days they rise even earlier. They 
eat from plain tin dishes, eschew- 
ing all delicacies and eating no 
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meat, fish or eggs. They sleep on 
hard pallets and spend the day in 
hard manual labor which is inter- 
rupted only by prayer. 

Despite the severe regimen to 
which they subject themselves, their 
life is a healthy one. According to 
competent medical authority, not a 
single monk—and their ages range 
up to ninety-three—has the slight- 
est heart disorder. Indigestion is 
unknown. And in thirty-eight years 
(hark, you meat eaters) only one 
monk has had cancer. When they 
die, they die of old age, not from a 
heart that is driven beyond its ca- 
pacity by the strain and worry of 
life. The present head of the mon- 
astery is well over eighty and has 
been in the order more than sixty 
years. 

With their own hands, these 
monks have in thirty-eight years 
transformed Cumberland’s sterile, 
boulder-strewn wasteland, where 
nothing would grow but scrub oak, 
into a lush, verdant farmland. 

And what they decline to take 
themselves, they press on their 
guests: they are vegetarians, but 
the guest has a choice of several 
meats at virtually every meal; they 
sleep on hard pallets, but the guest 
has a soft, comfortable bed; they 
rise at two, but the guest gets up 
when he feels like it. 

The approach to the monastery is 
through a characteristic New Eng- 
land mill-town, down a_ rough, 
cobbled street lined with tawdry 
restaurants, grocery stores and bar- 
rooms. Then you make a sharp 
turn up a narrow road, and in a few 
seconds the blue-gray stone build- 
ings of the monastery loom up be- 
fore you. If you are fortunate 
enough to visit in the springtime, 
the fields bordering the road will 
be white and the air fragrant with 


apple blossoms, for the monks have 
devoted a considerable portion of 
their 500 acres to the raising of 
fruit. 

As you drive up the graveled 
road, you become aware of the 
brown-clad brothers and the white- 
cowled priests in the fields, giving 
a strange, medieval atmosphere to 
the scene. One may be spraying 
the fruit trees, another working on 
the grape vines, another carefully 
weeding between two long rows of 
vegetables. None of them pays the 
slightest attention to you or to any 
of the rest of the outside world that 
goes screeching past their gates. 

Only the Guest Master speaks to 
you, but he more than makes up 
for the silence of the others by his 
cheerful volubility and good humor. 
You realize suddenly that sanctity 
and a wide grin are not inconsist- 
ent. Then you marvel at the way 
he runs lightly up the stairs with 
your bags, although you have pro- 
tested that they are too heavy for 
him. 

You have an hour or more before 
the evening meal and he tells you 
to wander around and make your- 
self at home. 

Behind the monastery you see a 
black-bearded fellow walking be- 
hind a herd of cows, but his pleas- 
ant smiling eyes peering out at you 
from under the cowl belie the sinis- 
ter appearance of his beard. Fur- 
ther on, a white-robed group of 
priests busily felling trees. As you 
pass them, they look up and smile, 
but they do not speak. Then as you 
emerge from the woodland you 
come upon a great ledge of gray- 
blue stone rising almost perpen- 
dicularly in front of you, and there, 
silhouetted against it, is a large 
steamshovel, its controls manned by 
a brown-cowled figure with long, 
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white beard. Even as you look, the 
man’s beard is carried straight out 
in front of him by the wind so that 
he looks for all the world like one 
of the prophets out of the Old Tes- 
tament astride one of the fiery 
creatures of the Apocalypse. He 
gives a slight wave of his hand, and 
pushes the cowl back, showing a 
round, closely shaven head. Then 
he makes a slight clucking sound 
to his companion, a dog of many 
colors, who sits watching him in si- 
lent adoration. 

It is from this quarry that the 
buildings of the monastery have 
been constructed. 

The world seems very far from 
you that night as you drop off to 
sleep, the droning chant of the cen- 
turies-old ritual which has seeped 
through the walls of your room still 
ringing in your ears. And only the 
far-off screeching of automobile 
brakes and the shrill whistle of a 
railroad train make you realize that 
this discrete particle of human so- 
ciety is actually hemmed in on all 
sides by a civilization which makes 
not the slightest imprint on the 
lives of the men who live here. 

And they have been men of the 
world too: some have been mem- 
bers of the learned professions; one 
was a World War ace, and one a 
member of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, another a success- 
ful bridge engineer (he of the 
steamshovel), still others business- 
men, industrialists. The varied oc- 
cupational backgrounds of its mem- 
bers make it possible for the mon- 
astery to be practically self-sufli- 
cient, even to the designing and 
erection of its buildings. Some 
have roamed the seven seas as wan- 
derers and soldiers of fortune—but 
each now, for reasons of his own, 
has finally sought this sanctuary. 
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Looking from your window in 
the morning, you see outside a 
queue of men with a strangely fa- 
miliar look. Some of them have 
their coat collars up and most of 
them stand slouched and beaten- 
looking, their hands in their pock- 
ets. Then you remember—you 
have seen them before, one winter 
evening in the Bowery, lined up be- 
fore a Mission, waiting for the 
doors to open to admit them to the 
warmth and psalm-singing inside. 
Only these men are lined up wait- 
ing to be fed; there will be no 
psalm-singing, no preaching to 
them. They will be brought in and 
the monks will wait on them as 
though they were honored guests, 
even as they did in the first rude 
monastery in Citeaux more than 
800 years ago. For the rules of the 
order require that whatever the 
monks produce over and above 
what is necessary for their own 
wants must be distributed freely 
among the poor and needy. 

The odor of delicious coffee 
comes to you from the dining room 
downstairs, and the Guest Master 
peers anxiously into your room to 
see if you are awake. 

“Breakfast is ready if you are,’ 
he says. 

And so—for seven days. 

When, at the end of my visit, 
which I had intended to be only an 
overnight stay, I asked, “What are 
your rates? How much do I owe?” 


the Guest Master shrugged his 
shoulders. “We do not discuss 
money. It is not important.” 


To these monks come a strange 
variety of people—from all walks 
of life and all creeds of religion. 
Some come to find spiritual conso- 
lation. Some, like myself, come out 
of curiosity. Others to pull them- 
selves together after a “bender.” 
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But even these are welcome, for the 
monks are aware of human frailty 
and are tolerant of weakness. In 
the pure democracy of the monas- 
tery dining room table one is apt to 
find interesting dinner companions: 
the busy physician who confides 
that he’s just sick and tired of the 
telephone bell and the ceaseless de- 
mands of his patients; the stock 
broker who comes down regularly 
from New York for week ends; a 
prominent politician, a newspaper 
man, a police official. There are 
Protestants and Jews as well as 
Catholics, rich and poor, cultured 
and illiterate. Three prominent 
businessmen, all Protestants, have 
for years made it a custom to meet 
here every year to spend a week to- 
gether. 

Unthinking, we said to the Guest 
Master, “You must have a lot of 
prominent people come here—poli- 
ticians and what not?” 

He answered quietiy, “They are 
not politicians or prominent people 
when they come here.” 

Most of the visitors come just to 
“get away from it all” for a few 
days, to get reoriented in this funny 
process of living. No need to flee to 
the South Sea Islands or some 
mountain retreat—just ring the 
front doorbell of the monastery and 
when the smiling monk comes to 
greet you, say to him, “I’d like to 
come in and stay awhile.” You 
may come as often as you like and 
you’ll be welcome, the only limita- 
tion being that you are permitted 
to stay only a week at a time. 

The philosophy of the monks was 
expressed by the tranquil Guest 
Master when he said, “There was a 
time in history when people didn’t 
lock their homes. I wish that time 
would come again.” Here are peo- 
ple who want to give and who ex- 


pect nothing in return, not even 
your gratitude! 

But if they do not seek things, 
material goods do come to them. 
They have no regular group of pa- 
rishioners, but grateful people who 
come there actually force gifts on 
them. 

And, of course, they get more 
than their share of unstable indi- 
viduals who, in the sudden stress of 
misfortune, turn to the monks and 
want to “join.” I saw one young 
man who had been recently disap- 
pointed in love and in the throes of 
his tragedy had sought admission 
to the order. 

“He’ll be all right in a few days,” 
the brother assured me. “We'll 
just let him simmer for a while and 
then he’ll be ready to go back home 
again. We get lots like him and 
they usually calm down.” 

The monastery does not accept 
crackpots or morons or other emo- 
tionally unstable persons. For it 
takes a sturdy mind and a sturdy 
body to stand up under the grim 
regime of work and prayer that 
starts each morning at two o’clock, 
and the rules of the order are speci- 
fic in forbidding the admission of 
any abnormal person. Their only 
abnormality is a pleasing one—an 
abnormality that makes them kind- 
ly and gentle to every living thing, 
and tolerant and hospitable. 

Besides offering a pattern of sim- 
plicity to a mixed-up world, these 
monks have, in centuries past, made 
valuable contributions to civiliza- 
tion and during the dark days of 
the early Middle Ages kept alive its 
tiny flickering flame. None of the 
cruelty and stupidity of the world 
is allowed to pass over the thres- 
hold of the monastery, except as it 
may be embodied in the person of 
a temporary visitor. Here there are 
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no wars or rumors of war, no scan- 
dals, no bitter rivalries, but only 
kindliness, patience and hard, co- 
operative work. 

One thinks of the Shangri-La of 
James Hilton’s Lost Horizon, and 
in a world now living in breathless 
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anticipation of its own destruction 
by the very people who populate it, 
one wonders if, after all, there is 
again to be a need for such a sanc- 
tuary as this for the preservation 
of our culture. 

THoMAS E. Murpny. 
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AN IRISH STUDENT IN THE WESTERN GAELTEACHT * 


I WAS really annoyed when a 

lady, having heard that I had 
just returned from the Gaelteacht, 
remarked that I surely deserved a 
holiday now. I was full of my ex- 
perience of the West. It had 
seemed incredible that there should 
still be Irishmen who had no idea 
of what a city was like, who could 
not picture a large field of grass 
unbroken by rock, and who finally, 
had not even heard of a cinema. 
Again while hoping, of course, to 
find a district where Irish was the 
everyday tongue, I had not expected 
to discover that the majority of the 
inhabitants spoke no English what- 
ever; a little girl at the school told 
me that only three of her com- 
panions could speak Bearla (Eng- 
lish). 

Then the frightening and devas- 
tating barrenness of the land. 
There were few fields one could not 
cross in twenty or thirty steps, and 
even within these fields hard gray 
granite predominated over the green 
grass. But why these myriads of 
stone walls? Apparently solely to 
form convenient rubbish heaps for 
the multitude of small granite boul- 
ders with which the fields abound- 
ed. And then the number of white- 
washed houses with their story of 
a people eking out an existence 


1 Gaelteacht: the Irish-speaking district of 
Ireland. 





somehow on these bare rocks. 
There are more houses here than 
ever I saw in the rich lands of 
Meath or Kildare, or in the com- 
paratively fertile soil of Wicklow or 
Wexford. 

Then in a sudden vivifying flash 
the most commanding sentence in 
Irish history burst through my 
brain. “To Hell or Connacht” had 
thundered Cromwell to the “wild 
Irish” of the seventeenth century. 
And today the reality of that other 
Hell, east of the Shannon, is still 
shown by this thick population liv- 
ing on the nearest approach to bare 
rock I have ever seen. Yet now, per- 
haps strangest paradox of a para- 
doxical country, the people are re- 
fusing to abandon this barren sea- 
board for the rich land which was 
originally theirs. For the authori- 
ties, having bought up the enormous 
ranches recently owned by a few 
foreign planters, cannot persuade 
the Westerners to come inland; they 
will have none of it. 

Seaweed is nature’s most precious 
gift to these hardy descendants of 
the Gael, for it provides them with 
both food and land. After each 
rough tide the men flock to the 
shore to gather it in stacks, as 
carefully as a Southerner would 
stack his hay. When it has become 
dried and brittle, it is mixed with 
the poor boggy soil that lies between 
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the rocks, or placed on the rocks 
and covered by the precious soil. 
Potatoes, cabbages, turnips and 
even corn are then sown—for such 
is the relentless industry of the 
people that even corn is made to 
grow on the rock. 

In pre-War days it was good 
American money which just bal- 
anced the slender Connacht budg- 
et. For indeed to this day it is 
probable that there are more na- 
tive Irish in Boston than there are 
in Dublin. But with the arrival of 
the depression years in the U. S. A. 
and the stoppage of emigration 
from Ireland, black, hard times 
came to the Connacht fisherman 
and peasant. Suicide, thank God, 
is unknown in the Gaelteacht, but 
it was the slower working, crueller, 
hand of starvation which took its 
place, grasping and pressing at the 
throats of the unfortunate people. 
Then astonishingly, from Dublin, 
regarded almost as a foreign city, 
relief unhoped for, and in an ex- 
traordinary form, came in that dark 
hour. Measures it appeared, had 
been passed there making it obli- 
gatory on all civil servants and 
teachers to study and master a 
speaking knowledge of the Irish 
tongue. Almost overnight the 
small trains trickling into Galway 
became overcrowded. Small beds 
in little thatched houses groaned 
under the weight of as many as 
four people under the same blan- 
ket. Money suddenly sprang foun- 
tain-like into circulation again, and 
sums which seemed fabulous to the 
natives were offered for the rental 
of a house. The useless Irish 
tongue, despised by the foreigner 
yet guarded almost as jealously as 
the Faith by the native, had with 
amazing swiftness become an al- 
most priceless possession. 


But those were boom years for 
the Connacht people, and the cot- 
tages are emptier now. But still 
each summer sends down a wel- 
come stream of school children, 
teachers and Irish students, and in- 
deed it isn’t for the money they 
bring, alone, that they are welcome. 
For it is a pleasant change for both 
visitor and host, the summer season 
in the Gaelteacht. When going 
there in a car for the first time one 
is frightened by the very appearance 
of the countryside, and one won- 
ders what is in store in the way of 
food and lodgings. But the first half 
hour after one’s arrival puts an end 
to all anxiety. By Government 
grants the Irish speakers have been 
able to replace their thatched hov- 
els by far superior slate - roofed 
houses which are quite respectable 
inside. Outside, fresh whitewash is 
constantly being applied to the 
granite walls. The food is certain- 
ly simple and plain but it is good; 
and the “bean a tighe” takes it as 
almost a personal insult if the lav- 
ish supply of homemade bread and 
butter, or the pile of fresh potatoes 
and sweet mountain mutton is not 
all consumed. For the Irish peas- 
ant is no stingy host and while the 
season lasts he, too, thrives well as 
his guests do. In the winter it is 
another story; two meals a day and 
when the fishing is good, perhaps 
a week out at sea in a small cur- 
rach (tarred canvas boat) without 
any food at all. But while the visi- 
tor is present good cheer prevails. 

With the fall of dusk come the 
ceilidhes, the Irish dances, which 
are the high spots of Gaelteacht life. 
(Can Americans conceive a com- 
munity where jazz is still un- 
known?) To visit these no invita- 
tion is needed. The light in the 
window, the open door and the 
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sound of music within are all that 
is necessary to show that a hearty 
céad mille fdilthe awaits all comers. 

As to the success of this novel 
scheme for the revival of a language 
—well let facts speak for them- 
selves. Today not only is Irish a 
compulsory subject in all schools, 
but it is also binding on teachers 
of primary schools to teach the 
younger children all subjects 
through the medium of Irish. Irish 
is an obligatory subject for all Irish- 
men entering the University and 
even then whether the students’ 
subjects be law, medicine or engi- 
neering, a series of spoken Irish 
examinations must be passed dur- 
ing the course. For Government 
positions a competent knowledge of 
Gaedhilg is a sine qua non. 

Yet despite all this Government 
support, Irish has not made the 
headway one might expect. Over 
100,000 pounds is being spent year- 
ly on the language alone, in the 
schools, in translating foreign mas- 
terpieces (and indeed cheap novels) 
into Irish; and Ireland is a very 
poor country. But Gaedhilg is a 
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difficult language with little or no 
resemblance to English; and the 
older people of Ireland (outside the 
Gaelteacht) know nothing of it. 
This of course means that Irish can- 
not be spoken in the family, a tre- 
mendous disadvantage to the cause. 
And in fact it is commonly under- 
stood that all Irishmen visiting the 
Gaelteacht carry a definite respon- 
sibility. For English is the lan- 
guage of commerce, of the cities, 
and of the rich; and so it is that the 
enticement to speak Bearla lays 
strong claim on the minds of these 
Westerns. But in the Gaoltacht 
lies the root of the whole Irish lan- 
guage movement, and everyone 
knows what happens to a tree when 
the root is destroyed. 

It is a noble ideal, and a great 
experiment; but the coming years 
can provide no solution to the prob- 
lems that have arisen. The next 
generation will know Irish, but will 
they speak it? Who knows? But, 
“God grant that they will” is the 
fervent prayer of every Irish patriot. 


DERMOT J. DARGAN. 
































A Papa. ELECTION 


THEN all thoughts turn to the 
new election. Every cardinal in the 
Congregations takes an oath to re- 
spect the rules laid down by Leo 
XIII and Pius X concerning the 
Papal elections, and is in addition 
informed of any special wish ut- 
tered by the late Pope. The two 
constitutions of 1904 (Pius X) are 
of especial significance. One, which 
resulted from the memorable ap- 
pearance after the death of Leo 
XIII of Cardinal Puzyna of Cracow 
with a veto of Cardinal Rampolla 
in the name of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, protects the freedom of Papal 
elections and the dignity of the 
Sacred College by forbidding every 
form of interference by a secular 
power, and threatens to excom- 
municate any Cardinal or partici- 
pator in the Conclave who accepts 
a request to voice such interference 
and makes known the fact to the 
College or to individual members of 
it. The second, which reaffirms 
regulations concerning the inter- 
regnum and the Papal election in 
force since Pius IV’s time, also 
changes the previously customary 
form of election by discontinuing 
the “access”—i.e., the practice by 
which the vote which directly fol- 
lowed an unsuccessful ballot was 
added to the one preceding, with 
the result that the candidates were 
given the sum-total of the two bal- 
lots. Today every ballot is inde- 
pendent of the preceding one, and 
there are four daily instead of the 
formerly customary two. In the 
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same manner every cardinal par- 
ticipating in the election binds him- 
self on oath to keep the strictest 
silence all his life long concerning 
what went on in the Conclave... . 
Furthermore each cardinal pledges 
himself to protect unceasingly the 
temporal rights and the secular 
power of the Pope as well as the 
freedom of the Holy See, and prom- 
ises to renew this vow in case he is 
chosen Pope. 

The word Conclave (closed room) 
with which Papal elections are to- 
day defined is of course primarily 
a term applicable to the place of 
meeting. Adjoining rooms of the 
Vatican Palace are walled up and 
partitioned so that they form a 
suite shut off from outside except- 
ing for a few carefully watched 
exits and revolving doors on both 
sides of which sentries are posted 
to permit only such intercourse as 
is absolutely necessary. The win- 
dows are covered with blinds and 
are sealed from within with lead. 
This isolation and the restriction of 
the Cardinal’s personal comfort— 
which formerly was rigorous, but 
is now less so—serves the well- 
understood purpose of hastening 
the business of the election and of 
making impossible every contact 
between the electors and the out- 
side world. In-coming and out- 
going letters are censored, and the 
censors also handle telephone con- 
versations, which the cardinals 
must carry on in writing. Each 
cardinal may be accompanied by a 
priest-secretary and a servant, but 
Pope Pius XI has recently decreed 
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that the secretary must be a lay- 
man. Formerly every person in 
the Conclave had to bring along his 
own food, consisting of bread, wine 
and water; but today there are 
kitchens inside the Conclave which 
provide, according to rules that are 
still in force, nourishment for the 
three hundred odd people locked up 
in the Conclave. Today every car- 
dinal receives a cell, which is 
formed only by curtains, and in 
this there are a bed, a table, and a 
few chairs. The construction of 
the Conclave as a whole must con- 
form with regulations in every 
single detail, since otherwise the 
elections would be canonically null 
and void. 

On the tenth day the election 
was solemnly inaugurated; but in 
the future, out of respect for the 
cardinals in foreign countries, the 
opening date is to be postponed un- 
til the fifteenth or even the eight- 
eenth day. Members of the College 
of Cardinals who are present—there 
must be at least one more than half 
—attend High Mass (De Spiritu 
Sancto) in the Pauline Chapel in 
the morning, listen to an address in 
Latin concerning the duties of the 
electors, and receive Communion. 
The solemn entry into the Conclave, 
with which there is associated a 
repetition of the election oath in 
the Sixtine Chapel, must take place 
on the selfsame day. Each cardinal 
enters the cell which is his by lot. 
About seven o’clock in the evening, 
a gong sounds three times; then the 
masters of ceremonies cry out 
“Extra omnes!” and clear the Con- 
clave of all persons who have no 
further business there. The sealing 
of the doors within and without is 
scrupulously confirmed, and the 
Papal Chamberlain, accompanied 
by three cardinals, makes a final 
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tour to convince himself that the 
clausura has been effected according 
to the law. During the evening 
meal Italian infantry on the square 
before St. Peter’s enkindle watch 
fires. 

The real electoral business begins 
in the Sixtine Chapel on the next 
morning. The cardinals, clad in 
violet robes of mourning and white 
surplices, attend Mass without 
themselves celebrating, and recite 
the hymn Veni Creator Spiritus. 
The first vote follows. Three forms 
are legitimate, but for a long time 
only secret voting with written slips 
has been practiced. The paper is 
divided into three parts by printed 
rubrics. In the middle the name of 
the candidate is written in a script 
which the voter tries to make un- 
like his real handwriting; and 
above this name there is written the 
name of the elector, with his num- 
ber and motto beneath. Thereupon 
the upper and the lower thirds are 
twice folded and sealed so that the 
name and the motto are hidden, 
and only the name of the selected 
candidate remains open to view. 
Then the ballot is simply folded in 
the middle. This complicated 
method of procedure is intended to 
make public if necessary the fact 
that a candidate has voted for him- 
self. In sequence each cardinal 
rises from his seat, walks with the 
ballot in his raised right hand to a 
wooden altar erected directly in 
front of the permanent marble altar 
and illuminated with six candles, 
kneels down and swears aloud that 
he will vote as his conscience dic- 
tates with Christ as his witness, 
prays, then puts his ballot on a 
paten which is placed upon a chal- 
ice that is to contain all the ballots. 
Then he lifts up the paten, lets the 
ballot slide into the chalice, and re- 
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turns to his place after having 
made a bow to the crucifix. [If all 
the votes have been cast (when 
necessary those of the sick electors 
are collected) the covered chalice 
is shaken. Then ballot after ballot 
is taken out and placed in a second 
chalice that stands on a table in 
the centre of the Chapel. Next the 
total is counted, to see whether each 
elector has done his duty. Three 
examiners take their places at this 
table and pass the ballots to one 
another one by one, without injur- 
ing the seals; and then the last ex- 
aminer reads out the names in a 
loud voice while the cardinals check 
against these names on their lists 
the number of votes cast for each 
candidate. The electoral commis- 
sion is entrusted with the task of 
making known the resulting totals, 
which are once more scrutinized by 
revisors. If none of the candidates 
has received a two-thirds majority, 
the ballots are sewed together with 
a needle and thread and are burned 
with wet hay and straw in an espe- 
cially constructed stove. The dusky 
smoke signal (the sfumata) which 
rises from the tower and chimney 
on the roof of the Sixtine shows the 
tense crowd that this ballot (which 
since Pius X’s time may be one of 
an infinite number) has been un- 
successful. But if a thin, blue cloud 
of smoke arises, it means that the 
ballots have been burned without 
any hay and straw and that there- 


fore the election is over. 

—From The Vatican. By JosePpH BERNHART. 
Translated by Greorae N. Suuster (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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ROoME’s TOWER OF DEFENSE 


Tuts is why I cherish Rome, al- 
though I have other grounds for 
my admiration in its size, and age, 


and beauty, and population, and 
power, and wealth, and its suc- 
cesses in wars; apart from all these 
things, I hold it blessed because 
Paul wrote to the Romans in his 
lifetime and loved them so much 
because he spoke to them in per- 
son, and there finished his life. 
This is why that city is famous 
rather than for all other reasons 
put together: it is like a strong and 
beautiful human body with two 
shining eyes, which are the bodies 
of these two saints. The heavens 
are not so splendid when the sun is 
sending forth its rays as the city of 
Rome transmitting these two lights 
of hers to the whole world. Rome 
will yield up Paul; Rome will yield 
up Peter. Consider in awe what a 
sight Rome will witness when Paul 
rises in a moment from that tomb, 
together with Peter, and is borne 
away to meet Christ. Think what 
roses Rome presents to Christ, what 
a double crown surrounds the city, 
how it is girt with golden chains, 
and what the fountains of its be- 
ing are. This is why I am in ad- 
miration at that city, not for its 
abundance of gold, not for its col- 
umns, nor for any other beauty it 
has, but for these pillars of the 
Church. 

Who could now give me to em- 
brace Paul’s body, to be nailed to 
his tomb, and to see the dust of him 
who completed what was wanting 
to the sufferings of Christ, who 
bore His marks, and sowed the 
earth with the Gospel? Who could 
give me to see the dust of that 
body in which he went over the 
world, through which Christ spoke, 
through which a light shone forth 
brighter than any lightning, and a 
voice arose more terrible to the 
devils than loudest thunder, 
through which he gave utterance to 
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those blessed words: Would that I 
could be anathema for my breth- 
ren, which he used before kings and 
was not ashamed, through which 
we have known Paul and Paul’s 
Lord? We do not dread the thun- 
derbolt as devils dread that voice. 
For if they trembled at his gar- 
ments, how much more at his voice. 
This voice led them in chains, puri- 
fied the world, cured diseases, put 
forth evil, set up truth, had the in- 
dwelling Christ, and with Him 
made itself everywhere heard. That 
voice of Paul’s was like the cher- 
ubim. As God took up His seat on 
those powers, so did He on the 
tongue of Paul. It became worthy 
to receive Christ, speaking those 
things which were dear to Christ, 
and soaring to an unspeakable 
height like the seraphim. For what 
is beyond those words of his: ] am 
sure that neither angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor present, 
nor future, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God 
in Christ Jesus? ... 

This is the body which protects 
that city and is stronger than any 
tower of defence or any number of 
fortifications, and with it is that of 
Peter, whom he honoured in life, 
for he went up to consult Peter. In 
death, therefore, charity made him 
worthy to be Peter’s companion. 
Would that I could see this lion ac- 
cording to the Spirit. For like a 
lion breathing fire on troops of 
foxes so did he spring upon the 
tribe of devils and philosophers and 
fall like a heavy thunderbolt upon 
the devil’s ranks. Nor did the devil 
stand against Paul in battle, but so 
great was his fear and trembling 
that he retreated from his shadow 
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or his voice. 


So it was that, be- 
ing far off, Paul gave the fornicator 
up to him and again snatched him 
from his hands, and so he did oth- 
ers, too, that they might be taught 


not to blaspheme. Consider how 
he ranges against the foe those who 
are under his own command, rous- 
ing and spurring them on. Thus, 
when he said to the Ephesians, Our 
warfare is not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities and 
powers, he added to the reward 
also, by the words in heavenly 
things. For, he said, our warfare 
is not for earthly things, but for 
heaven and heavenly things. And 
to others his words were: Know 
you not that we shall judge angels, 
how much more things of this 
world? Taking all this to heart, 
let us stand bravely. For Paul was 
also a man and of the same nature 
as we are, having everything else 
in common with us; but because 
he showed a great love for Christ 
he scaled the heavens and found his 
place with the angels. If, then, we 
wish to rouse ourselves a little and 
to kindle that fire within us, we 
should emulate that holy one. He 
tells us himself that this is not im- 
possible: Be imitators of me as I 
am of Christ. Therefore let us not 
only admire him and wonder at 
him, let us also imitate him, that at 
our departure hence we may be 
made worthy to see him and to 
share that unspeakable glory. May 
this be granted to all of us through 
the grace and love of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to Whom, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, be 
praise for ever and ever. Amen. 


—From Leaves from St. John Chrysostom. 
Selected and Translated by Mary H. A.Liies 
(London: Burns & Oates, Ltd.), 1889. 

















A BALANCED PROGRAM 


CATHOLIC teaching recognizes a 
divine sanction behind civil author- 
ity and attributes to the functions 
of the State an august importance. 
The State is the guardian of the 
community, endowed with author- 
ity to chastize evil-doers, protect 
the weak, and secure the common 
good. In a society as complex as 
any modern industrial community, 
the problem of the common good is 
not one which can be settled by 
passivity on the part of the State. 
The interconnexion of interests and 
the possibility of friction arising 
therefrom call for a high degree of 
vigilance on the part of those whose 
duty it is to prevent suffering and 
social injustice. Private rights 
must never entail public abuses, 
and, as guardian of the public good, 
the State may and must intervene 
when society is in any way threat- 
ened by the activities of private in- 
dividuals, for example, of gang- 
sters, speculators, financiers and 
their like. The Divine Right of Big 
Business is unknown to the Curia, 
and the Pope expresses views upon 
the competence of the State which 
would rouse an indignant outcry in 
Wall Street or Mincing Lane. “Cer- 
tain forms of property,” he says, 
“must be reserved to the State, 
since they carry with them a power 
too great to be left to private indi- 
viduals without injury to the com- 
munity at large.” 

It is significant that these forms 
are unspecified. The Pope does not 
consider a hard-and-fast definition 
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to be either desirable or possible, 
for it must be left to the general 
structure and special conditions of 
society at any given time to deter- 
mine which forms of property are 
ripe for public ownership. In our 
own day financial power has obvi- 
ously overstepped the limits fixed 
by the Pope and it is perfectly per- 
missible for Catholics to argue and 
believe that many of the public 
utilities and heavy industries are 
also ripe for government control, or 
at least semi-public control along 
the lines of the Electricity Grid or 
the London Passenger Transport 
Board. It is the prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions of society that de- 
termines the need for, and there- 
fore the extent of, public owner- 
ship. Catholics are not committed 
to a fixed policy and can approve 
a large measure of public owner- 
ship, provided there are reasonable 
grounds for it and the principle of 
private property is not attacked. 
Hence it follows that in ques- 
tions of structure and organization, 
Catholic teaching and the outlook 
of many moderate socialists agree 
to an extent which is freely recog- 
nized by the Pope himself when he 
writes that “it cannot be denied 
that its [Socialism’s] opinions 
sometimes closely approach the just 
demands of Christian social reform- 
ers. For class warfare, provided it 
abstains from enmities and mutual 
hatred, changes little by little into 
a justifiable dispute, based upon 
the desire for justice. If this is by 
no means the happy social peace 
which we all long for, it can be and 
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ought to be a point of departure for 
the mutual co-operation of voca- 
tional groups. The war waged 
against private ownership has more 
and more abated and is being so 
limited that ultimately it is not the 
possession of the means of produc- 
tion which is attacked, but a form 
of social authority which property 
has usurped in violation of all jus- 
tice. This authority, in fact, per- 
tains not to individual owners but 
to the State. If these changes con- 
tinue it may well come about that 
gradually these tenets of mitigated 
socialism will no longer be different 
from the programme of those who 
seek to reform human society ac- 
cording to Christian principles.” 
The social programme of the 
Church aims above everything else 
at balance, the balance achieved by 
combining planned economy with 
individual freedom, State control 
with private ownership, economic 
independence with political needs 
and social justice. But it would be 
a gross misinterpretation of Catho- 
lic teaching to assume that the out- 
line given in the Encyclicals of a 
structural change in economic life 
is all that is necessary to bring 
about a change in society. As 
André Gide remarked with refer- 
ence to Soviet Russia, “it is an error 
to expect and hope for a profound 
change in human nature from a 
mere change in social circum- 
stances . . . it is necessary, it is 
enough that they leave room for it 
. . » but they will not be the force 
behind it. For in this there can be 
nothing mechanical, and without 
interior reform we shall see the re- 
establishment of the old bourgeois 
society, the ‘old man’ will reappear 
and flourish.” We may compare 


this statement of André Gide, the 
Communist, with that of Pius XI, 
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the Catholic Pope: “If we examine 
matters more diligently and more 
thoroughly, we shall perceive clear- 
ly that this longed-for social recon- 
struction must be preceded by a re- 
newal of the Christian spirit from 
which so many people engaged in 
industry have at times lamentably 
departed. Otherwise all our en- 
deavours will be futile and our 
home will be built, not upon a rock, 
but upon shifting sand.” 


—BarpanA Warp, in The Dublin Review 
(London), January. 
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THE VITAL QUESTION 


THE great service the Church can 
render to western civilization at the 
present time is to keep her own in- 
heritance intact and not to allow 
her witness to be obscured by let- 
ting herself be used as the instru- 
ment of secular powers and politics. 

It is true that the present crisis 
is producing constant appeals to the 
Church to use her influence in the 
cause of “moral rearmament.” 
There is a tendency, especially 
among the English-speaking Prot- 
estant peoples, to treat religion as 
a kind of social tonic that can be 
used in times of national emergency 
in order to extract a further degree 
of moral effort from the people. 
But apart from the Pelagian con- 
ception of religion that this view 
implies, it is not wholly sound from 
the psychological point of view, 
since it merely heightens the 
amount of moral tension without 
increasing the sources of spiritual 
vitality or resolving the psychologi- 
cal conflicts from which society 
suffers. 

Moreover, moral rearmament to 
serve the cause of the nation is not 
the Church’s primary and essential 
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task. Religion serves a higher creed 
than man can comprehend. Again 
and again we see the prophets, and 
One greater than the prophets, an- 
nouncing the doom of their people, 
when on the short view they should 
have been devoting their energies to 
restoring the national morale. Cer- 
tainly no modern government 
whether totalitarian or democratic, 
would tolerate the behaviour of 
Jeremiah the prophet at the time of 
his nation’s need: in fact, in most 
countries today his treatment would 
be condemned as unduly mild, and 
he would be executed out of hand as 
an agent of enemy propaganda. 

Yet on the long view, Jeremiah 
is justified even on national 
grounds, since, thanks to him and 
his like, his people still survive 
while the successful powers to 
which they bowed their neck have 
one after another gone down to the 
dust. Better for Israel, some may 
say, if they had shared the lot of 
other peoples and not continued to 
drag their weary way down twenty- 
five centuries of suffering. But that 
is where history, like religion, tran- 
scends the order of culture and en- 
ters the penumbra of divine mys- 
tery. 

And the Church, no less than the 
ancient prophets, is the servant of 
this higher order. She is the hiero- 
phant of the divine mysteries, not 
the teacher of human science, nor 
the organizer of human culture. 
But if it is not the Church’s busi- 
ness to organize culture, neither is 
it that of the State. It is an inter- 
mediate region which belongs to 
neither the one nor the other, but 
which has its own laws of life and 
its own right to self-determination 
and self-direction. 

To restore order in this sphere is 
the greatest need of our civiliza- 


tion, but it can only be achieved by 
a power of its own order, that is 
to say by the power of ideas and 
the organization of thought. But 
it is not possible to do this by any 
kind of philosophic or scientific 
dictatorship, as was the dream of 
idealists from Plato to the present 
day, for the intellectual world is as 
divided as the religious world, and 
philosophy has lost its ancient pres- 
tige and its hegemony over the 
other sciences. 

Nor is it possible to restore spir- 
itual order by a return to the old 
humanist discipline of letters, for 
that is inseparable from the aristo- 
cratic ideal of a privileged caste of 
scholars. A democratic society 
must find a correspondingly demo- 
cratic organization of culture, 
which should be distinct from po- 
litical democracy, but parallel to it 
in another field of activity. At the 
present day, when everyone is edu- 
cated a little, and when no one can 
master the whole realm of knowl- 
edge, it would be invidious to dis- 
tinguish the scholars from the un- 
learned, especially since under mod- 
ern conditions a man may attain 
vast scientific knowledge without 
any corresponding breadth of cul- 
ture. 

In these circumstances it seems 
to me that the form of organiza- 
tion appropriate to our society in 
the field of culture as well as in 
that of politics, is the party—that is 
to say, a voluntary organization for 
common ends, based on a common 
“ideology.” 

But is an organization of this 
kind conceivable in our divided and 
disordered civilization? That is 
the vital question on which the fu- 
ture of democracy depends. 


—CHRISTOPHER Dawson, in The Tablet (Lon- 
don), January 14th. 








Recent Events 


DEATH OF PopPpE Pius XI. 


ELSEWHERE in this issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD are to be found 
an article on the late Holy Father 
by Father Parsons, S.J., and a trib- 
ute from the Editor, but as a matter 
of record and for the convenience 
of our readers, we append in this 
place a chronological survey of the 
life and achievements of Pius XI. 


Five days after the seventeenth 
anniversary of his election, Pope 
Pius XI. died early in the morning 
of February 10th in the Vatican. 
The 261st successor of St. Peter, his 
name is sure to go down in history 
as one of the greatest Popes of mod- 
ern times. Prior to his elevation to 
the Holy See he had been a librarian 
till he was past sixty years of age. 
He had been an Archbishop for only 
two years and a half, and a Cardi- 
nal for little more than seven 
months, when he was raised to the 
highest dignity in the Church and 
in the world. How well he fulfilled 
the duties of that sublime office was 
attested by the almost universal 
tribute of praise that came from 
nearly every corner of the world. 
The exception was the press of the 
Reich where Pius was called “a po- 
litical Pope,” who maintained the 
old claim of the supremacy of the 
Church over the State and thus led 
the Church into a grave crisis. 

Ambrogio Damiano Achille Ratti 
was born at Desio in northwest 
Italy, May 31, 1857, the fourth son 
of seven children. At an early age 
he decided to study for the priest- 
hood and after completing his 


preparatory studies in Milan he was 
sent at the age of sixteen to the 
Lombard College in Rome and then 
to the Gregorian University. He 
was ordained at the age of twenty- 
two, December 20, 1879, and after 
a few years in parochial work in 
Rome, he was recalled to teach at 
the College of San Carlo in Milan. 
At the age of thirty-one Father 
Ratti received his Doctor’s degree 
and was appointed assistant direc- 
tor of the Ambrosian Library, 
founded by St. Charles Borromeo in 
1609. For twenty-seven years the 
future Pope’s residence in Milan 
was almost uninterrupted, except 
by his vacations in the Alps. Don 
Ratti became chief director of the 
Ambrosian Library in 1907, and 
eight years later Pope Benedict XV. 
called him to Rome at the sugges- 
tion of Father Ehrle, S.J. (after- 
wards Cardinal), who wished to re- 
tire from the charge of the Vatican 
Library. At first he divided his 
time between Milan and Rome, but 
when Cardinal Ehrle withdrew en- 
tirely from the Vatican Library, 
Don Ratti, who was made a Mon- 
signor and a canon of St. Peter’s, 
became prefect, and in this capacity 
represented the Vatican at the Ox- 
ford University seventh centenary 
in 1914. 

At the end of the World War the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty between Ger- 
many and the Russian Soviets af- 
fected large areas of Eastern 
Europe, and Pope Benedict sent 
Msgr. Ratti as Apostolic Visitor 
to Warsaw. It was a difficult dip- 
lomatic mission and it expanded 
so as to include all the territory of 
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the old Russian Empire. Poland 
was made an autonomous state and 
Msgr. Ratti was named its first 
Apostolic Nuncio in October, 1919, 
and consecrated Archbishop in the 
Cathedral of Warsaw. He was 
Ecclesiastical High Commissioner 
for the partition of Upper Silesia 
at the request of Poland, Germany 
and the Allied Powers, and he did 
much to effect the deliverance from 
prison of Russian bishops and 
helped direct the distribution of 
funds among women and children 
of Russia to which the Pope person- 
ally had contributed 8,000,000 lire. 

When the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Milan died in the spring of 1921, 
Pope Benedict recalled Archbishop 
Ratti to Rome and named him to 
the vacant See, creating him a Car- 
dinal in June of that year. Objec- 
tion to the appointment had been 
raised by some because they thought 
the Archbishop was not a preacher. 
He was destined to rule his native 
diocese for a brief time only. Pope 
Benedict XV. died January 21, 1922. 
The Conclave which followed 
chose Cardinal Archille Ratti the 
Supreme Pontiff and he took the 
name Pope Pius XI. He was elect- 
ed February 6, 1922, and crowned 
on the twelfth. He was sixty-five 
years old and in vigorous health of 
mind and body. Thus began a 
Papal reign of seventeen years nota- 
ble for pronouncements on inter- 
national questions, for classic En- 
cyclicals on a variety of subjects, 
and for a life of simplicity and 
holiness. 

His first act after his election was 
a departure from the practice ob- 
taining since 1870: the new Pope 
appeared on the balcony of St. 
Peter’s to give his blessing. It was 
the first step that led to the nego- 
tiations culminating in the Lateran 


Treaty signed February 11, 1929.* 
The following June a Concordat and 
a code of canon law for Italy were 
ratified and His Holiness and King 
Victor Emmanuel III. exchanged 
messages of mutual felicitation. 
The last months of the Supreme 
Pontiff’s life were saddened by poli- 
cies on the part of the Fascist Gov- 
ernment that went counter to this 
law and Concordat. 

In the first year of his pontifi- 
cate Pope Pius had hoped to recon- 
vene the Vatican Council and his 
first Encyclical dealt with some of 
the problems that he thought made 
such a step necessary. Twenty-nine 
other Encyclicals followed dealing 
with such diverse subjects as the 
Rosary, which was the last (written 
in September, 1937), Motion Pic- 
tures and the Promotion of True 
Religious Unity. 

Being vitally interested in social 
justice the Holy Father not only 
wrote the “Quadragesimo Anno” 
(May 15, 1931), but followed it a 
year later with another Encyclical 
on “Prayer and Expiation in the 
Present Crisis,” in which he stated 
boldly the causes of the depression 
and its remedies. Because so many 
thousands were attempting to find 
in Communism the supreme remedy 
for all economic ills, His Holiness 
wrote a vigorous condemnation of 
“Atheistic Communism” which was 
given to the world March 18, 1937. 
On spiritual subjects he published 
the Encyclical on “Reparation Due 
to the Sacred Heart” (May 8, 1928), 
and one on the “Holy Rosary” (Sep- 
tember 29, 1937). Always an out- 
spoken defender of the integrity of 
the family, Pope Pius gave us his 
Encyclical on “The Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth” (December 31, 


1 See THe CatHotic Wor, July, 1929. Pp. 
385, 465. 
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1929), and exactly a year later 
“Christian Marriage.” Prompted by 
the same primary interest he gave 
solemn warning in the “Vigilanti 
Cura” of the dangers to faith and 
morals in Motion Pictures (July 2, 
1936). 

Early in his Pontificate Pope 
Pius wrote an Encyclical on “St. 
Thomas Aquinas” (June 19, 1923), 
and nearly five years later appeared 
the one on “The Promotion of True 
Religious Unity” (January 6, 1928), 
and nearly six years later in “Ad 
Catholici Sacerdotii” (December 20, 
1935), he upheld the highest ideals 
of learning and piety for all Catho- 
lic priests. The fifteenth centenary 
of the Council of Ephesus was 
marked by an Encyclical dated 
Christmas, 1931. Conscious of the 
sufferings of Catholics in different 
parts of the world, His Holiness ad- 
dressed an Encyclical to the bishops 
of Germany March 14, 1937, and 
on March 28th of that same year 
he addressed an Apostolic Letter to 
the Mexican hierarchy. In the fall 
of the previous year he had made 
an address to some 600 refugees 
from Spain who came to Rome. On 
several occasions during the past 
year before various groups to whom 
he gave audience, the Pontiff voiced 
grave disapproval of the racist theo- 
ries being fostered by Government 
authority in his own country. 

Always forward-looking in the 
improvements he introduced into 
both the Ambrosian and the Vati- 
can Libraries, Pope Pius, shortly 
after the establishment of the State 
of Vatican City, had his own radio 
station built by Signor Marconi. He 
was the first Pope to speak to the 
world by radio. This he did for the 
first time February 12, 1931, on the 
ninth anniversary of his coronation. 
The largest hook-up of stations 
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throughout the world up to that 
time carried his voice to listening 
millions. On several other occa- 
sions, during National and Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congresses, and 
at the time of the Munich Accord, 
His Holiness used the radio to ad- 
dress the world. In spite of being 
very ill in the winter of 1936-1937, 
he insisted on making a Christmas 
radio address from his bedroom. 

During his Pontificate Pope Pius 
authorized thirty canonizations and 
forty-two beatifications. He cre- 
ated twenty cardinals in December, 
1935, bringing the total number to 
sixty-nine; when deaths occurred, 
he created two more in the follow- 
ing year, and five more in 1937. 
There are several vacancies at the 
present time, as there were six 
deaths last year. Our three Ameri- 
can Cardinals are hastening to 
Rome for the Conclave to elect a 
successor to Pope Pius. 

An unprecedented action was 
taken by the United States Con- 
gress. Because Pope Pius had been 
recognized as a temporal sovereign 
by the Lateran Treaty of 1929, both 
houses of Congress met Monday, 
February 13th, only to pass a reso- 
lution of sympathy and then ad- 
journed in respect to the memory 
of the Supreme Pontiff. The text 
of the resolution adopted in the 
Lower House follows; a similar one 
was adopted in the Senate: 

“Be it resolved, that the House of 
Representatives of the United States 
has learned with the profoundest 
sorrow and shock of the death of 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI, supreme 
spiritual sovereign of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Vicar of 
Christ. It sympathizes with the 
millions of Roman Catholics 
throughout the world on the loss 
of this outstanding leader of 
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Catholicism who effected superla- 
tive gains in his own religious en- 
deavors, who exerted the most chal- 
lenging and sincere efforts for world 
peace, who manifested the broadest 
tolerance toward all nations and 
creeds, and who pleaded for the 
protection of oppressed minorities; 
and 

“That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate 
this expression of sentiment to the 
Secretary of the State at the Vatican 
and that, as a mark of further re- 
spect to the memory of Pope Pius, 
the House do now adjourn.” 

Pope Pius XI. used his influence 
for peace. Unfortunately his words 
were not always heeded. During 
his last years especially he prayed 
and urged prayers for peace. He 
sought the free action of the Church 
in all countries and _ constantly 
strove to enter into agreements 
with Governments guaranteeing the 


rights of the Church in their coun- 
tries. Concordats and other diplo- 
matic agreements were concluded 
with Latvia, Bavaria, Poland, 
France, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Portugal, Germany, Ecuador, and, 
of course with Italy. He was the 
friend of science and reorganized 
the Pontifical Academy of Science 
in October, 1936, appointing to it 
seventy learned men, several of 
them non-Catholics, of fifteen na- 
tions, and the following year went 
personally to the opening of the 
new Lateran Athenaeum. 

After his death the body of the 
Pontiff was carried first into the 
Sistine Chapel and then into St. 
Peter’s for four days of mourning 
and religious services. His remains 
were interred with many of his 
predecessors in the crypt under St. 
Peter’s. 

May the soul of this truly great 
Pope rest in peace! 











Our Contributors 


To those particularly who prate 
about the failure of Christianity do 
we recommend an attentive reading 
of Dr. Paut Kiniery’s “Who Wants 
a Christian State?” With his usual 
irrefutable logic, this assistant dean 
of the Graduate School of Loyola 
University in Chicago, probes the 
national conscience and awakens 
a slight hope that some day Christi- 
anity may be tried. 

Joun O’Connor (“The Rose of 
Tralee”) will be remembered as the 
author of “The Temple” in our Sep- 
tember, 1937, number, which we 
there announced, was to form part 
of a book he was preparing. Space 
rate writing for local papers, be- 
sides his insurance business, has 
since kept him so busy that the 
book is only now completed and 
awaiting a title and publication. 

It may be a far reach from Catho- 
lic education in these United States 
to anti-clericalism in France, but 
Rev. Alfred M. Schnepp, S.M., B.A., 
S.T.L. (“The Decline of French 
Anti-Clericalism”) has something 
worth while to say on both. Father 
Schnepp spent five years in the 
seminary in Fribourg and since his 
ordination in 1934 has been teach- 
ing in the department of education 
of St. Mary’s University in San An- 
tonio, Texas. His former contribu- 
tions to our pages have occasioned 
widespread comment. 

Our readers already know the 
background that makes BrYAN 
M. O’REILLyY’s present “Ireland: Off 
the Record” authoritative. And there 
is another reason why we should 
read him with respect,—for several 


years now Mr. O’Reilly’s leisure 
moments have been devoted to work 
on a history of his native land that 
is to be his magnum opus. Owing 
to the discontinuance of The Fran- 
ciscan on which he had done such 
a fine editorial job, he is at the mo- 
ment free lancing, writing for Cath- 
olic and secular papers here and in 
the West. 

Last month’s installment of 
Katherine Brégy’s “Of Poets and 
Poetry” has whetted the appetite 
for Part II. Part I. will have re- 
vealed why these reminiscences 
should be in our pages rather than 
anywhere else. They will be brought 
to a close next month. 

QuiTE suitably in this month of 
March, our first new contributor is 
Dublin born and bred. Though still 
in her twenties, May Nevin has 
written short stories and serials 
that have a wide circulation in 
Catholic magazines in Ireland. She 
has also reached this country in the 
pages of Ave Maria and Australia 
in the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, and is the author of two 
novels, one of which, The Girls of 
Sunnyside, was published both here 
and in Ireland. 

As DorotHy FREMONT (Mrs. 
DouGLas) GrRANT’s “Uncle John” is 
no stranger to you or to us, you will 
read her frank and appealing 
“Leaves from a Convert’s Diary” 
with double interest. For six years 
Mrs. Grant was owner and sole 
writer for a bi-monthly newspaper, 
The Patter, published in Manhasset, 
N. Y., where she lives. In 1918 she 
left high school to join the United 
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States Navy and was assigned to 
the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Washington, D. C., as sole as- 
sistant to the Editor of the United 
States Naval Medical Bulletin. She 
married “Doug,” an artist of Oak- 
land, Calif., in 1922. 

WE give a more cordial welcome 
to weighty tomes on musical mat- 
ters that come to our desk for re- 
view than we do to weighty tomes 
in general, for in the office next 
door to us, right in the bosom of 
the family so to speak, sits the Rev. 
WILLIAM J. Finn, C.S.P., LL.D. 
Sits, that is, when he is not re- 
hearsing his choristers, directing 
church services, conducting sym- 
phony orchestras, scoring orches- 
tral compositions, broadcasting, giv- 
ing courses in the Art of Choral 
Technique,—here, in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles—or correcting 
the proofs of his eagerly awaited 
book, The Art of the Choral Con- 
ductor. In our pages through the 
years, Father Finn has given not 
only “First Aid to Music Lovers,” 
but hours of enjoyment to lovers of 
cultured English prose. 

AMONG the multitude of tributes 
from all sources paid to our late be- 
loved “Pope Pius XI.,” we feel that 
of the Rev. WiLFrip Parsons’ is 
outstanding. He brings to it not 
only the intimate knowledge of the 
Pope’s work which as an alert Cath- 
olic editor during eleven years of 
Pius’s pontificate would perforce 
be his, but the balanced judgment 
and historical perspective necessary 
for critical appraisal,—and a gifted 
pen. Father Parsons, who after re- 
linquishing his editorship of 
America, went to Georgetown Uni- 
versity as professor of history in the 


Graduate School, was appointed 
dean of the School last July. 
THOUGH our March poets are, 
seasonably, inspired by religious 
themes, they still remain poets and 
not merely religious. Possibly 
CATHERINE BRADSHAW’S student 
years in Rome account for the 
spiritual perception of her “Second 
Station: Jesus is Made to Bear His 
Cross” and her “Third Station” with 
which we introduced her to our 
readers last April. "Twould scarce- 
ly be a March number without Liam 
P. CLancy’s lilting Irish verse and 
“Little Wild Wonder” is in his best 
vein. In her delicate “Mary Sings,” 
SistER M. THERESE of the Sisters of 
the Divine Savior, Milwaukee, 
writes with sustained inspiration of 
Our Lady’s Annunciation. A Vin- 
centian mission inspired BRETA 
LINDNER’S “Pilgrimage to Calvary.” 
She is a new poet not long out of 
school who has lived in Philadel- 
phia all her life, and with the rest- 
lessness of youth is eager to shake 
its dust from off her feet. Mayhap 
the novel which she is writing, One 
Chord Divine, will furnish the ways 
and the means. New also is Ep- 
WARD WENDELL SCHROEDER, M.A. 
(“The Music of the Cross”), who 
despite his youth, has already made 
an enviable name for himself in 
musical circles. A native of Du- 
buque, he is conductor and musical 
director of that city’s CYO-Civic 
Symphony Orchestra and author of 
the CYO-Civic Plan of Music. He 
has composed much orchestral mu- 
sic and has written an opera, The 
Tragic Queen, which was produced 
in Dubuque two seasons ago. Evi- 
dently he has a future in both the 
musical and literary worlds. 











Mew Books 


The War Against the West. By Aurel Kolnai.—The Portugal of Salazar. By 
Michael Derrick.—Poets at Prayer. By Sister Mary James Power, S.S.N.D.— 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Hermann Hagedorn.—Mint by Night. By Alfred 
Barrett, S.J.—Why the Cross? The True Vine and Its Branches. By Edward 


Leen, C.S.Sp.—A Personalist Manifesto. 


tices.— Pamphlet Publications. 


The War Against the West. By 
Aurel Kolnai with a Preface by 
Wickham Steed. New York: The 
Viking Press. $4.00. 

I think it was G. K. Chesterton 
who said that the most important 
thing to know about a man— 
whether he be friend or enemy, 
rival-lover or merely fellow-lodger 
—is his philosophy. If this is true, 
and I believe it is, Mr. Kolnai has 
written a very valuable book in- 
deed, for in The War Against the 
West he has given us a carefully 
documented treatise, a veritable 
Baedeker complete with maps, 
charts and ground plans, on the 
philosophy of a nation. 

The nation is modern Germany, 
the philosophy is Nazism and I use 
the word “Baedeker” advisedly be- 
cause with Mr. Kolnai’s guidebook 
in hand one is enabled to find one’s 
way with facility in that labyrinth 
of totalitarian ideology that has 
daunted so many earnest inquirers 
of the Democratic tradition. Here, 
codified, paragraphed and indexed, 
supported by chapter and verse 
from the Al Koran of the Nazist 
Mohammed, authoritative answers 
may be found to every single one of 


By Emmanuel Mounier.—Shorter No- 


the questions that are vexing West- 
ern Europe and America today. 
For example: in our own fight 
against Communism can we not 
find some measure of hope in the 
vituperation the honest Herr Hitler 
and his sturdy henchman Herr 
Goebbels are continually heaping on 
“the bottomless cruelty and endless 
treachery of Moscow’? Is there 
any chance of the next Armageddon 
being averted by the establishment 
of a real entente cordiale between 
Germany, France and England? On 
pages 560, 561, Mr. Kolnai writes: 


“We must not judge things at 
their momentary face value. . . . The 
postponement of aggressive meas- 
ures against Western neighbors, the 
play with a ‘European’ front to 
parry the menace of the Red Tar- 
tars, is merely a link in the general 
plan of campaign, expressing 
neither the original substance of 
Nazism nor a change in that sub- 
stance. The real European ad- 
versary is and remains the West 

. it is the world of Western de- 
mocracy which must be cast down 
from its heights; which must be re- 
futed both theoretically and in 
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practice. Were Nazi Germany to 
march upon Moscow and Prague, or 
Warsaw or Kiev or Bucharest with 
the toleration or even the partial as- 
sistance of the West, she would 
still, in essence wage the War 
against the West. Were she to 
carry the restoration of Russian al- 
tars to the Church on the points of 
her bayonets, she would still, in es- 
sence, lead Teutonic Paganism on 
to victory over the Christian God of 
justice, mercy and humanity, over 
the universalism of Rome.” 


These are strong words, but when 
he discusses the policy of “appease- 
ment” to which Mr. Chamberlain 
has apparently committed himself 
the language of our author is 
stronger still and may well be taken 
into account by those statesmen of 
the European democracies who now 
stand wringing their hands before 
the Nazist will to power. 


“The West is faced with the 
choice,” says Mr. Kolnai in his con- 
clusion, “either of relinquishing its 
leading and exemplary position in 
the world and submitting to Nazi 
primacy ... or of accepting the 
challenge and preparing to fight out 
the struggle. . . . No concession, 
however large could succeed in 
weakening, or eventually removing 
the Nazi menace, because such con- 
cessions are dependent on a general 
plan which, though it may recom- 
mend itself to the Western mind, 
embodies an express denial of what 
is axiomatic for the Nazi mind: the 
religious self-sovereignty of One 
particular organism of Life and 
Power. On this mental premise, 
concessions only act as signs of 
weakness and disintegration, and 
are calculated to whet new appe- 
tites. Relying on a policy of con- 


cessions means blinding our eyes to 
reality.” 


In these quotations we are en- 
abled to grasp the essence of Mr. 
Kolnai’s indictment of Nazism—an 
indictment which may be held to 
have taken on an added importance 
when considered in connection with 
the President’s recent speech at the 
opening of Congress. We remem- 
ber that Mr. Roosevelt said that the 
three institutions indispensable to 
Americans, religion, democracy 
and international good faith have 
been challenged by the “aggressor 
nations.” And he added the signifi- 
cant remark that “the first of these, 
religion, is the source of the other 
two.” Here we have a thesis that 
is virtually identical with that of 
Mr. Kolnai. The Nazist attack on 
the West is really an attack on the 
religion of the West, an attack on 
that Church from which the politi- 
cal institutions of free peoples de- 
veloped and from which the West 
received its tutelage in the art of 
government. That is why Nazism 
is an attack on Democracy. 

W. F. K. 


The Portugal of Salazar. By Michael 
Derrick. London: Sands—The 
Paladin Press. 5s. 

The Portuguese Republic during 
sixteen years (1910-1926) was in a 
state of continual anarchy. There 
were eight Presidents, one of whom 
was assassinated; there were forty- 
three ministries; there were more 
than a score of revolutions. The 
army under Marshal da Costa took 
over the government at Lisbon in 
1926, and quickly established pub- 
lic order; but its leaders knew noth- 
ing of constructive politics and 
were utterly unable to meet the 
ever increasing public debt. Dr. 
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Salazar, professor of political 
economy at the University of Coim- 
bra, was offered the ministry of 
finance, and after some hesitation 
accepted it on his own terms. 

In this volume we are given a 
good portrait of Salazar—a Catho- 
lic to his finger tips, a trained 
scholar, a patriot, a wizard in 
finance. He was the chief author 
of the Constitution of 1933 and of 
the corporative organization of the 
Republic. The Constitution defines 
the State as “a unitary and corpora- 
tive Republic, founded on _ the 
equality of its citizens before the 
law, on the free access of all classes 
to the benefits of civilization, and 
on the participation of all the ele- 
ments that make up the nation in 
the administration and in the enact- 
ment of its law.” There is a Na- 
tional Assembly of ninety deputies 
elected by the direct suffrage of 
heads of families; there is a Corpo- 
rative Chamber which reports in 
writing on all projects of law which 
are presented to the National As- 
sembly; there is a Statute of Na- 
tional Labor, which defines the 
rights and duties of property, capi- 
tal and labor. 

Under the mild dictatorship of 
Premier Salazar, who today holds 
the ministries of Finance, War and 
Foreign Affairs, Portugal has paid 
its immense foreign debt, balanced 
its budget, undertaken extensive 
public works, improved its army 
and navy, and established a stable, 
popular government. 

Portugal is not a Fascist state, 
but an organic democracy diametri- 
cally opposed to state absolutism. 
Salazar expressly repudiates the 
“Fascist dictatorship of Italy which 
tends toward a pagan Caesarism.” 
The mission of the state he main- 
tains is to serve, not to regiment. 
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It respects liberty and allows free- 
dom of opinion. It recognizes in 
private initiative the most fruitful 
means of progress and national 
economy. Its corporations repre- 
sent every phase of the national 
life, local administration, education, 
the Church, the arts and sciences, 
and the liberal professions. 
Derrick concludes: “In Italy, 
which is Fascist, a party with a 
program gained power and applied 
it. In Portugal, a man with a num- 
ber of fundamental principles, and 
these principles little more than the 
basis of Christian morals, was 
placed in control and fostered and 
developed a truly Portuguese Por- 


tugal.” ad < 

Poets at Prayer. By Sister Mary 
James Power, S.S.N.D., New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 


This volume is a painstaking and 
highly intelligent study of the atti- 
tude toward God of fourteen con- 
temporary poets, some English like 
Masefield and Noyes, and others 
American like Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
and Robinson Jeffers. 

Sister Mary James divides the 
poets she has selected for study into 
three groups. The first embraces 
those who do not acknowledge a 
personal God and whom she calls 
“lovers of earthly beauty,” actually 
pagans who have some notion, how- 
ever distorted, of a Being whom 
they name God. All have an innate 
craving for some Ultimate Source of 
power and wisdom and acknowl- 
edge some kind of Supremacy, fate 
in Masefield’s eyes, beauty in Miss 
Millay’s, a remote force in Jeffers’. 
The contradictions among the poets 
of this group are sometimes bewil- 
dering and sometimes so amazingly 
illogical as seemingly to depend on 
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the mood of the moment. Thus we 
may find within the same poem a 
blasphemy and a beautiful tribute 
to the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

A second division of the poets 
presented in this study comprises 
those who seek after faith without 
having found it. The author calls 
them “seekers after God.” They 
grope their way along, often con- 
fused and badly puzzled in the 
quest, unable to accept the guidance 
of any outer authority and de- 
pendent merely on their own rea- 
son. In this classification are 
Robinson, Markham, Lindsay and 
Coffin. 

In the third class are the “poets 
naturally Christian.” They cannot 
be happy as mere seekers pursuing 
an elusive quest and comforted by 
an occasional glimpse of a light 
shining in the darkness. In one 
form or other they live by the law 
of Love, the Universal Good, and al- 
though for a time, as in the case of 
T. S. Eliot, they dwelt in the night 
of doubt and unbelief, they emerged 
finally and found certitude and 
peace. 

Sister Mary James has performed 
her task with sympathetic insight 
and often has been able to throw 
light on minds dark to themselves. 
As she moves forward in her study 
she gains more assurance and when 
she reaches the five poets she calls 
“naturally Christian” she is so en- 
tirely at home that her prose gains 
in strength and often in beauty and 
her studies become more satisfy- 
ing as the views they present are 
more coherent. Now as always 
poets have an important place in 
life spiritually and culturally and 
this study as a revelation of their 
views on the most vital question 
which confronts men has a unique 
and abiding value. 3. 3. BR. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Her- 
mann Hagedorn. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Though the admirers of Robin- 
son’s poetry are likely to be the 
readers most interested in this bi- 
ography, and though Robinson 
himself often used to say that only 
those who liked his poetry would 
like him, it can be safely promised 
that even those whose tastes are not 
literary will relish this very hon- 
estly written story of one who was, 
in himself, a really great man. 

The early part of the book, how- 
ever, is a little disappointing,—pos- 
sibly because Mr. Hagedorn had to 
rely upon too meager data but also, 
perhaps, because he wished to sub- 
due that section so as to bring out in 
stronger colors Robinson’s later life. 
For instance, a curt half page fore- 
goes an opportunity some future 
biographer is likely to use to the 
full, recording how, when Robin- 
son’s mother died of black diph- 
theria, her three sons had to pre- 
pare her body for the grave, even 
the undertaker and the minister re- 
fusing to approach. 

Wisely Mr. Hagedorn has pre- 
scinded from criticism of the vast 
corpus of work and deals only with 
the life. This he has told with sym- 
pathy and humor and love, though 
he seems to be aware that many 
who knew Robinson well have let- 
ters and other information not put 
at his disposal. But though not 
quite complete, it has all the ap- 
pearance of being accurate so far 
as it goes. The only thing I, for 
one, should feel inclined to ques- 
tion is the making of Joseph Lewis 
French (only recently dead) the 
melodramatic villain of the piece. 
French’s failings must be well 
enough known in the newspaper 
world, but it is not very easy to be- 
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lieve either that he nearly obtained 
the Nobel prize for Robinson,—or 
that Robinson quite expected to be 
murdered by him. It would have 
been better to have toned down this 
one lurid splash. On the other hand 
we should be grateful for the can- 
dor and comprehension with which 
Mr. Hagedorn writes of the alcohol- 
ism that nearly ruined Robinson, 
but over which in his later years he 
gained an almost complete though 
always precarious mastery. The 
handling of this matter leaves noth- 
ing for a subsequent gutter-biogra- 
pher to batten upon. Instead it 
awakes, at one moment, the read- 
er’s compassion; at another, his ad- 
miration. J. K. M. 


Mint by Night. By Alfred Barrett, 
S.J. New York: The America 
Press. $1.50. 

With a penetration and distinc- 
tion of its own, this little volume 
brings to life old truths which, 
stated and restated, are the stuff of 
Catholic poetry. In it the genius of 
the poet has almost outstripped his 
very considerable powers of expres- 
sion. Father Barrett is militantly 
mystical and, like the spiritual 
writers to whom he is akin, lumin- 
ous and direct in his approach to 
real things. Although he ad- 
dresses the 


“groping poets, blinded by too 
much 

Of sea and sky, of taste and 
smell and touch,” 


and urges them to savor the sweet- 
ness of the world of the Holy Ghost, 
he is far from being unconcerned 
with the visible world about him. 
Indeed it is his power of visualiza- 
tion which makes so much of his 
poetry incisive and memorable. 
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Writing of the Little Flower he 
says, 


... “Let others 
Cull similes to strew your ‘little 
way’ 
With hothouse verse and honey- 
suckle prose. 
You are too real, 
Therese, 
To live in metaphor. . 


too actual, 


” 


Many other saints come alive in 
Father Barrett’s poetry. There is 


“Bernard, the bard 
Who wrote love letters better than 
Abelard,” 


and the two Carthaginian girls 


... “like petals side by side— 
Perpetua, Felicitas, 
Pressed in the canon of the Mass.” 


A particularly appropriate anec- 
dote about St. Teresa of the Sacred 
Heart illustrates the author’s fre- 
quent, if not too original, sense of 
humor. A cart mule had pitched 
the saint into a ditch, whereupon 
she sighed— 


“Why do You treat me thus, dear 
Lord? 
I’d willingly shed my blood, 
But I balk at the prospect of mar- 
tyrdom 
In this Castilian mud. 


“Smiled Christ—‘Thus do I treat 
My friends, 

So must I thus treat you.’ 

‘No wonder Lord,’ sighed Teresa, 

‘No wonder You have so few.’” 


All the poems in this slender vol- 
ume flow from a poetic talent whose 
spirituality is exuberant and cre- 
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ative. One gathers from Mint by 
Night a sense of freshness and a 
love of life infinitely more satisfac- 
tory than the wit and polish of the 
verses. It sparkles like the new 
wine of the Christians and keeps 
alive the hope that America may 
one day witness the emergence of 
a creative Christian literature. 
y. 2 ¢ 


Why the Cross? By Edward Leen, 
C.S.Sp. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. 

The True Vine and Its Branches. 
Same author. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $2.50. 

Perhaps nothing is more char- 
acteristic of contemporary thinkers 
than the search for a _ unifying 
world-view which envisaging all hu- 
man experience shall provide “a 
working theory” with regard to the 
problems of human suffering and 
moral evil. Although men thus 
puzzled do not ordinarily look 
within the covers of a professedly 
devotional book for the presenta- 
tion of a philosophy so comprehen- 
sive, they might well consider the 
contribution to their enlightenment 
which has just come from the pen 
of a priest-author about to begin a 
campaign of sermons and lectures 
in the United States. The volume 
first named above, Why the Cross?, 
ananalysis of New Testament teach- 
ing, shows the essential connection 
of holiness and happiness in the 
philosophy of Christ and explores 
the function of the Cross in the all 
inclusive scheme of man’s purifica- 
tion. Father Leen has an eye to 
what is going on about him. Com- 
menting upon a European politi- 
cian who recently stated “that 
Christianity had failed,” he writes, 
“It is more than doubtful if it can 
be maintained with truth that, at 


any time, since the beginning of the 
Christian era, any body politic 
whole-heartedly accepted and ap- 
plied the full Christian programme 
in the organization and the regula- 
tion of its life. . . . The Christian 
philosophy of life, in its political 
and social aspects, was never given 
full and unhampered play in 
moulding the public life of the na- 
tions of Europe.” 

In the second book under review 
—a study of the Catholic dogma of 
the Mystical Body of Christ—the 
author sets this central truth of 
the Christian faith over against the 
two false theories of exaggerated 
Nationalism and _ pseudo-Interna- 
tionalism and shows “how the 
world solidarity dreamed of by the 
Internationalists can be realized 
without in the least degree impair- 
ing the national distinctions which 
are of such paramount value in the 
eyes of the ultra-Nationalists.” 
Much more definitely than in his 
preceding books the author in these 
new volumes considers the twenti- 
eth century a non-Christian world; 
and a good many readers will 
classify them as his best work. 

J. McS. 





A Personalist Manifesto. By Em- 
manuel Mounier. Translated by 
the Monks of St. John’s Abbey. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00. 

Emmanuel Mounier, the founder 
of Esprit, is the leader of the per- 
sonalist movement in _ France, 
known as the “Amis d’Esprit.” The 
common basis of agreement of these 
groups—Catholic, Protestant, and 
non-Christian—is the primacy of 
spiritual values in human life, and 
the basic importance of the human 
person. From this standpoint they 
discuss the current problems of life 
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and civilization. This manifesto is 
a summary of four years’ discus- 
sion by French, Belgian and Swiss 
groups of Fascism, Marxism, Hit- 
lerism, Capitalism, Nationalism, 
Pacifism, Feminism. 

Personalism repudiates all forms 
of totalitarianism, declaring that 
the German primacy of the nation, 
the Italian primacy of the state, 
and the Russian dictatorship of the 
proletariat are cancerous develop- 
ments of the modern state. They 
are condemned because they deny 
the independence and initiative of 
the person, and are enemies of true 
spiritual liberty. Capitalism the 
writer considers a complete perver- 
sion of the economic order; it tends 
to ignore the person and to organ- 
ize itself for an impersonal goal, 
profit. The democracy he decries 
is French democracy, whereby, as 
a matter of fact, a parliamentary 
majority represents but one million 
out of forty million people. 

There is a tendency in this book, 
as English critics have pointed out, 
to treat personality as self-suffi- 


SHORTER 


RELIGION: Witnesses to Christ. By 
Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.25). 
In his preface Archbishop Good- 
ier declares that the Gospels con- 
tain overwhelming proof of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ; “they are 
their own convincing witness.” In 
words full of unction the author 
gives us a clear-cut Gospel commen- 
tary on the witness of St. John, 
Zachary, our Lady and the twelve 
Apostles to the divinity of Christ; 
he sums up Christ’s Galilean minis- 
try in the phrase: “He went about 
doing good”; he shows the influ- 
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cient, and to regard its fulfillment 
as an end in itself. Thus the one 
extreme of collectivism begets the 
other extreme of personalism. The 
social order is not the enemy of the 
person’s free activity, as Mounier 
seems to suggest, it is needed for 
man’s development as a social be- 
ing as well as an individual. As 
Pope Leo said in his encyclical on 
The Christian Constitution of 
States: “Man’s natural instinct 
moves him to live in a civil society, 
for he cannot, if dwelling apart, 
provide himself with the necessary 
requirements of life, nor procure 
the means of developing his mental 
and moral faculties. Hence it is 
divinely ordained that he should 
live his life—be it family, social or 
civil—with his fellowmen.” 

We have not seen the original 
text, but we judge from the trans- 
lation that Mounier lacks the 
clarity that is as a rule the char- 
acteristic of French writers. The 
English translation certainly needs 
revision. 

B. L. C. 


NOTICES 


ence of Nazareth upon the ideas 
and imagery strikingly prominent 
in our Savior’s teaching. A spe- 
cial chapter treats of the trial and 
condemnation of Christ from the 
standpoint of the Jewish and the 
Roman Law, and the volume con- 
cludes with our Lord’s own wit- 
ness, approved by many miracles, 
especially by His Resurrection. It 
may please the author to know that 
an intelligent Jewish catechumen, 
a high school teacher, has been 
helped on the road to the City of 
Peace by studying the Gospels in the 
light of this excellent commentary. 
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Man’s Triumph with God in Christ. 
By Rev. Frederick Houck (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.00). 
This would make an excellent text- 
book for a school or college where 
the students had a good founda- 
tion in Scholastic philosophy. The 
theses are logically worked out and 
clearly developed, with frequent 
references to, and quotations from, 
St. Thomas Aquinas. But the vo- 
cabulary is distinctly Thomistic, 
and it is doubtful if the ordinary 
reader would gain much benefit 
from his perusal of the book. Fa- 
ther Houck has done an excellent 
piece of work, but for a rather spe- 
cialized audience. 

At Your Ease in the Catholic 
Church. By Mary Perkins (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00). This 
is a book to be especially treasured 
by recent converts. True to its title 
it literally “sets one at ease,” re- 
ducing mountains to molehills, 
solving many a problem and still- 
ing frequent fears in the heart of 
the trembling neophyte. Practical 
rather than devotional, it touches 
upon most of the points which one 
would wish to have treated in this 
type of book; and, if it gets the cir- 
culation it deserves, it will con- 
tribute much to the spread of in- 
telligent and courteous behavior, 
not only among the newcomers but 
among the “cradle Catholics” too. 
Here and there careful editing 
would make a sentence more exact 
or more intelligible. 

With Heart and Mind. Strength 
Through Prayer. By Sister Helen 
Madeleine, S.N.D. de N. (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.25 each). These 
little volumes, distinctive among 
the many devotional books we re- 
ceive, contains each a series of 
meditations, averaging three or 
four generously spaced pages in 


length. If at times they seem some- 
what labored one should remem- 
ber that meditation usually in- 
volves labor. The point is that a 
booklet such as one of these, may 
be made a valuable help on the too 
frequent occasions when apathy 
and inertia seem to possess the 
soul. 

The Secret of the Curé d’Ars. By 
Henri Ghéon. Thomas More. By 
Daniel Sargent. Progress and Re- 
ligion. By Christopher Dawson. In 
a new and wholly admirable proj- 
ect Sheed & Ward plan to place a 
series of Catholic masterpieces, 
chosen from among the books they 
have published, at the disposal of a 
large circle of readers. They pre- 
sent as the first three numbers the 
volumes listed above: M. Ghéon’s 
extraordinary portrait of one of the 
most extraordinary of modern 
saints; Daniel Sargent’s satisfying 
biography of the sixteenth century 
martyr, who seems lately to have 
captured the imagination of the 
English-speaking world — Catholic 
and non-Catholic; and Christopher 
Dawson’s famous essay on the 
function of religion in human prog- 
ress, which might well have been 
the inspiration of President Roose- 
velt’s amazing address to Congress 
on January 4, 1939. The letter- 
press of these books varies some- 
what in quality from volume to 
volume according to the size of the 
essay; the paper is none too good; 
but they are handy little books and 
the price is only fifty cents per vol- 
ume! They may be had in boards 
for $1.00 each. 


History: Latin America. A Brief 
History by F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A. 
(Cambridge, England: At the Uni- 
versity Press. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.75). Since the re- 
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cent conference of 21 American Re- 
publics at Lima, Latin America has 
a quickened interest for all the 
world. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s book, 
therefore, is most timely. In addi- 
tion, it is well informed, fairly writ- 
ten and balanced. So many ques- 
tions—racial, political, religious— 
complicate the story of these coun- 
tries, that unusual qualifications 
are required to summarize their 
history without swerving either to 
the right or to the left. The au- 
thor’s work is all the more admir- 
able because he has avoided blun- 
ders which might easily have been 
made. Perhaps, if anything, he is 
almost too discreet. He devotes 
about 100 pages to the pre-inde- 
pendence days and about three 
times that space to later history; 
but the political crises that have 
been so frequent in the current 
Communist - Fascist movements 
hardly receive adequate attention. 
The Colonial Period of American 
History. By Charles M. Andrews 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 
Vol. IV. $4.00). Professor An- 
drews issues another chapter in his 
long book on the American colonial 
period, for each of his volumes is 
only a chapter of a book. In pre- 
vious reviews we have noticed each 
succeeding chapter as it came out. 
Our readers are therefore acquaint- 
ed with the work’s scope and man- 
ner of treatment. No more, then, 
need be said of this volume than 
that it is fully up to the standard of 
painstaking and laborious research 
into each successive phase and inci- 
dent of colonial history that was set 
in the first and followed in the suc- 
ceeding volumes. This chapter deals 
with England’s commercial policy 
and consequently with the customs 
and other laws with which the 
colonies were expected to comply. 
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A History of Catholic Education in 
the United States. By Rev. J. A. 
Burns, C.S.C., Ph.D., and Bernard 
J. Kohlbrenner, M.A. (New York: 
Benziger Bros. $3.20). This vol- 
ume,—based upon two earlier books 
by Father James A. Burns, C.S.C., 
although actually produced by Mr. 
Kohlbrenner, — traces the develop- 
ment of the Catholic school system 
in this country and exposes the 
principles which have inspired it, 
casting the material into form 
suitable for classroom work with 
both graduate and undergraduate 
classes. It is clear, compact, well 
arranged, and should widen the 
knowledge of the history of Catho- 
lic education not only within the 
Church, but also outside. 

A Study of Catholic Secondary 
Education During the Colonial Pe- 
riod. By Rev. Edmund J. Goebel 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $2.50). 

Public Funds for Church and Pri- 
vate Schools. By Rev. Richard J. 
Gabel, A.M., S.T.D. (Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University of 
America. $1.50). 

Catholic Schools in England. By 
Sister Mary John Broderick, O.S.F. 
Same publisher. 

The Catholic Church on the Ne- 
braska Frontier (1854-1885). By Sis- 
ter M. Aquinata Martin, O.P., M.A. 
Same publisher. 

Political Nativism in Tennessee to 
1860. By Sister Mary de Lourdes 
Gohmann, M.A. Same publisher. 

A History of Third Parties in 
Pennsylvania (1840-1860). By Sister 
M. Theophane Geary, M.A. Same 
publisher. 

Nativism in Connecticut (1829- 
1860). By Carroll John Noonan, 
M.A. Same publisher. 

Poor-Relief in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. By Carl R. Steinbicker, S.T.L. 
(Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press). 
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A number of Dissertations pub- 
lished by candidates for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
Catholic University of America, 
are here named: they deserve more 
than a cursory mention. 

Father Goebel, by means of a dis- 
criminating choice of the vast mass 
of material at his disposal, has 
opened to students a satisfactory 
bird’s-eye view of Catholic second- 
ary education in the United States 
in pre-Revolutionary days. 

Father Gabel has published the 
results of his long and exhaustive 
researches on a question which is 
of enormous importance to the 
friends of religious education. His 
book possesses a particular value 
because recent events seem to sug- 
gest a possible reconsideration of 
existing laws and a return to the 
early American tradition which 
favored the recognition and support 
of religious schools. 

Dealing with another aspect of 
the same topic, Sister Mary John 
Broderick proves that even a nation 
as strongly anti-Catholic as Eng- 
land has been more reasonable 
than the United States of America 
in dealing with the claim of Catho- 
lic parents to provide a religious 
education for their children. 

Sister M. Aquinata Martin’s study 
discusses the place held by the 
Catholic Church as a social institu- 
tion when Nebraska was a frontier 
State, more than a half century 
ago. Sister Mary de Lourdes Goh- 
mann studies the characteristics of 
the people of Tennessee as revealed 
in their legislative dealings with 
foreigners and Catholics in the 
period preceding the Civil War. 
Sister M. Theophane Geary unravels 
the threads of party politics in 
Pennsylvania in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 


Father Noonan shows the part 
played by Nativism in the history 
of Connecticut, tracing the connec- 
tion between local politics and the 
economic, social and religious con- 
ditions of that State in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Finally comes a Dissertation sub- 
mitted by a candidate for the De- 
gree of Doctor of Sacred Theology, 
Dr. Steinbicker, which goes to show 
that despite a popular impression 
to the contrary, secularized poor- 
relief in the sixteenth century was 
less efficient than the ecclesiastical 
system of relief. 


Law: The Waterfront Labor Prob- 
lem. By Rev. Edward E. Swan- 
strom (New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00). In this excel- 
lent doctorate thesis, Father Swan- 
strom discusses the social problem 
created by the casual nature of 
longshore labor, here and abroad. 
He describes the methods and hours 
of hiring longshoremen, the basic 
working day, the divisions of labor, 
the nationality of the workers, the 
lack of organization in the labor 
market, the failure to distribute the 
available labor force, the results of 
union activities, the effects of irreg- 
ular employment upon the workers 
and their families, the practical 
working schemes for decasualiza- 
tion in London, Liverpool, Ham- 
burg and the Pacific Coast ports, 
the history of unemployment insur- 
ance in England, Germany and the 
United States. The author cannot 
understand why so little has been 
done to solve the waterfront prob- 
lem in one of the greatest ports in 
the world—the port of New York. 
He insists that the evils besetting 
this hazardous and demanding la- 
bor call for an immediate remedy. 
He concludes his thesis with a prac- 
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tical plan for decasualization, which 
ought to be studied by both em- 
ployer and worker, by both city 
and state authorities. 

Jurisprudence. By Rev. Francis 
P. LeBuffe, S.J.. and James V. 
Hayes (New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00). This is the 
third edition of Father LeBuffe’s 
lectures at Fordham University on 
Jurisprudence, which he first pub- 
lished eighteen years ago. The vol- 
ume has been considerably revised 
and enlarged in collaboration with 
a well-known New York lawyer, 
James V. Hayes. It is a textbook 
born of classroom experience and 
intended for classroom use, but its 
excellent bibliography and its many 
references to case law widely ex- 
tend its scope. A dozen chapters 
treat of jurisprudence, the nature 
of law, natural and positive law, the 
three American schools of jurispru- 
dence, the three totalitarian theo- 
ries of law, the implications of law, 
the effect of law, the vindication of 
rights, the genetic origin of law. 
As the author says: “This present 
book stands in flat contradiction 
against the totalitarian absolutist 
philosophy of law current today in 
Russia, Germany and Italy. .. . It 
is indeed a philosophy traditional 
in the Catholic Church, but, being a 
philosophy, its premises and con- 
clusions are wholly within the do- 
main of reason. One not a Catholic 
may accept it, as many, among 
them our Founding Fathers, have 
accepted it.” 


MISCELLANEOUS: Model Memoirs. 
By Stephen Leacock (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00). The title 
of Mr. Leacock’s latest book de- 
scribes only a minor portion of its 
contents; for it contains also a 


number of radio sketches labelled 
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“Model Monologues” together with 
brief treatment of several humor- 
ous topics in characteristic vein. 
Much of the volume has appeared 
elsewhere previously, for example, 
“My Victorian Girlhood” already 
familiar to readers of the Saturday 
Evening Post. Mr. Leacock con- 
fesses “that parts of this volume 
may be found offensively serious” 
and pleads the influence of advanc- 
ing years. Perhaps he had in mind 
the little chapter “On the Need for 
a Quiet College,” which is undoubt- 
edly one of the best in the book. 
Good, too, is the “Anatomy of 
Gloom” which laments the increas- 
ing dominance of statistics,—“We 
de everything in charts and graphs. 
A baby starts with charts, where it 
used to get a kiss.” 

I Was Christabel. By Christine 
Whiting Parmenter (New York: 
Julian Messner. $2.00). Delight- 
ful are Mrs. Parmenter’s pictures 
of the five-year-old Mark, seven- 
year old Christabel, of the two “big” 
brothers and the sister, the wise 
tender parents and the outer circle 
of friendly old uncles, aunts and 
neighbors—of family and home in 
the Massachusetts of Louisa Alcott. 
Yet, perhaps even more arresting 
are the inferences to be drawn—in 
contrast to our present scale of 
values—from the activities and per- 
sonal relations of these people, and 
the self-control, resourcefulness, 
initiative, as well as the capacity 
for joy and usefulness developed 
in the child by such environment. 
These serious lessons are, as it 
were, a hidden treasure; the book 
is light enough and gay and simple 
enough to be enjoyed by a little 
girl hardly older than Christabel. 
Its quality is symbolized by the 
chapter in which the children thrill 
to the making of a “fairyland in a 
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box”—and are eagerly assisted by 
Father and old Uncle Tom; what 
begins as a little girl’s fancy turns 
out to be a family project. And how 
tame the movies would seem to a 
child who had lived through the 
crescendo of anticipation and 
shared delight which went into the 
making of the all-original show in 
the old home parlor! A grand book 
for family reading. 

Quelques Images de |’Art Populaire 
Portugais. A Lecture delivered by 
Augustus Pinto at the Exhibition of 
Portuguese Popular Art (Lisbon: 
1937). An altogether charming and 
vastly instructive book on Portu- 
guese popular art, this portfolio is 
fully enriched by reproductions 
from the brushes of Paulo, who 
paints like Jean Hugo. In coun- 
tries like Portugal, where art is old 
and poetry the most emphatic ex- 
pression of its spiritual life, popu- 
lar art is graceful beyond expecta- 
tion. Many races, Celtic, Nordic, 
Arabian, and Phoenician, have left 
their mark on the artistic forms of 
the Portuguese Peninsula. The fish- 
ing boats, of which a dozen differ- 
ent sorts are illustrated, have a 
Phoenician tinge, varying as they 
do from those as far out as the 
Azores and the deep-sea smacks 
from Lisbon to the simple river 
boats that carry barrels to and from 
Oporto. Other cuts illustrate cos- 
tumes, pottery, candleholders (in 
the shapes of shoes or decorated 
with violins!), and embroideries. 
Throughout piety, simplicity, fresh 
color, and lyricism are the over- 
tones of this attractive art. Its 
Christianity is luminous. 

The Coloured Lands. By G. K. 
Chesterton (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $3.00). Asa sort of memo- 
rial of the playful characteristics so 
conspicuous both in the personality 
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and in the writings of Chesterton 
comes this collection of fairy stor- 
ies, comic and satirical verse and 
caricatures. They range in date 
from 1891, when the author was 
but seventeen to a time as recent as 
1930. The separate items number 
more than fifty—a precious group; 
and the reader can afford to skip 
not one of them, not a single page. 
The sympathetic and discriminat- 
ing introduction by Maisie Ward is 
a difficult task well done, for it will 
please both old and new Chester- 
tonians. One hopes against hope 
that perhaps somehow, somewhere, 
someone can resurrect other memo- 
rials of the great man who is 
gone. 

The Happiness of Father Happé. 
By Cecily Hallack (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.50). Who but 
Miss Hallack could tell so well this 
simple story of an old Savoyard 
archaeologist, at once a great schol- 
ar and a humble Franciscan monk? 
She speaks through these pages in 
the characteristic vein of combined 
playfulness and piety always asso- 
ciated with her name. Of Father 
Happé it is enough to say that he 
is worthy to be the creation of her 
pen, reflecting as he does both 
gentle humor and profound human- 
ity. Readers will realize with re- 
gret that this must remain literally 
the gifted author’s last book. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Who 
and What Is a Catholic?, Parts I. and 
II., by Rev. Patrick J. Bresnahan; 
The White Fathers, by Donald Att- 
water; The Poetry of the Nativity, 
Part II., chosen by the Rev. Sir John 
R. O’Connell, M.A., LL.D.; An Angel 
Book, with rhymes and drawings by 
Sister Mary Dominica, O.P.; The 
Soul: Here and Hereafter, by Walter 
W. Jewell; Conscience, by Father 
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Bede Jarrett, O.P.; The Order of 
Baptism; A Hospital Prayer Book, 
compiled by a Priest of the Oratory; 
The Prayer of St. Teresa of Lisieux, 
by Rev. Vernon Johnson, Parts I. 
and II.; Thanks Be to God, Parts I. 
and II., by Father Daniel Considine, 
S.J.; The Lenten Gospels (Exclusive 
of Holy Week); Before the Thresh- 
old, Notes on the Development of 
the Inward Life, by Leonard Boase, 
S.J.; Lesson Leaflets, Junior Series, 
Parts VI. and VII., compiled by Our 
Lady’s Catechists; The Jade Buddha 
and St. Anthony, by Margaret Lay- 
cock (London: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 5 cents each). 

Into Thy Hands, the office of Com- 
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